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THE  TARANTULA 

"  If  Bradish  tells  you  that  there 's  no  money  in  it," 
said  the  elder  of  the  two  men,  as  the  club  door  closed 
behind  them  and  they  came  out  together  into  the  au- 
tumn night,  "  then,  my  dear  Ives,  unquestionably  he's 
right.  No  shrewder  man  at  his  own  game  in  Boston 
—  perhaps  in  all  the  country — than  Barney  Bradish ! " 

"  Of  course,  I  fully  understand  that,  Kelton.  The 
play  is  a  half-hour  affair  in  one  act,  —  a  mere  curtain- 
raiser,  with  little  if  any  commercial  value  here,  at 
least ;  but  Bradish,  shrewd  manager  as  he  is,  has  his 
amiable  weaknesses.  He  saw  the  play  in  Paris,  and 
happened  to  like  it.  In  translating  it  for  him  I  had  no 
idea  of  making  money." 

Kelton  raised  his  eyebrows  and  turned  upon  his 
young  friend  a  fleeting  glance  of  mild  surprise.  "  Why, 
in  Heaven's  name,  did  you  translate  it,  then?" 
said  he. 

"Well,  as  a  matter  of  recreation, — to  turn  my 
hand  to  light  amusement  after  business  hours.  I  have 
always  had  a  weakness  for  the  theatre,  you  see ;  an 
amiable  weakness,  like  one  of  Bradish's." 
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"Daettante!"    Kelton    muttered.    "Ah,   weU   if 
that' 8  aU,  if  you  are  going  in  with  your  eyes  open  —  " 

"  ^^0  °P«n  ! "  expkined  Ive.,  with  eager  emphasis. 

And.  so  far  as  production  goes,  if  I  gain  nothing,  I 
risk  nothing.  I  am  a  humble  bhnk  in  the  announce 
ments,  —  an  anonymous  gentleman,  a  small  unknown  " 

Kelton  growled  a  rejoinder  which  was  inarticulate, 
-simply  a  tone  of  general  disapproval.  They  walked 
on  for  gome  time  in  silence  through  the  quiet,  dimly- 
lighted  street.  •' 

"  What  an  old  bear  yon  are  I "  lyes  thought,  more 
amused  than  irritated. 

Kelton  broke  in  upon  his  reverie  with  an  abniut 
question.  '^ 

"  What 's  the  oast  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"Not  so  bad  I  There  are  only  five  parts,  with  Jarvis 
leading.  A  character  study,  quite  in  his  line  " 

"Jarvis,  eh?  Well,  Bradish  must  like  it.  And 
Jarvis  ?  How  about  him  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that  I  don't  know." 

"Don't  know  I"  Kelton  repeated.  "Haven't  vou 
seen  him  rehearse  ?  " 

"No.  What  was  the  use  ?  I  should  only  be  in  the 
way. 

Another  growl;  and  another  long  silence,  which 
Kelton  broke  sharply,  as  before. 

"  You  know  him,  don't  you  ?  " 

"Jarvis?  No ;  only  from  the  front,  as  they  say  in 
the  theatre.  I  wish  I  did  know  him  ;  perhaps  I  shall, 
some  day." 
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"  Why  not  to-morrow,  Sunday  ?  I  am  going  to  drop 
In  quietly  for  dinner  with  him  at  his  lodgings,  and  I  '11 
take  you  with  me.  There  will  be  no  one  else." 
"  But  —  "  objected  Ives,  startled  and  pleased. 
"  There  need  be  no  '  but '  about  it.  If  you  are  free, 
I  '11  take  you.  You  will  come  ?  " 

"  I  only  thought  he  might  not  care  to  see  me  so  in- 
timately, —  a  perfect  stranger." 

"  Bah !  Jl  ena  vu  tant  d'autres  t  Don't  be  uneasy. 
I  accept  the  responsibilities.  Besides,  you  are  no 
•tranger  now,  but  something  quite  in  his  line,  like  the 
part  you  have  fished  up  for  him  from  unfailing  Paris- 
ian  sources.  He  will  want  to  see  ;  ou." 

"  If  you  think  that,  I  will  go  under  your  wing  gladly. 
A  thousand  thanks  !  " 

"  Good.  He  dines  at  seven,  and  lives  at  the  back  of 

the  hill  in  Number  Six,  Gibbon  Place,  you  know, 

Kitty  Colt's.  Meet  meat  the  club,  and  we'll  walk  up 
—  and  down  —  together.  No  full  dress !  " 
"  Agreed.  I  '11  be  there.  Thank  you  again." 
"For   nothing!    Here's   my   way.    Good-night!" 
And  Kelton,  as  if  to  escape  further  acknowledgment, 
hurried  off  into  the  darkness. 

Ives  went  his  own  way  deliberately.  "  Devilish  good 
of  Kelton  to  do  an  unexpected  thing  like  that !  "  said 
he.  "  When  all  the  rest  goes  to  prove  that  he  does  n't 
care  for  anybody,  or  believe  in  anything.  Queer  old 
skeptic !  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  be  just  such  another, 
when  I  am  forty-five." 

There  was  time  to  kill  before  that  could  be  deter- 
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mined ;  for  at  the  moment  the  years  of  Stauntonl^ 

were  barely  twenty.,even.  In  glowing  health,  regular 

in  habits  for  one  of  city  life,  he  looked  even  yonnger 

He  was  strong,  erect,  well-formcd,  with  a  kind  of  dis- 

tmction  that  had  proved  difficult  to  analyze ;  since  if  not 

lU-looking,  neither  was  he  handsome,  and  he  possessed 

no  salient  feature.    He  had  brown  hair,  brown  eyes  a 

small,  brown  mustache,  a  brown  complexion ;  and  his 

clothes  often  bore  the  same  prevailing  tint.  His  unob- 

trusive  qua.'-  Jes,  however,  were  those  of  good-breedinr, 

not  awkwardness.  Intimate  friends  declared  that  ,>e 

was  a  man  of  reserved  force,  which  would  come  to  the 

surface  some  day.  But  this  was  not  the  general  impres- 

T'r'i'f^  ?  ''^"■'""«''"  M"-  Stephen  Middlecot, 
who  hked  to  have  her  good  things  repeated,  had  lately 
said  of  him;  and  the  phrase  passed  current  now  at 
every  mention  of  his  name. 

Ives  was  an  only  son,  an  only  surviving  child.  Ilig 
mother  „nd  father,  both  of  good  serviceable  tradition  m 
their  small  world,  had  passed  beyond  the  need  of  that  • 
a^d  the  latter,  dying  while  the  boy  was  still  in  college.' 
left  him  comfortably  off,  vhough  by  no  means  rich. 
Nevertheless,  after  graduation,  he  was  able  to  extend 
his  knowledge  by  the  year  in  Europe  upon  which  he 
had  always  counted.  Then,  returning  to  his  native  city 
with  no  definite  purpose,  he  was  suddenly  offered  a 
subordinate  position  in  the  banking-house  of  Ashley 
and  Company  whose  legal  adviser  his  father  had  been, 
liiis  he  accepted,  somewhat  doubtfully  ;  but  the  wis- 
dom  of  his  course  seemed  clear,  from  the  fact  that  he 
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h»d  gained  ground  steadily  in  the  racceecling  yoars. 
Hia  position  wag  now  an  honorable  one,  of  tnwt  and 
he  often  reminded  himself  with  satisfaction  that  this 
was  just  the  sort  of  career,  safe,  serviceable,  traditional, 
which  his  father  would  have  approved. 

On  the  following  evening  when  Ives  reached  tho 
club  at  the  appointed  hour,  he  found  Kelton  in  one 
of  the  lower  rooms  studying  a  newspaper,  with  his  hat 
and  overcoat  on,  ready  for  departure.  The  paper  was 
tossed  aside  upon  the  instant,  and  they  set  forth  with- 
out  delay. 

"  I  see  that '  Love-in-idleness '  is  booked  for  to-mor- 
row night  at  the  Temple  Theatre,"  Kelton  soon  re- 
marked, "  to  intrwluce  the  new  English  comedy  which 
has  made  a  hit  in  London.  A  remarkable  bill,  they 
call  it,  with  Jarvis  in  both  pieces.  You  're  in  luck, 
my  boy.  That  ought  to  run." 

"I  Ljpe  80,"  returned  Ives.  lie  had  read  every 
word  of  a  street  poster  the  night  before,  and  had  com- 
pared all  newspaper  advertisements  early  in  the  day, 
but  there  was  no  need  of  saying  that. 

"  How  did  Bamicoat  Bradish  happen  to  offer  you 
the  work?"  pursued  Kelton. 

"The  suggestion  came  from  me.   I  met  Bradish 
some  time  ago,  abroad,  and  we  have  kept  up  the  ac- 
quaintance. He  spoke  one  day  of  wanting  the  trans- 
lation. I  volunteered  my  services.  After  due  consider- 
ation, he  accepted  them." 
"Ah  I  Well,  he  might  have  done  worse,  I  suppose." 
"Thanks! "  said  Ives,  laughing. 
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Kelton'i  reply  wu  uiiiuteUigible.  They  hsd  beinin 
to  oliuib  the  hill,  and  their  talk  «>ou  confined  itself 
to  mono.yll.ble.;  untU,  a.  they  dust-ended  a  retired 
•treet  upon  the  north  .ide  with  echoing  footfall., 
breath  and  converMtion  came  more  freely 

"Dismal  quarter,  thi.!"  wid  Kelton,  turning  hi. 
Blmrp,  black  eye.  right  and  left  toward  the  hou.e- 
frouts  after  one  or  two  cheerful  .igh.  indicating  that 
the  change  wa.  accepUble.  He  was  a  small,  thin 
thread-paper  of  a  man  to  whom  a  mountain-peak 
.hould  have  been  nothing;  but  he  had,  long  since, 
lost  the  habit  of  exertion,  thanks  to  an  income  ample 
for  the  requirements  of  his  bachelorship. 

"  Ye..  It '  moults  the  firstling  plumes,'  "  Ive.  quoted ; 
"  yet  It  has  character." 

" Good,  bad,  indifferent !"  agreed  Kelton.  "The 
last  chiefly,— inclining  to  the  second,  and  bound  to 
g9t  there ;  but  Gibbon  Place  is  better.  It 's  an  oasis  " 
"  Tell  me  about  Number  Six,  _  the  house  and  the 
household,"  Mid  Ive.,  upon  whom  the  old  nervou. 
dread  of  an  introduction  which  resembled  an  intrusion 
began  once  more  to  settle  down.  "  Who  are  they  aU, 
and  what  are  they  like  7" 

"  To  be  sure,  it 's  quite  new  to  you,  is  n't  it'  WeU 
the  'all  •  just  at  present,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  but  two! 
-  Adam  Jarvis  and  his  kndkdy.  Jarvis  you  've  seen  ; 
J4.itty  Colt  18  a  retired  eoubrette,  locally  famous  forty 
years  ago.  She  lost  her  voice  I  believe,  and  she  is  very 
diminutive ;  so,  through  one  cause  or  anot:  ^r,  she  ha. 
been,  for  a  generation  at  least,  off  the  stage,  though 
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alwayi  hovering  near  it  in  her  actors"  loilging-hoiiae. 
Shining  lights  of  the  profession  come  and  go  there, 
acconling  to  engafremeuts ;  but  Jarvis  is  thi;  only  per. 
.iiancnt  lo<lgBr,  and  the  other  favored  ones  are  few. 
Miss  Colt  demands  credentials  of  goo<l  conduct,  I  am 
told.  She  must  be  sixty  now,  and  is  fastidious  to  a 
fault.  A  type  I  You  'U  see !  And  the  house,  you  '11  seo 
that,  too.  It  has  character,  I  suppose,  as  you  say.  The 
thii-d  from  the  end  on  the  left,  —  there  you  are  I" 

They  turned  the  corner  as  he  spoke,  into  a  short, 
connecting  link,  running  east  and  west  between  two 
thoroughfares.  It  was  private  property,  privileged  to 
obstruct  the  passage  of  vehicles  by  the  wooden  bar 
that  stretched  across,  midway,  from  granite  posts  at 
eitht.  curb.  No  shops  had  yet  intruded  there.  The 
square  brick  houses,  if  not  handsome,  were  of  a  solidity 
that  denoted  respectable  age  and  comfort ;  some  stood 
back  a  little,  behind  railed  grass-plots,  from  one  of 
which  an  old  horse-chestnut  tree  stretched  sturdy 
limbs  over  the  sidewalk,  strewing  it  with  dead  leaves. 
These  were  permitted  to  remain  until  the  wind  whirld 
them  away.  A  small  neglect,  that  was  characteristic ! 
For  Gibbon  Place  had  seen  better  days,  and  its  time- 
honored  look  turned  toward  rustiness.  Over  all  hung 
a  gentle,  melancholy  air,  prophetic  of  change,  near  at 
hand,  inevitable. 

The  house  was  built  out  to  the  sidewalk,  with  but 

one  low  stone  step  between  that  and  its  threshold. 

The  glass  door-pL-ite  of  an  earlier  fashion  displayed 

the  name  K.  COLT  ia  clear,  black  letters.  A  maid, 
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not  only  very  trim  but  also  very  pretty,  as  Ives  noticed, 
admitted  the  two  men  into  a  square  hall,  low- 
studded  and  sombrely  furnished.  The  table,  chairs, 
and  dingy  mirror-frame  were  of  a  heavy,  late-colonial 
pattern.  On  their  right  was  the  staircase ;  on  the  left 
were  two  paneled  doors  with  brass  latches.  Through 
one  of  these  the  maid  vanished  without  speaking ;  and 
at  the  same  instant  the  other  flew  open  before  Miss 
Colt,  herself,  who  advanced  to  meet  them,  with  a 
hearty  greeting  for  Kelton,  a  cordial  smile  and  welcom- 
ing  grasp  of  the  hand  for  his  friend. 

She  was  so  small  as  to  seem  almost  fairy-like  in  her 
proportions  to  the  friend's  alert  fancy ;  blue-eyed,  rosy, 
cheeked,  of  sprightly  wit  and  rippling  laughter.  Her 
gray  hair  was  half  hidden  by  a  lace  cap  with  flutter- 
ing pink  ribbons.  The  old  black  siW  she  wore  upon 
this  and  other  state  occasions,  quaintly  cut  and  barely 
touching  the  ground,  appeared  to  be  of  no  fashion,  but 
a  law  nnto  itself.  It  was  fastened  at  the  throat  by  a 
huge  cameo,  —  the  man's  white  profile,  that  may  or 
may  not  have  been  a  family  portrait,  standing  out  in 
high  relief  against  the  orange-hued  lining  of  a  shell. 
And  over  her  shoulders  hung  a  thin,  white  shawl  which, 
continually  slipping  off,  was  continually  recovered  in 
a  hitchiug  gesture  that  seemed  the  natural  result  of 
irrepressible  vivacity.  In  her  waking  hours,  indeed, 
she  was  never  at  rest.  Even  in  youth  she  could  have  had 
but  a  small  share  of  beauty's  fatal  gift.  Her  eyes  were 
too  small,  her  mouth  was  too  large,  her  nose  too  long ; 
but  the  inward  light  of  good-humored  drollery  illumin- 
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ated  her  face  and  made  its  odd  combination  of  features 
more  than  pleasing.  The  soul  of  a  merry-andrew  that 
lurked  behind  it  could  hardly  have  desired  better 
expression. 

"Come  right  in!"  she  urged.  "Mr.  Jarvis  will 
be  down  directly.  Take  care  of  the  itep,  Mr.  Ives !  " 
They  followed  her  to  the  lower  level  of  the  room 
on  the  left,  —  parlor,  dining,  and  reception  room  in 
one.  It  was  long,  wide,  and  low  ;  two  square  windows, 
deeply  recessed,  with  cushioned  seats  beneath,  looked 
upon  the  street ;  a  hard^oal  Are  glowed  in  the  grate 
at  the  farther  end ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  under 
a  drop-light,  stood  the  dining-table,  set  for  four. 

Through  an  open  door  opposite  the  windows,  Ives 
saw  a  corner  of  the  kitchen  with  its  brick  oven  and 
other  antiquated  appliances.  While  Miss  Colt  hurried 
forward  to  close  the  door,  the  newcomer  looked  curi- 
ously at  the  walls,  where  hung  ol<'  engravings,  chiefly 
theatrical  in  subject :  Macbeth  and  the  witches ;  Prince 
Henry  and  his  sleeping  father;  the  elder  Booth  as 
Richard,  —  in  one  comprehensive  glance  Ives  distin- 
guished these.  Then  the  hostess,  turning  back,  begged 
them  to  sit  down  and  be  comfortable ;  and  they  were 
hardly  settled  in  their  places  when  the  hall-door 
opened,  admitting  Adam  Jarvis. 

He  was  a  tall,  large  man,  well-proportioned,  robust 
and  little  past  his  prime,  which  in  a  comedian  comes 
late ;  though  the  brown  wig,  tightly  curled,  that  he  had 
worn  in  private  life  since  early  youth,  made  him  look 
older  than  his  actual  sum  of  years.  He  had  mild,  gray 
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eyes,  and  the  actor's  pallor  of  complexion.  The  eyes 
were  friendly,  however ;  while  the  colorless  features, 
not  handsome  yet  finely  cast,  in  action  triumphantly 
mobile,  were  in  repose  dignified  and  benevolent.  Far 
from  self-assertive,  slow  of  speech  and  movement,  re- 
served among  strangers  to  the  verge  of  shyness,  he 
sometimes  awed  a  chance  acquaintance  into  silence ; 
but  once  known  was  well  known,  with  him.  Then,  his 
good-humored  wit  often  took  the  lead  ;  and  time  proved 
him  the  most  genial,  appreciative,  and  courteous  of 
friends.  Courtesy,  indeed,  clung  to  him  like  a  gar- 
ment. He  bore  the  hall-mark  of  his  own  unrivaled 
Sir  Peter  Teazle  everywhere,  —  the  perfect  type  and 
exponent  of  a  high-bred  gentleman. 

He  forestalled  introduction  unceremoniously.  "  Glad 
you  did  n't  disappoint  us,  Mr.  Ives,"  he  said,  shaking 
hands  warmly.  "  Mr.  Kelton  said  he  should  try  to 
bring  you."  And  after  a  look  at  the  table,  he  went 
on:  "Miss  Colt  took  him  at  his  word,  as  you  see. 
Try  the  armchair,  please.  So  you  are  giving  us  a 
piece  at  the  Temple  ;  very  good  piece  it  is,  too !  " 

"  I  wish  the  good  in  it  were  really  mine,  and  not 
the  Frenchman's,"  stammered  Ives,  with  rising  color. 

Then,  while  the  veteran  smiled  approval  of  the 
honest  disclaimer,  Kelton  came  to  his  relief.  "  Ives 
takes  his  goods  where  he  finds  them,  —  like  Moliere !  " 
said  he  ;  "  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  Mr.  Ives  has  been 
bitten  by  the  tarantula." 

"  Ah,  well !  The  bite  rarely  proves  fatal,  I  believe," 
returned  the  actor,  lightly.  "And  the  future  must 
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take  care  of  itself.  We  have  our  present  troubles  to 
deal  with  now.  You  have  not  followed  rehearsals,  have 
you  ?  "  he  added,  turning  to  Ives  again.  "  Did  you  see 
the  play  in  Paris  ?  " 

"Once  only,  long  ago,  —  unprofessionally,  so  to 
speak.  Bradish  saw  it  last  spring  with  the  eye  of  a 
manager." 

"  Yes,  he  has  given  us  the  points.  Another  time, 
look  after  them  too,  yourself.  Nothing  like  the  fresh 
eye,  you  know.  I  hope  I  dress  the  part  correctly. 
You'll  see  to-)  jrrow;  if  there's  anything  wrong,  be 
sure  to  send  me  word." 

Miss  Colt,  who  had  been  bustling  about  to  and  from 
the  kitchen-door,  now  announced  dinner.  Adam  Jar- 
vis,  taking  the  head  of  the  table  with  his  back  to  the 
fire,  drew  out  the  chair  on  his  left  for  Ives,  and  mo- 
tioned Kelton  to  the  seat  at  the  other  end  opposite 
his  own.  Then,  to  the  infinite  astonishment  of  Ives, 
the  actor  moved  into  the  vacant  place  on  his  right  an 
old-fashioned  piano-stool ;  and  when  the  top  had  been 
screwed  up  to  the  requisite  height.  Miss  Colt  proceeded 
to  perch  herself  upon  it.  "  I  'm  so  very  short,  you  see," 
she  explained  with  a  kind  of  apologetic  chuckle ;  "  I 
always  eat  off  a  piano-stool." 

The  others  accepted  her  speech  and  action  gravely, 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  the  unexpected  incident  so 
overcame  Ives,  that  to  restrain  a  rude  outburst  of 
laughter,  he  began  to  absorb  his  soup  with  undue  haste. 
There  was  more  talk  of  the  pl.^y,  and  in  listening  he 
gradually  recovered  his  composure.  Miss  Colt  tinkled 
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a  bell  which  summoned  the  maid  to  take  away  their 
plates.  While  she  was  thus  employeJ,  Mr.  Jarvis 
made  an  involuntary  exclamation  that  he  immedi- 
ately sought  to  smother;  but  Ives,  turning  quickly 
at  the  sound,  caught  a  sportive  exchange  of  glances 
between  him  aid  Miss  Colt.  Their  eyes  twinkled  in 
merriment.  There  was  some  hidden  joke,  not  to  be 
revealed  evidently ;  for  Mr.  Jarvis,  forcing  solemnity, 
filled  Ives's  sherry-glass,  and  bade  him  pass  the  de- 
canter on  to  Kelton,  who,  judging  by  his  unconscious- 
ness, had  no  knowledge  of  the  mirth-provoking  cause 
and  seemed  to  have  missed  its  effect.  A  moment  later, 
Miss  Colt,  slipping  silently  from  her  perch,  went  out 
into  the  kitchen,  whence  she  returned  in  a  moment 
bearing  before  her  a  leg  of  mutton  roasted  to  perfec- 
tion. She  set  the  platter  down  with  a  triumphant  air 
in  front  of  Mr.  Jarvis,  and  said  as  she  resumed  her 
place:  — 

"  Mr.  Ives  will  excuse  informalities,  I  hope.  Our 
maid  is  ill,  and  her  understudy  is  —  well,  a  little 
timid." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Ives  won't  mind,  I  dare  say,"  said  the 
actor,  rising  to  carve  the  joint. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!"  confirmed  Ives,  promptly. 
"  When  one  is  so  gifted  with  good  looks,  you  see  —  " 
Here  the  maid  came  in  again,  and  he  stopped  short, 
looking  at  his  hostess  helplessly.  Both  she  and  Mr. 
Jarvis  laughed  outright  at  this;  then  all  three 
laughed  together. 

"  What 's  the  joke  ?  "  Kelton  inquired. 
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"  Mr.  Ives  is  amused  at  my  ways,  that 's  all !  "  said 
Miss  Colt,  recovering  herself. 

"  He  must  behave  better,  then,"  rejoined  Kelton. 
"  I  am  responsible  for  him." 

"Give  him  time,  —  and  he  '11  come  round ! "  she 
laughed,  diving  for  her  shawl,  which  had  slipped  under 
the  table.  "  We  understand  each  other  perfectly,  — 
don't  we,  Mr.  Ives  ?  " 

"Perfectly,"  Ives  repeated;  though  he  felt  sure, 
even  then,  that  there  was  in  the  joke  something  more 
than  he  comprehended.  And,  before  long,  he  became 
<.L_aally  sure  that  this  imaginary  quantity  referred  in 
some  way  to  the  maid's  "  understudy, "  as  Miss  Colt 
had  called  her.  Any  suggestion  of  her  presence  con- 
tributed  to  the  quiet  or  covertly  mischievous  amuse- 
ment of  Mr.  Jarvis. 

"Don't  forget  the  jelly,  Susan!"  whispered  the 
landlady  over  her  shoulder. 

"  So  Susan  is  her  name,"  remarked  the  lodger-in- 
chief,  as  the  girl  went  out. 

"No.  It  'it  Matilda! "  was  the  sharp  retort;  "but  I 
can't  bother  about  their  names.  They  are  Susan,  all 
of  them,  to  me." 

"  Oh  I  '■  said  Mr.  Jarvis,  meekly,  with  features  dis- 
torted by  an  inward  convulsion. 

Miss  Colt  paid  further  visits  to  the  kitchen  during 
the  course  of  the  dinner,  which,  otherwise,  proceeded 
smoothly  enough  ;  the  new  attendant,  so  far  as  Ives 
could  judge,  performing  hei  simple  duties  quickly  and 
well;  but  he  hardly  looked  her  way,  lest  she  should 
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find  in  his  curiosity  cause  for  embarrassment.  The 
somewhat  eccentric  unconventionality  of  the  household 

W.i">   r  '  *'!''"'*"  *'"'"""  ^'^^Bhttul  Keen, 
joyed  U  all  exceedingly.   Kelton,  observing  this,  took 
pa.n,  to  draw  Mr.  Jarvis  out.   The  old  comedian  r' 
lated  sundry  b.ts  of  his  professional  experience,  with 
Uustrafve  comment  by  the  way  which  showed  clc* 
8  udy  of  human  nature  and  a  gift  for  its  artistic  ap- 
pl  cafon    Clearly  he  found  the  listener  sympathetit 
As  for  the  fl.ghty  hostess,  Ives  won  her  heart  by  small 
attentions,  such  as  the  adjustment  of  her  movable  ped- 
es tal  and  the  rescue  of  her  tailing  garment;  agVee- 
ab  e  young  men,  of  well-developed  social  instincts' did 
not  often  come  her  way,  and  she  took  kindly  to  these 
acts  of  courtesy. 

At  the  dinner's  end,  when  the  guests  had  lighted 

Tuv  u  .'•.""'*  P""^""*^  "  I'rier-wood  pipe,  and 
established  himself  with  it  in  an  armchair  by  th^  fire 
-plainly    his  habitual  place.  Kelton  took  another 
chair  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  hearthstone.    The 
piano-stool  was  moved  away;  and  Miss  Colt  asked 
Ives  to  sit  beside  her  on  a  high-backed  sofa  against 
the  long  wall,  opposite  the  windows.  The  sofa  was 
weU-stu£Fed  and  deep,-too  deep  for  her;  but  she 
made  the  odds  even  by  a  swift  disposal  of  cushions 
behind  her  back  and  on  the  floor  at  her  feet.  There 
came  a  lull  in  conversation,  while  the  maid  cleared  the 
table;  during  which  interim,  Ives  had  a  better  oppor- 
tunity  than    before,  to  look   at  the   girl,  whom   he 
summed  up  mentally  as  uncommonly  pretty.  She  re- 
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placed  tlie  white  cloth  with  a  dark  one  ;  bending  over 
this  and  sinootliing  out  its  folds  under  the  liglit,  in  -  a 
attitude  which  seemed  to  him  graceful,  —  better  still, 
unconsciously  so.  When  she  moved  noi  lessly  away, 
his  eyes  followed  her.  The  door  closed,  diverting  the 
look  and  its  accompanying  thought  to  the  print  of 
Booth's  Richard  on  the  wall,  near  by.  He  spoke  of 
that,  with  a  wish  that  he  might  have  come  into  the 
world  early  enough  to  see  the  famous  actor  in  his  most 
famous  rule. 

Mr.  Jarvis  had  seen  Booth  several  times  ;  Kelton, 
once  ;  and  t'.e  two  began  to  compare  reminiscences  of 
that  remarkable  performance,  while  Ives  listened  en- 
viously. Then  Miss  Colt,  who  never  could  keep  still 
very  long,  brought  him  a  framed  photograph  of  the 
younger  Booth,  displaying  proudly  its  autograph  and 
dedication  to  her. 

"Ned's  last  picture!"  she  explained.  "Isn't  it 
good  of  him?  We  call  him  'Ned,'  you  know,  Mr. 
Jarvis  and  I.  He  is  just  a  boy  to  us.  He  often  comes 
here  to  stay,  when  he  plays  an  engagement  in  town. 
Mr.  Jarvis,  let  me  bring  down  some  of  your  scrap- 
books  !  I  know  that  Mr.  Ives  will  enjoy  them."  Mr. 
Jarvis  expressed  the  fear  of  boring  their  guest  with 
too  much  "  shop  "  ;  but  at  a  reassuring  word,  the  alert 
little  hostess  whisked  out  of  the  room,  to  whisk  back 
again  in  a  few  moments  with  three  worn  volumes, 
which  she  laid  upon  the  table.  Then,  after  moving  a 
chair  for  Ives  into  a  favorable  light,  she  took  her  old 
place  in  the  sofa-comer  among  the  cushions. 
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The  scrap-books,  fiUed  with  prints,  programme., 
autograph  letters,  and  other  fugitive  theatrical  matter, 
covered  more  than  a  lifetime.  For  there  had  been  an 
elder  Jarvis,  as  it  appeared,  whose  collections  of  long 
ago  were  here  included.  Ives  turned  the  yeUow  pages 
with  ever-increasing  interest,  lingering  over  the  por- 
trait  of  some  actor,  dead  and  gone,  who  had  been  to 
him  but  a  name ;  sUtntly  inspecting  it.  or  by  a  leading 
question  drawing  on  the  others  to  further  reminii- 
cence.  From  a  likeness  of  John  Kenible,  as  "Pen- 
ruddock,"  he  glanced  up  to  aak  in  what  play  that  un- 
familiar  part  might  be  found. 

'"The  Wheel  of  Fortune,'"  replied  Miss  Colt, 
promptly ;  "  to  think  you  should  not  know  I  We  used 
to  do  that  often,  did  n't  we,  Mr.  Jarvis  ?  " 

"Oh, yes.  Cumberland's  comedy,  I  think,  —  eight- 
eenth century,  once  very  popular ;  but,  bless  my  soul, 
I  have  n't  heard  its  name  these  twenty  years  1 " 

"  Twenty  years,  — '  come  Lammas-eve  at  night,'  as 
the  Nurse  says,"  resumed  Miss  Colt,  gayly.  "  Dear, 
dear!  How  old  we  are,  Mr.  Jarvis,  — or  how  younir 
Mr.  Ives  is ! "  " 

Just  then,  in  the  hall,  came  a  slight  movement,  a 
murmur  of  voices;  and  Miss  Colt,  kicking  away  her 
supports,  darted  to  the  door,  which,  presenUy,  she 
opened  wide. 

"Goff  Canterbury!"  she  announced;  "and  Chil- 
worth!  Come  in,  Goff!  Come  right  in,  Mr.  Ballister! 
Glad  to  see  you.  It 's  only  Mr.  Kelton,  —  you  know 
Am,  —  and  Mr.  Ives." 
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There  entered  in  response  an  old  man  and  a  young 
one,  who  immediately  impressed  Ives  as  interesting 
types  of  character,  so  different  that  extremes  seemed  to 
meet  in  their  companionship.  The  elder  of  the  two,  Mr. 
Canterbury,  was  tall,  spare,  and  bony,  with  thiu  gray 
hair  that  needed  brushing.  His  rusty,  black  coat, 
prodigiously  long,  displayed  many  an  angle  of  his  gaunt 
frame  ;  and  its  sombre  effect  was  heightened  by  a 
black  silk  stock,  clumsily  wound  about  the  pointed 
shirt-collar  which  partially  concealed  his  chin.  The 
face,  shaven,  though  none  too  closely,  looked  mild  and 
amiable  ;  but  it  had  no  distinctive  feature.  The  eyes, 
small  and  deep-set,  in  a  strong  light  blinked  continu- 
ally. This  peculiarity,  emphasized  by  a  weak  voice  and 
some  hesitation  of  manner,  gave  the  whole  figure  an 
air  of  timidity,  as  if  it  were  little  in  touch  with  the 
world.  His  odd  mixture  of  comedy  and  pathos  some- 
how suggested  to  Ives  a  divinity  student,  grown  old 
before  graduation.  Then  he  noticed  the  man's  remark- 
able hands,  which  were  very  white  and  slender,  delicate 
as  d  woman's  ;  and  he  began  to  wonder  what  their  em- 
ployment could  be. 

The  other  was  a  dapper  little  fellow  of  thirty,  cock- 
sure of  himself,  too  conspicuously  dressed,  with  an  air 
of  fashion  going  to  seed.  His  showy  attire  would, 
certainly,  have  looked  —om  by  daylight. 

As  the  visitors  settled  down  by  the  fire  after  salut- 
ing him  formally,  Ives  turned  upon  the  hostess  an 
inquiring  glance. 

"  That 's  Chilworth  I "  she  whispered,  in  reply  to  it ; 
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Sow    H         '?'*'  "^^  °'  W.  weekly  letter,^ 

Mr  r    !"  u""*'  "'"'"'  ^"'«''  -  »i=k  Ball  .r 
Mr.  C«.terbu,y  i.  .  neighbor  of  our.,  two  door,  off 

Hemake.gkbe,,-g:ooUone..too.  IVe  heard  Mr 

..T.Tr.  *''f^  '«"  *»■«  »«•'  i»  the  world." 

with  H  '^"^  •  '^•"*y'"«  **'•  Canterbury',  face 
inth  deeper  .„tere.t.  Then  these  two  turned  backl 
th  .crai^books.  while  the  talk  at  the  fl..ph.ce  went  on 
"I  found  D.ck  on  the  door.tep,"  the  globe-maker 
wa.  explaining  i„  hi.  deliberate  way ;  «  coming  in  fo' 
information  about  to-morrow,  and-  "  ^ 

tonllr'  ^T"  ''?1''  '"  *'  correspondent'.  re«)»ant 
tone  abruptly.  "  I  know  all  about  the  English  piece  of 

"Something  from  the  other  side  of  the  channel 
pven  here  at  the  Fran.ai.  "  ,  and  Mr.  Jarvi.  adS  d 
theJiUe  in  French,  with  admirable  accent,  a.  Ive: 

A  gentleman  of  Boston,"  replied  the  actor,  with 
andl  but  -perceptible  wink  to  Ives  =  "anonymLuti 

br;itlN:A:ateu;wTki"'"'^°^''''  ^^''^-^'^ '-« 

IIuW  ;hi"n '?"'"'  ^''*°"'  "'*  "^  """« '  "  b"t  the 

"Is  that  BO?"  Mr.  BaUister  responded.  MVeU, 
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I'll  encourago  him  1  By  the  way,"  he  went  on,  "did 
yon  happen  to  lee  my  adaptation  of '  Mademoiselle  de 
Bulle  lale '  in  Washington,  last  season  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Kelton;  "hadn't  the  pleasure.  How 
did  it  go?" 

"  Wonderfully.  And  the  difficulties  were  enormous. 
I  had  to  make  very  important  changes.  They  thought, 
over  there,  my  third  act  an  advance  upon  the  original 
French.  They  '11  do  it  in  New  York,  some  day ;  then, 
you'll  see." 

"I  hope  so!"  returned  Kelton,  dryly.  "I  didn't 
know  you  went  in  for  theatrical  authorship." 

"  Oh,  yes.  You  see  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  stage 
experience,  first  and  last,  —  been  on  the  boards,  too, 
myself.  I  played  Roaencrantz  in  London  once  to  Fech- 
ter's  Hamlet." 

"Indeed  I "  Kelton  murmured  in  a  reverential  tone, 
a  shade  too  solemn  for  sincerity. 

"  Fact !  Roaencrantz,  mind  you !  You  would  n't  be- 
lieve it,  I  suppose,  but  there  's  a  devil  of  a  difference 
between  him  and  Guildenstem.  It 's  a  bit  subtle,  but 
I  discovered  it  by  careful  study.  Shakespeare  meant 
to  draw  the  line.  He  knew  what  he  was  about, — 
pretty  much  always,  don't  you  see  ?  I  sat  up  nights, 
and  played  the  part  for  all  it  was  worth.  I  made  the 
distinction.  Now,  I  dare  say  that  Mr.  Jarvis,  himself, 
never  observed  there  was  one." 

"  I  can't  say  I  have,"  that  authority  admitted.  "  Yon 
see,  I  was  never  cast  for  Rosencrantz  or  Guildenstem." 

"  That 's  a  pity ! "  said  Mr.  Ballister,  rising  to  button 
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h..  coat  about  h.m.  "W'eU.  I  have  a  g«at  deal  on 
hand,  and  n.u.t  b.  going.  Good  luck  to  th«  .how, 
t<vmorrowl  I  .h.U  try  to  ««  the  performance.  I 'U 
mention  it,  anyway." 

"Thank.!"  rejoined  Mr.  Jarri..  "Do  your  duty 
by  u»,  like  a  man ! "  '  ^ 

r  '7l!7'-  ?~^-°'s''t  t«  yo«:  Kood-night,  Mi.. 
Cot;  good-night,  everybo<IyI"  And,  a.  though  the 
newspaper,  which  he  .erved  would  be  wrecked  by  a 
moment'.  pn)cra.tina(ion,  Mr.  Balli.ter  hurried  away 

"Clever  youth!"  muttered  Kelton,  when  the  door 
had  cW  beh.n.1  him.  "  •  Advancing '  upon  Duma.  I " 

•|The  tarantuk!"  «.id  Mr.  Jarvi,,  with  a  .mile. 

Comforting,  too ! "  Kelton  added.  "  Shake.pearo 

knew  what  he  wa.  about,  pretty  much  always,  didn't 

"Ko.encrantz!"  puraued  Mr.  Jarvi,,  reflectively, 
^nd  Guilden.tem !  Holloa,  Gofif,  you  're  not  going, 

"Ye.,"  deckred  Mr.  Canterbury,  caating  about  the 
room  a  look  of  perplexity.  "I  only  came  in  for  a 
minute.  You  tee,  I  thought  —  " 

"  Come  now,  Goif  1 "  .aid  Mr.  Jarvis,  hastily,  u  You 
had  no  bugines.  to  think  at  all,  a.  MIm  Colt  will  tell 

"  No,  you  had  n't ! "  confirmed  the  lady,  with  flut- 
tering  earnestness.  "  And  you  must  n't,  either !  " 

Mr.  Canterbury  glanced  from  one  to  the  other  in 
confusion    "But, -I  understood-"  he  began. 

Oh,  if  you  came  for  the  package,"  said  Miw  Colt, 
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iharply,  "  that  'i  in  the  kitchen.  Thii  way,  I  'U  get  it 
for  you ;  and  you  can  go  out  by  the  back  gate." 

"Ah  I "  Mid  Mr.  Canterbury,  more  puxzled  than  erer. 
"  Well,  good-night,  Adam ;  Mr.  Kelton,  good-night  I 
Mr.  — " 

"  Ivei !  "  laid  that  gentleman,  helping  him  out. 

*■  Mr.  Ives,  yea.  It 's  a  pleasure  to  have  seen  you, 
Mr.  Ives,  —  a  great  pleasure  I  "  Then,  in  a  pitiful 
state  of  embarrassment,  he  was  hustled  off  into  the 
kitchen,  whither  Miss  Colt  followed  him. 

For  some  time  longer  the  talk  by  the  fire  went  on, 
to  the  keen  enjoyment  of  Ives,  upon  whom  the  veteran 
actor's  personality  had  cast  a  kind  of  spell.  The  man 
was  absorbed  in  an  art  of  limited  range,  but  within 
its  limits  he  was  master.  Shrewd  and  kindly  too,  he 
had  learned  to  qualify  his  natural  quickness  of  per- 
ception by  a  wise  restraint.  His  humor  bore  no  trace 
of  bitterness.  Ives,  listening,  longed  to  know  him 
better ;  at  the  moment  of  parting,  he  wished  him 
success  on  the  morrow,  explaining  that  the  wish  was 
superfluous,  since  a  triumph  must  be  already  assured  ; 
but  the  old  war-horse  shook  his  head. 

"Ah  I "  he  sighed ;  "we  can't  tell  who  is  governor 
until  after  election  ! " 

Then,  giving  his  hand  warmly,  Mr.  Jarvis  urged 
his  new  friend  to  come  again.  Miss  Colt,  who  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene  opportunely,  repeated  the  in- 
vitation. All  had  gone  well,  and  the  evening  was  one 
to  be  remembered.  Ives  expressed  his  delight  to 
Kelton  on  the  way  home. 
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Very  glad  that  you  enjoyed  it,"  was  the  answer. 

"What  could  that  Joke  have  been?"  Ives  won 

dered.  "About  the  understudy?"  -l^^'  won- 


n 

SIDE-LIGHTS 

In  confiding  to  Humphrey  Kelton  ti,  A^^e  in  the 

forthcoming  production  at  the  Temple  Theatre  Jve! 

had  reckoned  upon  no  more  sympathj  than  he  fo^ 

nor,  .udeed,  upon  so  much  as  was  developed    if  1 

s:r:?r„.s'i:r°""  ^r--;i 

1«or,  I,  J  "^«"°n  8  part,  —  as  it  m  gLt  well  have 

ton  s  own  thought  at  the  time. 

Z  h        ""'.^'  f  """^  enthusiasms  were  dX  „„" 
one  by  one.  He  had  once  cared  much  for  books  S 
which  his  capacious  rooms,  where  no  one  ever Ime 

heTa^     n  ".!:^'  ^''"'  '•''"'"^  *™-  -natter      fo™' 
he  ha.1  collected  rare  editions.  That  taste  declined"!' 
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collection  was  dispersed,  and  he  began  to  fill  its  place 
with  costly  engravings.  When  his  interest  in  these 
had  languished,  he  entered  upon  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  stage,  past  and  present,  spending  all  his  even- 
ings at  the  theatre  and  seeking  the  society  of  actors.  It 
was  during  this  phase  of  his  progress  that  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Adam  Jarvis,  outlasting  the  fervid 
zeal  through  which  it  had  come  to  pass.  For  the  the- 
atrical interest  already  waned,  in  its  turn.  He  had 
decided  that  all  plays  were  too  long,  their  conventions 
too  patent  for  a  sensible  man's  endurance.  Nowadays, 
he  seldom  went  to  the  theatre,  rarely  stayed  it  through 
to  the  bitter  end.  His  way  of  life  approached  the  sear, 
the  yellow  leaf,  in  a  growing  tendency  to  distinguish 
himself  at  nightly  philosophic  discui'sion  of  the  cyn- 
ical sort  by  the  club-fire ;  or,  failing  that,  to  doze  the 
evening  away  over  a  newspaper  at  his  solitary  hearth- 
stone, amid  surroundings  that  expressed  nothing  so 
much  as  his  own  lack  of  interest  in  them. 

Mr.  Kelton  occupied  the  principal  floor  of  a  fine, 
old  house  in  a  pleasant  quarter.  There  were  two  time- 
worn  drawing-rooms  of  stately  proportions,  formal  and 
impersonal  in  the  disposition  of  their  appointments. 
For  he  had  no  sense  of  artistic  arrangement,  no  con- 
sciousness of  that  deficiency ;  and  daily  life  left  none 
of  the  usual  small  traces  upon  his  lodging,  where  all 
looked  as  if  the  tenant  had  absented  himself  indefi- 
nitely. His  daily  life,  indeed,  went  on  elsewhere. 
This  had  become  a  mere  nocturnal  shelter,  the  soul 
of  which  was  wanting.  Dust  settled  down  upon  its 
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dim  comers,  to  be  disturbed  only  by  special  permis- 
sion, given  reluctantly  at  long  intervals. 

In  one  such  comer  was  a  low,  mahogany  cabinet 
filled  with  curios  collected  there  by  chance.  Behind 
its  glass  door  were  huddled  together  lacquered  boxes 
and  sword-hilts  from  Japan  ;  a  dagger  of  Toledo ; 
Chinese  ivory  carvings,  Venetian  glass,  fragments  of 
Greek  pottery  and  Roman  marbles.  Amid  this  confu- 
sion a  human  skull  grinned  complacently,  but  half 
hidden  by  the  Egyptian  fez  that  adorned  it.  On  the 
top  of  the  cabinet  stood  two  small  bronze  reproductions 
of  the  antique,  —  Silenus  with  his  wine-cup,  a  flying 
faun,  — and  between  them  was  a  woman's  photograph 
in  a  tarnished  silver  frame. 

She  had  given  him  that  faded  likeness  long  ago, 
when  she  was  Rose  Douglas,  and  he  not  the  least  fa- 
vored of  her  many  suitors.  The  very  fashion  of  its 
garments  looked  antiouated,  absurdly  out  of  date.  All 
else,  too,  had  suffered  change.  She  was  a  middle-aged 
matron  now,  worldly-wise,  triumphant,  the  wife  of 
Stephen  Middlecot,  whose  name  and  fortune  all  re- 
spected. If  she  ever  called  to  mind  Mr.  Kelton's 
former  protestations,  it  must  have  been  to  laugh  at 
them.  Yet  his  was  a  genuine  passion,  the  sudden  futil- 
ity of  which  had  embittered  him.  For  though  it  had  be- 
come a  vague,  displeasing  memory  whose  full  force  was 
never  admitted  even  to  himself,  that  hope  unrealized 
had  changed  the  current  of  his  after  years,  making 
them  unprofitable  and  restless.  The  secret  of  Humphrey 
Kelton's  life  was  bounded  by  that  narrow  frame.  And 
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with  characteristic  indifierenoe  he  left  the  relic  in  ite 
old  place  with  other  relics  of  extinct  ages,  disregarded. 
Dining  alone  that  night,  he  came  away  early  from 
the  club,  where  nothing  in  particular  detained  him. 
It  was  a  fine,  mild  evening,  and  the  theatre  was  not 
far  off.  or  he  would  have  resisted  the  temptation  which 
suddenly  presented  itself.  Why  not  stroU  down  there, 
since  all  conditions  were  favorable,  and  see  what  was 
going  on  ?  He  went,  consequently,  to  find  the  usual 
bustle  cf  a  first  night  about  the  theatre  doors.  Yet 
he  procured  without  difficulty  the  single  seat  that  he 
demanded ;  and,  entering,  encountered  in  the  lobby 
the  manager,  Bamieoat  Bradish,  who,  decked  for  the 
festivity  in  dress  clothes,  wore,  besides,  that  air  of 
supreme  importance  which  the  occasion  warranted. 
Greeting  Kolton  cordially,  he  dragged  him  into  his 
private  office,  among  the  photographs  and  mementos, 
for  a  cigarette  and  a  word  or  two  before  the  warninff- 
beU.  * 

"  Plenty  of  time ! "  said  he.  "  Orchestra  not  up  yet. 
Very  glad  to  see  the  distinguished  stranger  1 " 

He  was  a  little,  puffy  man,  fair  and  rosy,  florid  in 
style,  several  shades  too  kindly  at  best,  and  in  his  first- 
night  manner  unctuous.  This,  on  the  surface  and 
before  the  curtain.  There  were  depths  behind,  where, 
as  it  was  darkly  hinted,  he  became  a  dcspit  of  the 
deepest  dye,  fierce,  implacable.  Well  inured  to  the 
manager's  trade,  he  served  the  time  and  the  public 
faithfully,  with  a  keen  scent  for  all  that  wo^dd  keep 
him  abreast  of  both.  His  besetting  weakness  was  a 
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yearning  for  soc-al  advancement,  not  in  the  least  likely 
to  be  realized;  yet  he  clung  to  the  hope  resolutely, 
and  looking  upon  Kelton  as  one  who  might,  some  day 
be  helpful  in  this,  strove  always  to  ripen  acquaintance 
with  him.  Kelton,  who  had  only  contempt  for  the 
peculiar  aml)ition  that  betrayed  itfalf  at  odd  moments 
respected  his  professional  skill,  and  tolerated  him 
accordingly. 

"  I  wish  you  came  oftener,  old  man !  "  went  on  the 
manager,  pleasantly. 

"Thanks,"  Kelton  replie.1;  "but  you  don't  need 
me,  to  judge  by  the  look  of  things.  To-night,  your 
house  will  hardly  hold  us." 

"Well,  business  is  fairly  good,  —  in  quality  as 
well  as  quantity.  The  Middlocots  have  the  lower  box 
on  the  left,  opposite  mine." 

"Ah!"  said  Kelton,  in  that  tone  of  dry  calmness 
which  so  often  reduced  conversation  with  him  to  a 
monologue. 

"  Yes ;  and  there  are  several  theatre-parties  of  the 
right  sort,  too,  in  the  stalls.  Not  that  it  matters,  but 
we  like  to  keep  our  tone  up,  you  know." 

"  Ah !  How  are  the  pieces?  It 's  a  Jarvis  night,  I 
hear." 

"  Yes,  he  has  his  opportunity,  especially  in  the  com- 
edy. The  French  thing  is  a  gem  in  its  way,— though 
much  too  refined  for  the  public;  but  you'll  like  It. 
There  goes  the  bell !  Drop  in  again  late^  won't  you?  " 

Kelton  returned  thanks,  without  committing  himself 
tn  another  visit  that  he  had  no  intention  of  making, 
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and  went  off  to  his  orchestra  stall  on  one  of  the  side 
aisles,  a  few  rows  from  the  stage.  Far  away  on  the 
left  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Middlecot  were  just  entering  the 
proscenium-box  which  Bradish  had  designated;  with 
them  was  a  tall,  portly  man,  recognizable  at  once 
as  John  Ashley,  the  banker,  Ashley  and  Company's 
controlling  spirit.  His  was  a  presence  of  distinction, 
such  as  the  manager  would  surely  have  chronicled  had 
he  been  forewarned  of  it. 

"Ives's  patron!"  Kelton  murmured.  "He  little 
suspects  what  his  precious  cashier  has  been  up  and 
doing!" 

Then  discovering  that  Ives,  himself,  occupied  one 
of  the  stalls  in  line  with  the  great  man,  and  catching 
his  eye  at  the  same  moment,  Kelton  nodded  to  him 
across  the  house.  There  was  a  twinkle  of  mirth  in  the 
response,  which  implied  that  the  young  exploiter  of 
the  dramatic  field  had  read  his  thought  and  found  a 
certain  grotesqueness  in  the  situation. 

Meanwhile,  the  orchestra  battered  with  barbaric 
vigor  at  familiar  music  to  which  no  one  listened.  The 
seats  rattled  down,  the  variant  spaces  grew  less  evi- 
dent. Behind  Kelton  one  of  Bradish's  properly  se- 
lected theatre-parties  established  itself,  chattering  in- 
cessantly. Before  him,  in  the  manager's  box,  suddenly 
appeared  the  quaint  figure  of  Miss  Kitty  Colt.  She 
was  accompanied  by  her  neighbor,  Mr.  Canterbury, 
the  globe-maker,  and  a  very  stout  woman  of  looks 

equally  eccentric  in  her  fairer  and  rosier  way, Mr. 

Canterbury's  wife,  as  Kelton  remembered.   He  de- 
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oided  now  that  the  three  made  a  picturesque  group, 
oontrasting  finely  with  the  conventional  one  opposite. 
But,  clearly,  there  was  in  the  box  a  fourth  person 
whom  he  could  not  see,  to  whom  from  time  to  time 
their  speech  was  addressed.  The  amiable  Bradish, 
perhaps,  had  settled  down  with  them  as  host  in  an 
interval  of  leisure. 

To  Ives,  sitting  alone,  and,  as  it  were,  apart,  these 
moments  of  expectation,  that  all  around  him  took  so 
calmly,  proved  absurdly  agitating.  In  vain  he  argued 
that  he  was  a  mere  interpreter,  without  responsibility 
for  what  the  swaying  curtain  would  so  soon  reveaL 
When  it  rolled  away,  disclosing  the  interior  of  a 
French  chateau,  so  well  set  as  to  provoke  a  round  of 
applause,  his  heart  beat  wildly.  He  could  hardly  hear 
the  opening  words,  which,  when  all  was  said  and  done, 
were  of  his  choosing.  He  perceived,  however,  that  the 
audience  listened  respectfully,  at  least ;  and  with  the 
first  ripple  of  laughter  he  began  to  regain  composure. 
Thereafter,  as  it  seemed,  he  acquired  a  sixth  sense, 
enabling  him  to  follow  the  action  of  the  play  and  its 
effect  upon  the  spectators  at  the  same  time.  The  cor- 
dial greeting  to  Jarvis,  faultlessly  made  up  as  a 
Frenchman  of  the  ancien  regime,  was  an  earnest  of 
success ;  from  that  moment  all  went  swimmingly. 

In  a  glow  of  delight  Ives  watched  the  veteran  sus- 
tain the  difficult  part  through  all  its  phases  of  wit, 
sentiment,  and  pathos,  where  nothing  came  "tardy 
off,"  nothing  was  overdone.  Equally  delighted  was  he 
at  the  general  appreciation  aroused  by  the  actor's 
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skill.  The  end  brought  a  double  recaU  for  Jarvis  and 
Lis  fellow  players.  There  were  murmurs  of  genuine 
approval  on  all  sides  as  Ives  hurried  out  to  meet  the 
rapturous  Bradish,  who  conducted  him  behind  the 
scenes  in  time  to  catch  Jarvis  at  the  door  of  his  dress- 
ing-room.  There  the  actor  and  the  translator  ex- 
changed congratulations,  while  the  manager  directed 
the  stage-hands  in  their  preparations  for  the  first  act 
of  the  comedy.  The  centre  of  the  stage  was  aU  turmoil 
and  confusion.  So  when  Jarvis  disappeared  to  change 
his  dress,  Ives  passed  down  the  "prompt-side"  to  its 
quiet  corner  at  the  curtain-line  for  a  look  at  the  front 
of  the  house. 

The  orchestra  had  resumed  its  thankless  task;  and 
beyond  the  dUigent  gesticulations  of  the  leader's  baton 
could  be  distinguished  many  familiar  faces,  with  Kel- 
ton's  standing  out  among  them  impenetrable  as  a 
mask.  Ives  turned  from  it  to  Miss  Colt's  cheerier  one 
in  the  manager's  box.  From  his  seat  he  had  already 
noted  her  presence;  had  identified  Mr.  Canterbury,  of 
course,  but  not  the  globe-maker's  wife,  whom  he  had 
never  seen  before;  and,  like  Kelton,  he  had  wondered 
whether  the  invisible  fourth  person  of  the  group  was 
Bradish,  or  some  one  else.  Now,  from  his  command- 
ing point  of  view  behind  the  curtain,  he  saw  that  the 
fourth  chair,  in  the  background,  was  occupied  by  a 
young  woman,  who  looked  uncommonly  like  the  pretty 
serving-maid  of  the  nigbt  before  in  Gibbon  Place. 
Strange!  he  thought;  but,  after  all,  not  so  strange  I 
What  more  natural  than  that  Miss  Colt  should  prefer 
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to  ooi.ie  thus  attended  ?  It  was  the  maid,  unquestionably. 
Yet  her  present  dress  seemed  as  little  like  a  maid's  as 
possible  ;  her  whole  bearing,  too,  disproved  her  station. 
She  laughed  and  chatted  now  with  the  others  upon  fa- 
miliar, equal  terms.  Then,  a  a\  ift,  iUurainating  process 
of  the  mind  gave  him  the  clue  ro  the  contradiction  in 
the  next  instant.  He  remembered  the  mysterious, 
ever-present  joke  of  last  night,  hovering  about  the 
maid,  to  Jarvis's  infinite  amusement  and  his  own  per- 
plexity. The  girl,  for  some  reason  unexplained,  had 
disguised  herself  to  wait  upon  the  table.  She  was  not 
a  maid,  at  all.  That  accounted  for  her  good  looks  and 
good  manners.  Why  had  he  not  suspected  the  truth 
at  once  ?  Simply  because  she  had  played  the  part  to 
pei'fection.  She  was  a  brilliant,  clever  woman ;  he  saw 
that  now,  even  at  a  distance.  Who,  then,  was  she? 

If  Ives  could  only  have  overheard  the  conversation 
progressing  at  that  moment  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall  against  which  he  leaned,  his  last  question  would 
have  been  answered.  Since  th  fall  of  the  curtain 
Mrs.  Middleoot  had  looked  across  at  the  manager's 
box ;  idly,  at  first,  then  with  an  interest  which  finally 
drew  the  attention  of  her  companions  that  way. 

"  A  queer  party,  Stephen,  opposite !  "  she  remarked 
to  her  husband.  "I  wonder  who  they  can  be." 

"  Where  ?  Oh,  in  Bradish's  box !  Friends  of  his, 
I  suppose,  —  but  I  don't  know  them." 

"  Such  a  comical  little  old  woman !  "  continued  his 
wife  ;  "  but  the  girl  is  very  pretty.  A  fine,  intelligent 
face !  Mr.  Ashley !  Do  you  see  ?  " 
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»uf  I"  t'^7'  "'■""  "«•"  "°  ''"■^"  ""  °f  the  be.t, 
Jl  L."  «^";i.  ""^;'^'"«»  «cl«mation  of  s^! 
pnse,  he  laughed  heartUy. 

^^••Ahl  you  know  tbeffl,  then?"  .aid  Mr..  Middle- 

"Not  the  old  woman,"  he  replied,  with  the  rfa..  .tiU 

the  young  one,  yes, -and  the  other..  They  are  Mr 
Canterbury  and  hi.  wife,  well  worth  knowi^^  So.' 
And^the  g.rl  „  only  n,y  niece.  Dorothy.  _  D^^thy 

"Dorothy  Ashley  I"    repeated    Mr..    Middleoot. 
overcome  with  surprise.  J»>a(Uecot, 

™,f  I' '^"'J'"!/?.?''*'^  "f'^"""-  "I «'»»''  wonder  that 
you  are  .tartled,"  sai.!  J,..  -She  does  not  live  in 

rorWr/sT'TrT  '■'"••  °'  '•"•  How  should 
Dick  whi  ^^^'^^'-'lyctiWof  my  elder  brother. 
Dick,  who  d,ed  five  year,  ago  in  Campfield,  on  the 

^  TZ^"'  '""'^'"y"  '^"  Dorothy!,  home 
^e  ,s  attached  to  the  old  place,  and  persists  in  ^ 
2»>ng  there,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  is  left  ve^ 
much  alone;  her  mother,  too,  has  died.  We  enti^ 

the  Canterbury,  now, -her    father',   old   friend, 
and  she  comes  to  my  house,  next  week,    lo^w  u 

Zt^r       :  1"°*  '"'°'"  ^°"  '"'-  -*  forgotten 
that  you  are  to  dine  with  me." 

tiu'ttn  T^"""'  ^  '^"°''  ^°'Set.  But  I  must  n't  wait 

t.11  then  to  discover  whether  Mis.  Ashley  is  really 

«  agreeable  a.  she  seems.  I  mean  to  caU  upor  her 
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at  her  friends'  —  you  will  give  me  their  tddreu. 
Stephen,  do  look  at  her  1 " 

"  Why,  I  am  doing  nothing  else  1 "  said  Mr.  Mid- 
dleoot.  "John !  How  on  earth  have  you  contrived  to 
inherit  such  a  relative  as  that?  " 

"  By  not  deserving  her,  I  suppose,"  Mr.  Ashley  ex- 
plained. "  Good  relatives  come  of  themselves,  like  all 
fate's  pleasant  caprices.  I  '11  venture  to  state  that 
Dorothy  improves  upon  acquaintance.  There  is  only 
one  trouble  with  her.  She  has  views." 

Mrs.  Middlecot  half  closed  her  deep-blue  eyes,  — 
the  finest  of  her  features,  —  and  wrinkled  her  brow  to 
suggest  desperation.  In  youth,  her  face  had  been  called 
handsome,  but  expressionless.  Now  that  her  dark  hair 
was  shot  with  gray,  she  had  learned  the  value  of  ex- 
pression, and,  at  her  best,  looked  handsome  stiU. 

"  Views  1"  she  echoed.  "That 'shad.  Can  nothing 
be  done  about  it  ?  " 

"  Not  by  me  I "  isserted  Mr.  Ashley.  "  I  talk  with 
her,  and  waste  my  words.  The  fact  is  that  I  don't 
understand  her.  After  all,  that 's  not  surprising,  in  an 
old  bachelor  like  me.  Now,  if  you — " 

"  If  I  would  talk  with  her,  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Middlecot.  "  Why,  I  should  have  difficulty  in  under- 
standing her,  myself.  I  have  n't  any  views." 

"  Precisely.  And  she  would  profit  by  the  force  of 
your  example.  She  might  learn,  then,  that  it  is  the 
perfection  of  woman  to  be  characterless,  as  Coleridge 
said." 

Mrs.   Middlecot  straightened  in  her  chair,  and 
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opened  her  ey«.  to  the  full  e^tentTTchar^j^ri^^, 
i  iJ  Coleridge  my  that,  Mr.  Aihley  ?  " 

Ophe^uinTi.^"''  Sh.lce.p..re  to  witne...  citing 
Ophelw  .nd  De^lemona  a.  hi.  ideal,  perfect  women." 
One  went  mad,  and  the  other  married  a  bkck 
man  "retorted  Mr..  MiddW.  "And  how  at^^ 
Ko.aI.„d?  And  Portia?  An.I  Viok?  And  LtZ 
t.K,,  for  that  matter?  Upon  the  whole,  Mr  A.hl  "  I 
can  t  agree  with  Coleridge."  ^'  ^ 

her  hu.band,  laughing.  "I  am  afrai.l  that,  in  your 
ob.rvat.on.  of  bachelor,'  wive,,  you  forgot  to  ilow 
for  the  personal  equation." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it !  "  protested  Mr.  Ashley    "  Char 
•oterless  mean., -well,  it  mean.-"         ^  '* 

were^you.  Stephen,  behave  yourself  I  Hush!  Thecur. 
Moving  outward  through  the  theatre  lobby  when 

withrriirei'ttrdC'^"^^-'^^^- 

"  What  talent  Jarvis  haa !  "  =!,„  ,    , 

tHkp  M,nf  •""•"s  nasi     she  remarked.   "To 

Wh  etX;:;/:r-"  P-*  ='^'«'  the  other,  and  do 
"nf  rT*^^^^»  :"•■«"  ^orjBure." 
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Ivet  wondered, 
"The  work  WM  remarkably  goo<l,"  ihe  deolnred. 
"  Every  word  told.  I  .liould  never  have  gueued  it  to 
be  a  tranalation." 

Ives  bleaaed  her,  inwardly. 

"  Don't  you  agree  with  me ?"  demanded  the  lady, 
imperiously,  with  a  iliade  of  vexation  at  his  silence. 

"  Yes,  in  part,"  he  replied.  "  Some  credit,  no  doiil)t, 
is  due  to  the  translator.  Yet,  given  a  strong  original, 
it  can't  be  so  very  difficult  to  find  an  equivalent"  that 
will  toll,  —  in  p-ose,  at  least." 

"  Can't  it,  iD-lecd  ?  That  may  be,  but  neither  you 
nor  I  coulil  have  done  it,  I  am  sure." 
"  I  am  sure  of  one,"  laughed  he. 
"  And  it '»  just  like  you  critical  Bostonians,"  she 
went  on,  in<ligiiantly,  "  to  like  parts  of  things." 

'"You  critical  Bostonijins ' !  "  he  repeated.  "Why, 
are  n't  we  in  the  same  boat  ?  " 

"  By  marriage  only,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  said 
Mrs.  Middlecot.  "I  was  born  in  New  York,  and 
never  cease  to  be  thankful." 

"That  accounts  for  it.  "What  a  pity  that  this 
clever,  anonymous  Bostonian,  who  is  probably  over- 
critical  of  himself,  should  not  hear  you  sound  his 
praises ! " 

"  He  is  probably  starving  for  lack  of  one  kind  word. 
Discover  him  for  me,  pleiise,  if  you  can.  I  reaUy  want 
to  know  him  very  much." 

Ives  laughed  lightly.  "I  will  do  my  best,  then,— 
not  to  discover  him," 
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"  That  'g  very  kind  of  you.  Why  ?  " 

h  J '^leTfT  """'  "*  '"" '  ""^  ■""***''  ^ '"  '^•— 

Tw'Tf^f^,""  ^''"  '*°  q»a'™Ji''g  about?"  inquired 
M.  M.ddle<»t.  «  they  all  can.e  out  into  theli^ht 

"We  are  not  quarreling,"  said  his  wife.    « I  have 

estahhah  the  authorship  of  'Love-in-idleness'  before 

"Oh  but  I  thought  the  Frenchman's  name  was 
printed  m  the  bill.  See,  here  it  is  I " 

"Quite  right,  Mr.  MiddlecotI"  Ives  inteTx>sed. 

Ibe  author  g  name  is  there ! " 

"Don't  quibble,  please  1 "  said  Mrs.  Middlecot, 
^verety.  "I  meant  the  American  author,  not  the 
French  one,  Stephen." 

"Ah,  the  translator!" 

"  Yes,  —  to  be  accurate  I  "  she  returned.  "  We  must 
speak  by  the  card,  I  see,  as  Hamlet  says.  But  it 's  all 

™    I  "T'Jt  ^T  "•'" ''  *^  '^'ri'^.  -and  he™  's 
my  hand,  Mr.  Ives,  to  seal  the  bai^n.  Good-night ' " 
At  partmg,  Mr.  Ashley  detained  Ives  a  moment  to 
say  that  he  hoped  for  a  favorable  answer  to  a  note 
just  posted, -an  invitation  to  dinner  on  a  night  of 
the  week  foUowmg,  to  meet  his  niece.    Ives  had  no 
eng:^ment,  and  accepted  it  with  thanks,  viva  voce 
wondenng  mentally  who  the  niece  might  be. 
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Left  alone  when  the  carriage  drove  off,  Ives  walked 
homeward  briskly,  taking  all  his  street-crossings  at 
acute  angles.  Midway  in  one  of  these,  he  came  upon 
a  man's  figure  moving  at  a  slower  pace,  gradually  de- 
fining itself  through  the  darkness  as  Kelton's. 

"  Hail,  dramatist  I "  cried  the  figure,  with  a  mock 
aalute.  "Why  so  fast?" 

"  I  fly  from  the  crime  and  its  consequences,"  said 
Ives,  lightly,  checking  his  speed  at  once. 

" The  guilty  don't  escape  so  easily,  —  as  you'll  see 
when  you  read  Chilworth  in  the  morning." 

"Who  knows?  "Ives  retorted,  as  they  walked  on 
together.  "  He  may  have  liked  it." 

"  Very  probably,"  conceded  Kelton.  «  Your  piece 
was  the  better  of  the  two  in  my  opinion,  —  much  the 
better." 

"  Good  I "  said  Ives,  betraying  in  his  tone  surprise 
and  pleasure. 

Kelton  chuckled.  "Yes,"  continued  he;  "it  wag 
short." 

"  Good  again ! "  said  Ives,  undaunted. 
"Cheer  up,  my  boyl"  Kelton  urged,  hopefully. 
"  Things  will  be  worse  to-morrow.  Meanwhile,  here 's 
my  door ;  come  in  and  smoke  a  cigar  with  me.  I  'U  find 
a  bottle  of  something,  somewhere.  Cornel  It's  not 
bedtime  yet." 

Curious  about  Kelton's  lodging,  which  he  did  flot 

know,  Ives  yielded  readily.   Kalton,  leading  the  way, 

struck  a  light ;  then,  advising  his  guest  to  choose  a 

comfortable  chair,  if  such  could  be  found,  and  to  take 
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a  cigar  from  the  box  upon  the  table,  he  went  off  in 
search  of  his  promised  bottle. 

Ives  lighted  the  cigar;  but,  instead  of  seating  him- 
self he  moved  about  for  a  general  survey  of  the  rooms 
with  a  swift  conclusion  that  they  were  highly  charac^ 
tenstic  of  their  occupant.  When  he  came  to  the  cabi- 
net  of  curios,  he  stopped  to  consider  these  in  detail- 
and  tailing  up  the  photograph,  examined  it  closely' 
'  Mrs.  Middlecot  in  a  former  state ;  yes,  it  must  be  1 " 
he  decided.  "  Strange,  to  find  that  here ! "  Then,atthe 
sound  of  his  host's  returning  footstep,  he  cut  short  his 
reflections,  and,  hurriedly  putting  down  the  portrait, 
turned  his  back  upon  it. 

"This  is  all  most  comfortable,"  he  remarked  later 
as  they  sat  smoking  over  the  whiskey  which  Kelton 
had  procured.  "  Are  you  an  old  inhabitant  ?  " 

"Let  me  see,"  Kelton  reckoned;  "I  date  from  a 

dozen  years  ago,  -yes,  ail  of  that.  It  suits  me  exactly, 

that  s  the  main  point ;  and  it 's  not  so  bad,  I  suppose  " 

"Decidedly  not.  I  wish  my  own  pkoe  were  half  w 

good." 

"  Better  it,  then,  by  aU  means,  if  you  can.  A  wise 
man  sets  up  the  best  quarters  possible  to  his  condition 
as  a  barrier  between  him  and  the  world's  temptations 
—  a  safeguard  against  that  worst  of  aU  others,  the 
matrimonial  one." 

Ives  laughed.  "  That 's  a  new  remedy ! "  he  argued. 
"  Dome  of  us  scarcely  need  it." 

"  Some  of  us,  my  boy,  have  reached  the  age  of  wia. 
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"  Ah  !  and  what  ig  that  ?  " 

"  Thackeray  put  it  once  at  'forty  year,' "  said  Kel- 
ton,  enveloping  himself  in  a  cloud  of  smoke ;  "  but 
the  times  are  altered,  and  I  am  not  so  sanguine.  Let 
us  call  it  forty-flve,  when,  according  to  our  Autocrat, 
old  age  begins." 

"Why,  this  is  horrible!"  laughed  Ives  again. 
"  While  you  are  entirely  safe,  eighteen  years  of  danger 
remain  to  me." 

"  Supposing  you  to  be  normal,  yes." 
«  Yes,  but  I  'm  not  I "  declared  Ives,  emphatically. 
"I'm  enlightened,  illuminated.  With  me  marriage 
has  ceased  to  be  a  disturbing  influence ;  it  never  enters 
into  my  calculations  at  all." 

"  I  like  to  hear  you  say  it.  And  you  mean  it,  too, 
probably." 

"  Of  course  I  mean  it.  I  really  believe,  Kelton,  that 
I  am  as  unlikely  to  marry  as  any  man  in  this  world, 
—  excepting  possibly  yourself." 

"  Good  1  "  said  Kelton.  "  Stick  to  that,  if  you  can  ; 

but   ah  1    those   eighteen   years !  There   are, nine 

times  twelve  are  a  hundred  and  eight,  —  yes,  two  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  moons  in  them,  —  and  moons  are 
changeable." 

"  I  never  sleep  in  the  moonlight,"  I\es  protested. 
"  Do  you  take  me  for  Endymion  ?  " 

"  Put  up  the  bars,  nevertheless !  "  insisted  his  hos- 
pitable  mentor.   "You  can't  be  too  careful.   Your 
present  dramatic  ambition   may  serve   as  one,  if  it 
holds ;  but  my  own  pet  barrier,  after  all,  is  the  surest. 
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Make  your  immediate  surroundings  thoroughly  com- 
fortable. Be  like  the  hermit-crab,  who,  when  his  shell 
is  outgrown,  removes  at  once  to  another,  always  choos- 
ing one  larger  and  finer  than  the  last.  He  is  your 
model  bachelor.  Then,  if  you  beware  of  juxtaposi- 
tion  —  " 

"Juxtaposition?" 

"  Yes.  Have  you  forgotten  Clough's  remarks  upon 
that  ?  —  or  don't  you  young  men  read  Clough  nowa- 
days? Wait  a  bit,  I  '11  find  it  for  you ! "  Tlien,  jump- 
ing up,  Kelton  presently  brought  the  book,  scattered 
the  dust  fro-n  ita  leaves  and  turned  to  the  passage. 
"Here  y<,v.  are!  — 'Allah  is  great,  no  doubt,  and 
Juxtaposition  his  prophet.'  There's  more  about  it, 
too.  It  points  the  moral  and  adorns  the  tale.  The  hero 
escapes  Juxtaposition,  and  goes  scot-free.  It 's  all  in 
'Amours  de  Voyage,'  — a  great  poem  I  '  Solvitur 
ambulando '  is  its  motto.  Remember  that  I " 

"I  will,"  Ives  promised,  with  a  smile.  "As  for  Jux. 
taposition,  forewarned  is  forearmed.  I  defy  the  matri. 
monial  prophet  and  all  his  works." 

Kelton  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  The  confidence  of 
youth  1"  said  he.  "WeU,  I've  warned  you.  By  the 
way,"  he  went  on,  "an  idea  strikes  me,  — a  good 
one.  Morris,  the  architect,  has  just  vacated  the  rooms 
over  these,  —  he  is  getting  married,  poor  devil  I 
Why  shouldn't  you  take  up  with  the  empty  sheU? 
It  has  possibilities  that  are  by  no  means  expen- 
sive." 

"The  idea  is  worth  considering,  but " 
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"Then  the  sooner,  the  better ;  consider  it  now.  The 
Tooms  are  open.  I  will  show  them  to  you." 

Upon  the  word,  accordingly,  they  proceeded  to  the 
upper  floor,  which  Kelton  displayed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  ceilings  were  lower  than  his  own,  and  the 
appointments  otherwise  somewhat  less  pretentious; 
but  all  was  in  good  order,  and  even  in  their  emptiness 
the  rooms  suggested  comfort.  Ives,  ab-eady,  could  see 
himself  established  there  at  ease.  The  nominal  rent, 
however,  upon  inquiry  proved  more  than  he  cared  to 
pay.  He  said  so  frankly,  as  they  came  down. 

"  The  asking  price ! "  repUed  Kelton,  whose  idea 
was  fast  becoming  fixed.  "  Tenants  of  the  better  sort 
are  scarce,  and  not  to  be  dealt  with  lightly.  Make  an 
offer,— or,  rather,  let  me  make  it.  I  will  negotiate 
for  you." 

Ives  thanked  him,  and  deciding  at  once  upon  the 
terms  of  the  prospective  bargain,  left  the  matter  in 
Kelton's  hands.  He  went  away  with  something  more 
than  a  young  man's  sense  of  pleasure  at  the  friendly 
advance  of  an  older  one  whom  he  likes,  —  distinctly 
gratified,  indeed,  by  the  desire  for  closer  relationship 
thus  manifested.  "We  should  make  good  neighbors," 
he  thought ;  "  not  too  companionable !  Kelton's  views 
of  life  are  edifying ;  I  wonder  how  he  came  by  them. 
Is  Mrs.  Middlecot's  early  likeness  a  warning  or  a 
remembrance?  Who  shall  say?  Not  he!" 

Meanwhile  Kelton,  who  had  accompanied  his  guest 
to  the  outer  door,  climbed  slowly  t»  his  hermitage. 
"Good  fellow,  that !  If  only  the  bee  of  marriage  does 
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not  buzz  into  his  bonnet ! "  he  muttered,  closing  his 
inner  door  upon  the  world.  The  jar,  slight  as  that  was, 
rattled  down  the  woman's  portrait,  —  his  warning  or 
remembrance,  —  in  its  metal  frame  upon  the  shelf  where 
Ives  had  replaced  it  insecurely.  Kelton  turned  at  the 
sound,  and  bringing  the  half-forgotten  relic  into  the 
light,  studied  its  wan  features  with  a  mocking  smile. 
The  lines  were  lines  of  beauty  still.  How  well  he  remem- 
bered  when  she  looked  like  that !  Then,  with  the  sudden 
revulsion  of  feeling  which  may  overcome  unexpectedly 
the  most  persistent  scoffer,  there  swept  before  him 
unbidden,  in  a  kind  of  calenture,  the  phantasm  of  his 
ideal  future,  as  he  had  planned  it  in  those  bygone  days. 
He  saw  his  own  hearthstone  glorified  by  this  woman's 
presence,  in  the  very  colors  she  had  worn.  The  fire- 
light gleamed  upon  her  cheek,  her  hair,  —  irradiating 
all  the  figure,  like  an  aureole.  She  smiled  upon  him 
sweetly,  still  young,  still  beautiful.  It  was  as  if  some 
shuttered  window  in  the  dead  of  night  had  sprung 
open  mysteriously  to  reveal  a  sunlit  kndscape.  For  a 
moment  only !  In  the  next  the  shutters  closed  again, 
the  radiance  was  gone.  And  he,  coming  to  himself, 
without  even  the  tribute  of  a  sigh,  put  the  charm  that 
had  wrought  the  momentary  spell  back  into  its  place 
among  his  curios.  Then,  opening  the  old  volume  of 
Clough,  he  sat  down  by  the  heap  of  ashes  on  his  lonely 
hearth,  and  read  his  favorite  "  Amours  de  Voyage  " 
once  more,  from  beginning  to  end. 
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When  Mrs.  Middlecot  drove  into  Gibbon  Place,  a 
few  days  later,  for   the  afternoon  call   upon  Miss 
Dorothy  Ashley  to  which  she  had  pledged  herself,  it 
was,  as  she  told  her  husband  afterward,  to  be  '"con- 
sumed  with  curiosity."  In  avoiding  the  precipitous 
descent  of  the  hUl  her  coachman  had  taken  a  round- 
about way  through  shabby  streets  given  up  to  the 
small  trade  of  a  poor,  overcrowded  quarter  where  the 
long  lines  of  sunless  shop-fronts  grew  more  and  more 
depressing.  And  when,  after  turning  from  all  this  un- 
pleasantness into  a  region  of  melancholy  repose,  the 
horses  at  last  stood  still  before  the  wooden  barrier  of 
the  "oasis,"  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  come  t» 
the  world's  end.  The  Canterburys'  door  was  a  few 
steps  farther  on,  and,  as  she  walked  toward  it,  she 
looked  askance  at  the  severely  respectable  old  houses, 
wondering  whut  sort  of  dreary  life  went  on  in  them. 
But  if  the  environment  impressed  her  as  more  sombre 
tlian  picturesque,  the  incursion  itself  had  aU  the  charm 
of  novelty;  and  she  pursued  it  with  delight  across  the 
Canterbury  threshold,  upon  the  information  that  Miss 
Ashley  was  at  home  to  visitors. 

The  ground-floor  room  in  front  where  she  awaited 
Miss  Ashley's  coming  had  a  character  of  its  own  which 
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interested  her.  She  decided  at  the  first  glance  that 
every  article  of  furniture  must  be,  at  least,  a  genera- 
tion old;  and  there  was  "an  air"  about  them  all, 
though  one  too  formal  for  comfort  The  impulse  of  a 
housekeeper  in  such  cases  is  always  toward  rearrange- 
ment ;  and  Mrs.  Middleoot,  could  scarcely  restrain 
herself  from  pulling  certain  chairs  and  tables  out  from 
the  wall  to  make  a  chief  point  of  interest  near  the 
really  fine  old  English  fireplace.  The  portrait,  above 
it,  of  an  angular  woman  in  a  flowered  gown,  —  prob- 
ably a  Copley,  —  hung,  much  too  high.  That  was 
the  best  thing  in  the  room,  of  course ;  though  there 
stood  out  from  a  dark  comer  a  large,  celestial  globe, 
pleasantly  mellowed  by  time,  which  struck  her  as  a 
most  unusual  object,  looking  as  if  it  had  a  history. 
She  turned  from  this  for  a  satisfying  moment  before 
the  mirror,  in  its  old-fashioned  frame  of  tarnished  gilt, 
which  occupied  the  spaca  between  the  windows.  On 
the  table  under  it  was  a  glass  dish  containing  a  heap 
of  pebbles,  —  red,  orange,  green,  white,  —  collected 
there,  apparently,  for  the  sake  of  their  brilliant  va- 
riety in  color.  This,  too,  seemed  most  unusual.  She 
picked  up  one  of  the  bright  stones  to  examine  it,  and 
found  with  some  dismay  that  she  had  dipped  her  fingers 
into  clear  water  which  filled  the  glass  to  the  very  brim. 
Laying  the  pebble  down,  she  shook  the  drops  from 
her  gloved  hand ;  and  at  that  moment  Miss  Ashley 
came  in  upon  her  with  a  pleasant  greeting. 

"Younger  than  I  supposed,  —  not   over  twenty- 
five,  at  most!"  thought  Mrs.  Middlecot;  "pretty, 
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very  pretty,  though  not  handaoine.  Her  eyes  are  of 
no  particular  color,  and  too  far  apart ;  a  good  figure, 
but  no  style ! "  Thus,  passing  mentally  to  the  details 
of  a  dress,  too  simple  for  the  prevailing  fashion,  she 
feared  that  Miss  Ashley  had  a  soul  above  clothes. 
Then,  yielding,  despite  this  attitude  of  partial  resist- 
ance, to  the  girl's  unconscious  charm,  she  forgot  to 
criticize ;  and,  in  a  very  few  moments,  as  she  subse- 
quently deckred,  was  carried  away  by  her. 

Miss  Ashley's  eyes,  unclassable  at  first  sight,  were, 
in  fact,  very  animated  gray  ones;  and,  if  wide  apart, 
they  were  also  wide  open,  frank,  and  fearless,  with  a 
dear  light  in  them.  Her  complexion,  neither  blond 
nor  brunette,  was  by  no  means  colorless.  She  had  fine, 
brown  hair  in  abundance  ;  and  in  her  arrangement  of 
that  and  of  her  dress  she  obeyed  an  instinct  which, 
though  not,  perhaps,  uniformly  unerring,  was  always 
founded  upon  her  own  ideas  of  good  taste.  In  these 
matters  she  did  what  she  conceived  best  suited  to  her ; 
took  thought  of  it  at  the  time,  and,  then,  once  for  all, 
dismissed  the  thought.  A  similar  instinct  of  good  taste 
guided  and  controlled  her  manners,  in  which  consid- 
eration of  others  held  always  the  first  place,  and  that 
of  the  effect  which  she,  herself,  was  making  no  place 
at  all..  Her  behavior,  in  short,  was  as  simple  and  un- 
affected as  her  dress.  She  enjoyed  life  heartily,  taking 
for  granted  the  enjoyment  of  those  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact.  A  sound,  cheerful,  light-hearted  out- 
look upon  the  world,  illuminating  all  her  features, 
made  friends  for  her  at  once  in  all  classes  of  society. 
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No  one  could  be  long  Indifferent  to  her,  for  ihe  wai 
indifferent  to  none. 

After  a  word  of  thanki  for  the  vi»it,  Miss  Aihley 
•poke  of  the  theatre  where  she  had  seen  Mrg.  Middle- 
cot  at  a  distance,  across  the  house. 

"You  had  the  lower  box,"  she  said  ;  "Uncle  John 
was  with  you." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Middlecot;  "oh,  and  that  re- 
minds  me !  Who  was  the  dear  little  old  lady  in  your 
box  ?  Mr.  Ashley  did  not  recognize  her." 

"  Miss  Colt,  you  mean.  It  was  her  box,  not  oura. 
Mr.  Jarvis  sent  it  to  her.  She  is  a  dear,—  that 's  just 
the  word."  And  Miss  Ashley  strengthened  the  as- 
sertion by  a  brief  review  of  Miss  Colt's  past  and  pre- 
sent history,  which  served  to  show  that  the  prevalent 
respect  of  the  neighborhood  for  the  retired  actress 
was  well  founded. 

Mrs.  Middlecot  listened  eagerly,  with  a  feeling  that 
instead  of  this  world's  end  she  had  found  a  new  world's 
beginning. 

"  And  so  Mr.  Jarvis  lives  there,"  she  said,  at  last. 
"  He  is  your  neighbor,  then.  Do  you  see  him,  some- 
times?" 

"Oh, yes.  Mr.  Canterbury  and  he  are  old  friends, 
as  well  as  neighbors ;  he  often  comes  here." 

"  How  delightful  to  see  and  know  him  intimately, 
in  his  habit  as  he  lives.  He  ust  have  had  so  many 
interesting  experiences." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Miss  Ashley.  « If  one  only  knew 
how  to  get  at  them!  Mr.  Jarvis  is  a  very  reserved 
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man,  — especially  about  himielf;  altogether  too  mod- 
est, according  to  Mr.  Cant»rbury,  for  tbii  workaday 
world."  ' 

"I  am  sure  of  that,"  Mrs.  Middleoot  agreed. 
«  Otherwise,  he  would  be  far  better  known,  —  famous, 
indeed,  the  world  over.  At  his  best,  in  his  own  pecul- 
iar  line,  he  stands  unrivaled.  The  other  night,  he  wai 
really  great.  Don't  you  think  so?  " 

"  I  am  hardly  an  authority,"  said  Miss  Ashley,  smil- 
ing;  "but  I  can  imagine  nothing  better,  —  especially 
in  the  first  play,  —  >  Love-in-idleness.'  " 

"  Oh,  th:it  was  simply  perfect,  —  his  ideal  part  I 
I  wonder  who  translated  it  for  him." 

"  I  can  tell  you.  It  was  done  by  a  Mr.  Ives." 
"  Mr.  Ives?  Mr.  Ives?  Not  Staunton  Ives,  surely?" 
"  Yes,"  replied  Miss  Ashley,  with  confidence.  "  That 
is  his  name." 

Mi-s.  Middlecot  laughed,  without  explaining  why. 
"  Is  it  possible  ?  "  she  asked.  "  I  never  should  have 
thought  it  of  him.  Should  you  ?  " 

"I  know  Mr.  Ives  only  by  sipht,"  Miss  Ashley 
answered.  "  Yet  I  am  sure  that  it  was  he.  Mr.  Ives, 
himself,  is  directly  responsible  for  the  statement  which 
I  heard,  the  other  evening,  at  Miss  Colt's.  So  there 
can  be  no  mistake,  you  see." 

Again  Mrs.  Middlecot  laughed,  with  no  apparent 

reason.   "  Well,"  she  said,  "  he  is  to  be  congratulated 

upon  a  clever   piece  of   work ;  "   adding  mentally  : 

"  And  I  owe  him  one,  too,  for  deceiving  me  so  cleverly  I " 

Then  she  turned  from  that  subject  to  other  things ; 
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inquired  about  the  portrait,  which  proved  indeed  to 
be  a  Copley,  and  moved  nearer  to  admire  it.  Failing 
next  to  the  oeleitial  globe,  ihe  eyed  iu  quaintly  drawn 
oonitellationi  curiouily. 

"  Thi»  rouit  be  very  old,"  she  luggetted. 
"  The  mapi  are  old,"  laid  Miu  Aihley,  twirling 
the  globe  ilowly,  to  ditphy  them  all  in  turn.  "  They 
were  engraved  in  Venice,  two  hundred  years  ago,  at 
lea«t.   But  the  globe  i«  modern.   Uncle  Goff  — Mr. 
Canterbury  —  made  that,  hinuelf." 
"  He  made  that,  —  Mr.  Canterbury  ?  " 
"Yea.    Didn't  you   know?"   laid   Miu  Aihley, 
laughing.  "That  i«  hia  occupation.  He  makes  globes, 
here,  —  in  this  house." 

Mrs.  Middlecot,  in  bewilderment,  gknced  vaguely 
about,  as  if  for  traces  of  the  process.  "  Here  1 "  she 
repeated.  "  Is  it  poMible  ?  How  strange  that  seems !  " 
"  Oh,  not  in  this  room  I "  Miss  Ashley  ezpUined. 
"He  has  a  workshop."  Then,  moved  thereto  by  her 
visitor's  eager  face,  she  added :  "  Would  you  like  to 
look  at  it  ?  It  might  interest  you  to  see  how  the  work 
u  done." 

"  I  should  like  it  of  all  things !  If  your  uncle  would 
not  object  —  " 

"Mr.  Canterbury?  Oh,  no!  He  isn't  really  my 
nnole,  I  only  call  him  that,  —  but  1  know  he  wiU  be 
delighted  to  see  us.  Come !  " 

So,  without  more  ado.  Miss  Ashley  led  the  way  into 
the  back  hall  of  the  main  house,  and  thence  through  a 
naiiow,  well-lighted  passage  running  the  whole  length 
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of  •  wing  directly  to  an  inner  door  conununioating 
with  the  iliop.  The  yard-ipaoe  incloMd  by  the  houie 
and  it!  dependenoiee,  neatly  kept,  ai  Mr».  Middlecot 
diioemed,  was  bright   with  autumnal  flowers.  And 
the  ihop  provetl  to  be  a  three-»toried  itruoture  of  brick, 
built  aoroM  the  back  of  the  yard  with  a  wide  frontage 
upon  an  insignificant  street  in  the  rear,  which  gave  ao- 
oest  to  the  building  for  all  commercial  purposes.  Enter- 
ing thus  by  the  postern  gate,  they  emerged  in  a  large 
low  room  fumi8he<l  with  a  carpenter's  bench,  a  forge, 
and  other    mysteries  of   construction  ;  and  crossed 
through  a  wilderness  of  packiug^ases  to  some  ladder- 
like stairs,  up  which  they  climbed  into  a  light,  airy 
room  occupying  the  entire  second  floor.  Here  was  the 
main  workshop ;  and  here  they  found  Mr.  Canterbury 
busy  with  the  trim  young  woman  and  the  boy  who 
constituted  his  corps  of  assistants.  These  latter,  scarcely 
noticing  the  interruption,  remained  intent  upon  their 
tasks.  But  Mr.  Canterbury,  himself,  dropped  his  tools 
to  meet  them  with  a  pleasant  smile.  His  day's  work 
was  so  nearly  done  that  he  was  only  too  glad  to  break 
it  o£E  then  and  there ;  and  upon  introduction  to  the 
Tisitor  he  proceeded  at  once  to  do  the  honors  of  his 
queer  atelier,  which,  aside  from  the  special  interest  of 
the  craft,  held  the  general  charm  of  antiquity ;  since 
the  place  had  been  his  father's  as  well  as  his  own, 
and  the  gradual  changes  of  two  generations  in  it  were 
imperceptible. 

The  rough  brick  walls  at  either  end  were  lined  with 
racks,  where  hung  innumerable  wooden  globe-forma 
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of  various  sizes,  painted  a  uniform  black.  Others  in 
use  were   scattered  about   the  pasting-table,  damp, 
wrinkled,  disagreeable  objects,  coated  with  wet  paper 
in  clinging  layers.  Mr.  Canterbury  explained  that  the 
paper  was  first  dried,  and  then  detached,  in  hemi- 
spheres, with  a  sharp  knife  drawn  along  the  circum- 
ference-line. And  turning  to  the  next  stage  of  the 
process  he  showed  the  hemispheres  fitted  together, 
smoothed,  sized,  and  polished,  into  a  shining,  snow- 
white  cannon-ball.  So,  with  a  practical  demonstration 
of  each  succeeding  stage,  he  followed  the  sphere  through 
its  nice  adjustment  upon  a  wooden  axis,  —  called  an 
arbor  in  mechanics, — its  weighting  and  counter-weight- 
ing, until  it  was  ready  for  the  maps  which  were  put  on 
in  gores.  A  chest  of  drawers  contained  their  shining 
copperplates,  bright  as  mirrors.  Mrs.  Middlecot  gazed 
in  silent  wonder  at  the  intricate  network  of  lines  upon 
them ;  then  turning  to  a  glass  table  under  the  north 
window,  she  watched  for  a  moment  the  young  woman 
who  was  engaged  in  painting  an  Asia  of  pale  lemon 
color.  This  seemed  so  pleasant  and  so  comprehensible 
a  piece  of  work  that  she  longed  to  try  her  own  hand 
at  it.  But  the  others  called  her  away  to  an  upper  floor 
where  on  a  huge,  hanging  shelf  an  array  of  globes, 
large  and  small,  glistened  under  fresh  coats  of  varnish, 
which,  recklessly  applied,  had  been  splashed  everywhere 
about  on  shelf,  floor,  and  walls ;  the  air  was  heavy 
with  it. 

"  And  this  is  all,"  she  said,  as  they  came  down ; 
"  now,  the  globe  is  done." 
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Mr.  Canterbury  smiled  upon  her  somewhat  sadly. 
"  Not  quite  1  "  he  answered,  while  she  noticed  for  the 
first  time  his  uncommon  gentleness.  "  Not  quite  1 
There  is  the  meridian-circle  still  to  be  considered." 
And  he  drew  her  attention  to  a  heavy  iron  stand 
supporting  a  flat  top,  deeply  incised  with  cabalistic 
signs  and  fitted  with  a  running-gear  equally  mysteri- 
ous. "  The  graduating-table !  "  be  continued.  Then, 
bringing  his  slender  white  hands  to  bear  upon  the  ma- 
chinery, he  bade  her  observe  the  magnifying  mirror 
suspended  in  it  at  such  an  angle  as  to  reflect  the  de- 
grees engraved  upon  the  polin'  ed  surface  underneath ; 
through  which  simple  means  he  was  enabled  to  repro- 
duce them,  one  by  one,  on  the  brass  meridian.  He 
clamped  a  curved  strip  of  metal  into  its  place  by  way 
of  illustration,  and  displayed  his  engraving-tools. 

"  What  a  labor ! "  cried  Mrs.  Middlecot,  in  astonish- 
ment. "  And  you  do  all  this,  yourself  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  It  must  be  done  accurately,  you  see,  — 
very  accurately,  like  all  the  rest.  I  could  trust  no  one 


"  Such  a  world  of  pains  at  every  step  1 "  she  pur- 
sued, looking  round  the  room  once  more ;  "  and  a  false 
step  anywhere  would  be  fatal." 

His  responsive  smile,  this  time,  seemed  to  her  pa^ 
thetio.  "More  pains,  —  as  I  used  to  think,"  said  he, 
"  than  the  steps  are  worth  when  all  have  been  taken. 
The  return  was  never  vast ;  but  we  all  must  live  the  life 
allotted  to  us,  —  and  this  is  mine.  I  know  no  other." 

"  I  should  thinl  that  you  would  lie  awake  over  it," 
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■aid  Mrs.  Middlecot,  sympathetically  ;  «  or  dream  dis- 
tracting nightmares." 

*'  Not  now.  Now  it  does  not  trouble  me.  The  prac- 
tice of  an  art  —  and  lais  really  is  one  —  brings  its 
own  inestimable  compensations.  I  chose  it  willingly ; 
and  I  hare  done  as  well  as  I  could  with  it  always." 

"  He  makes  the  best  globes  in  the  whole  world," 
whispered  Miss  Ashley,  in  an  audible  aside. 

"  We  don't  say  that  I "  he  commented,  with  a  sparkle 
in  his  eyes  which  betrayed  the  hope,  never  otherwise 
expressed,  that  he  had  not  lived  wholly  in  vain.  "  We 
only  say  that  we  have  never  happened  to  see,  anywhere, 
better  work  of  its  kind  than  ours." 

*'  There  could  n't  be  any,"  said  Mrs.  Middlecot, 
laying  her  hand  lightly  on  a  twelve-inch  globe  that 
stood  near,  ready  for  mounting.  "  This  is  simply  per- 
fect. Even  the  great  globe  in  Venice,  I  am  sure,  is  no 
better." 

"  Ah !  In  Venice?  "  he  repeated. 

"Yes, — in  the  Ducal  Palace.  I  saw  it  once,  my- 
self." 

"A  Coronelli,  perhaps.  The  Italians  were  good 
globe-makers, —  the  Spaniards,  too.  What  is  that  one 
like  ?   I  have  never  seen  it." 

"  It  is  very  old,  and  big,  and  yellow, —  very  yellow." 

"  Copal  varnish  ! "  mused  Mr.  Canterbury.  "  That 
was  the  old  way.  Ours,  of  shellac,  holds  its  own  better." 

Mrs.  Middlecot  was  half-impelled  to  answer  that, 
artistically  speaking,  she  liked  her  globes  best,  done 
in  the  old  way,  when  time  had  yellowed  them  ;  but 
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she  discreetly  kept  this  thought  to  herself,  only  retom- 
ing  thanks  for  Mr.  Canterbury's  kindness. 

"It  has  been  most  interesting,"  she  added.  "  I  have 
enjoyed  it  all  so  much ! " 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  he  responded,  shyly,  as  they 
shook  hands. 

Miss  Ashley  opened  the  house  door.  "  Are  n't  you 
coming  in  for  tea,  Uncle  Goff?"  she  asked.  "It  is 
time." 

"  Not  just  yet,  my  dear,  —  not  just  yet.  I  must 
clear  up  a  little,  first."  And  he  quietly  turned  his  back 
upon  them. 

Mrs.  Middlecot  reiterated  her  phrases  of  delight, 
as  they  returned  to  the  ground-floor  room,  where  a 
fire  had  been  lighted.  The  tea-table  stood  in  a  comer 
near  one  of  the  windows ;  and  behind  the  steaming 
nru  she  reoognize<^  at  once  the  fair,  stout  woman  who 
had  been  of  Miss  Ashley's  party  at  the  theatre. 

"  Aunt  Lois !  This  is  Mrs.  Middlecot,"  said  Dorothy, 
explaining  and  introducing  in  the  same  breath;  "we 
have  been  over  the  workshop.  Mrs.  Middlecot, — 
Mrs.  Canterbury." 

Murmuring  an  incoherent  welcome,  the  hostess 
rose  from  her  place  to  bear  down  upon  them  with  a 
genial  smile;  then,  offering  her  hand,  she  dropped 
a  formal  curtsy,  easily  and  lightly,  —  an  accomplish- 
ment which,  from  her  unusual  size  and  weight,  startled 
the  visitor. 

"  Such  a  delightful  time  I "  gasped  Mrs.  Middlecot, 
seeking  to  smother  her  astonishment  in  cordiality. 
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"  Beally,  you  know,  —  such  mysteries,  —  so  exciting  I 
Mr.  Canterbury  sliowed  me  everything.  So  very 
kind!" 

If  Mrs.  Canterbury  wondered  what  strange  man- 
ner of  woman  had  come  upon  her,  she  betrayed  the 
wonder  only  by  fixed,  unnatural  calmness.  Moving 
forward  a  chair,  she  left  the  stranger  to  recover  her- 
self therein,  and  drifted  toward  the  window  noiselessly, 
like  a  soap-bubble. 
"  Cream  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Middlecot,  descend- 
ing from  her  enthusiastic  flight  to  earth  again. 
"Sugar?" 

"  Two  lumps,  please."  ■ 

"  We  trieil  to  bring  Uncle  Goff  back  with  us," 
said  Miss  Ashley,  passing  the  cup ;  "  but  he  would  n't 
oome." 

"  No,  my  dear.  He  will  come  later,  much  later, 

when  the  tea  is  cold.  I  know  I    But  the  globes  are 
good  ones,  J.  suppose.  You  think  so  ?  " 

The  inquiry  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Middlecot  who, 
thus  encouraged,  justified  her  interest,  more  ration- 
ally than  before.  It  was  all  so  new  to  her,  as  she  ex- 
plained in  conclusion. 

"  They  would  interest  me  more,  if  I  understood  'em," 
said  Mrs.  Canterbury.  "  But  it 's  no  use.  I  can't.  Just 
as  well,  perhaps.  Some  one  has  to  make  the  tea.  lie 
could  n't." 

Mrs.   Middlecot  was  sure  that  he  could  n't,  —  at 
least,  an  excellently  well ;  then  the  Copley  portrait  in- 
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spired  her  again,  most  happily ;  for  at  the  mention  of 
it  the  excelling  tea-maker  expanded  and  beamed.  The 
picture,  the  likeness  of  a  certain  Miss  Prime,  had  become 

hers  through  inheritance;  she  was  a  Prime,  herself, 

indeed,  all  Prime,  as  tradition  informed  her,  —  and 
by  no  means  sorry  to  direct  attention  to  that  fact.  She 
began  to  realize  at  this  point  that  Miss  Ashley's  new 
acquaintance,  whoever  she  might  be,  was  not  hopelessly 
flighty  and  "  fashionable,"  but  had  germs  of  intelligence 
as  well  as  good  taste  and  discrimination.  Before  the 
visit  was  ended,  she  was  "  drawn  to  her,"  as  she  said 
afterward,  and  hoped  that  they  might  meet  again. 
Truly,  a  chance  word  is  like  a  stone  flung  into  the 
water,  extending  its  influence  in  wider  and  wider 
circles,  beyond  the  reach  of  reckoning.  Upon  the  word 
and  the  moment  hangs  the  question  whether  that  in- 
fluence shall  work  good  or  ill  to  the  projector ;  and 
the  god  of  tact  alone  can  answer  it. 

When  Mrs.  Middlecot  rose  to  go,  she  recollected 
that  she  had  put  away  somewhere  her  sun-umbrella, 
a  fluffy  thing  of  lace,  ornamental  as  well  as  useful, 
too  precious  to  be  left  behind.  A  general  search  fol- 
lowed ;  but  she,  herself,  discovered  it,  in  a  dark  spot 
between  the  windows,  standing  beside  the  table  where 
she  had  laid  the  pebble  down.  As  she  picked  this  up 
to  replace  it  among  the  others,  she  perceived  that  its 
color,  which  before  had  been  conspicuously  bright, 
was  now  gone ;  and  she  paused  a  moment  to  comment 
upon  the  pretty  effect  produced  by  the  group  of  stones, 
contrasting  them  with  the  one  in  her  hand,  dim,  gray 
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and  lugtrelew.  Then  she  dropped  it  back  into  the 
water,  and  smiled  at  its  brilliant  transformation. 
" I  wasn't  fair  to  it,"  she  said. 
"  No ! "  agreed  Mrs.  Canterbury.    "  That '«  a  Cape 
Ann  pebble,  —  one  of  my  best." 
"  Ah  I  You  know  them  all,  then  ?  " 
"Of  course.  I  collected  them  all,  myself.  I  never 
goto  the  seashore  anywhere  without  bringing  one 
away.  My  husband  Uughs  at  me.  But  I  don't  mind,  — 
I.  just  let  him  run  on  ;  it  gives  him  a  chance  to  moral- 
ize,  and  that  always  does  him  good." 

"  And  what  moral  does  he  draw  ?  "  inquired  Mrs. 
Middlecot,  turning  at  the  thresliold. 

"  Oh,  he  says  we  're  like  that,  all  of  us,  —shining 
only  in  our  natural  element,  always  at  a  disadvantage 
out  of  it !  Men,  you  know,  can  find  an  excuse  for 
anything.  And  that's  his  for  burying  himself  in  his 
workshop,  sticking,  sticking,  sticking  to  his  globes; 
they  are  good  ones,  I  suppose,  but  I  don't  beUeve 
they  'd  be  a  bit  the  worse  if  he  saw  some  human 
creature  occasionally,  beside  old  Jarvis  and  Mr.  Kel- 
ton." 

"Kelton?  Not  Humphrey  Kelton?" 
"  Yes,  that 's  his  name.  A  friend  of  yours  ?  " 
"  No.  I  have  met  him,  that 's  all,"  said  Mrs.  Middle- 
cot,  shaking  hands  right  and  left,  in  the  hurry  of  de- 
parture.   "  Good-bye !  and  thank  you  so  much.   Do 
come  to  see  me,  and  tell  Mr.  Canterbury  I  know  all 
about  globes,  and  that  if  he  comes  with  you,  his  will 
be  the  better  for  it  Bemember  1 " 
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"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Canterbury,  cnrtsjing  low,  once 
more.  "  I  '11  tell  him." 

Waving  a  final  farewell  the  visitor  whirled  away, 
and  was  gone.  "Kelton  ! "  she  repeated,  as  she  drove 
toward  home.  "So  he  goes  there !  Well,  I  can't  won- 
der.  But  we  are  desperately  out  of  it !  To  think  that 
real  lives  like  these  should  exist  here  in  the  very  heart 
of  us,  and  we  not  know  I " 


IV 

A  CRESCENT  MOON 

Thebe  are  times  in  all  lives  when  the  laboring, 
leaden  hours  seem,  as  if  by  mutual  agreement,  sud- 
denly to  change  their  gait  and  chase  one  another  for- 
ward on  flying  feet ;  when  Fortune  showers  her  gifts 
so  lavishly  and  so  swiftly  that  the  old  self  of  a  week 
ago  is  hardly  recognizably  in  a  backward  glance,  and 
to  the  new  one  all  the  future  shines  unclouded.  These 
are  times  when  the  sage  prudently  reflects  upon  the 
anomalies  of  nature,  and  girds  himself  for  an  encoun- 
ter  with  the  unexpected  which  always  happens;  while 
the  novice,  seeing  all  around  him  only  sunlight,  steps, 
as  it  were,  on  air,  straight  toward  the  danger-line. 

Through  such  an  epoch  Staunton  Ives  was  passing ; 
and  as  he  walked  down  the  slope  of  Beacon  Hill  on 
his  way  to  John  Ashley's  dinner-party,  the  precipita- 
tion of  happy  accidents  in  the  last  ten  days  appeared 
to  his  reflective  mind  little  short  of  miraculous.  To 
begin  with,  there  was  the  unquestionable  suecesc  of 
"Love-in-Iuleness."  That  small  pearl  from  the  French 
fisheries  had  "  caught  on  "  for  a  long  run,  as  they  told 
him  at  the  theatre.  The  newspaper  notices,  one  and 
all,  were  full  and  favorable.  JSven  the  great  Chil- 
worth,  after  a  glowing  tribute  to  Jarvis  in  his  New 
York  letter,  had  gone  the  length  of  a  patronizing  line 
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on  the  dramatist's  account.   "The  anonymous  tran». 
latop  deserves  praise  for  the  neatness  of  his  workman- 
»hip."   The  wonls  were  written  across   the   sky  iu 
letters  of  fire,  and  Ives  knew  them  by  heart.  Because 
of  them,  undoubtedly,  it  was  that  Bradish  had  accepted 
an  original  two^ct  play  from  Ives's  pen,  after  much 
trembling  of  the  balance.  Its  author,  indeed,  suspected 
that  the  cautious  manager,  artful  iu  excuses  of  post- 
ponement, had  never  looked  at  the  work  untU  he  was 
driven  to  it  by  those  compelling  compliments  of  the 
morning  after.  Now,  however,  he  wrote  with  many  a 
flourish  that  the  little  piece  proved,  in  his  judgment, 
to  be  a  highly  creditable  production;  that  he  should 
place  it  at  once  in  rehearsal  for  an  initial  perform- 
ance at  the  earliest  possible   moment ;    adding  in 
simpler  phrase,  as  though  with  a  wink,  that  in  such 
cases  it  was  weU  to  drive  the  nail  home;  by  which 
turn  of  his  facile  pen  he  betrayed  clearly  enough  the 
influence  of  public  approval  upon  a  master-mind,  even 
when  that  is  critioaUy  absolute,  as  Bradish  fancied  his 
own  to  be. 

The  other  line  of  advance,  along  which  Ives  had 
taken  a  flying  leap,  was  a  parallel  one,  in  no  way 
connected  either  with  the  capricious  theatrical  public 
or  the  finished  art  of  Adam  Jarvis.  The  house  of 
Ashley  and  Company,  finding  Mr.  Ives  a  fit  subject 
for  promotion,  had  promoted  him  consequently,  with 
increase  of  pay,  to  a  post  of  increased  responsibU- 
ity,  one  remove  only  from  a  partnership.  The  chief 
nodded,  and  the  thing  was  done ;  it  had  happened  in  a 
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moment,  with  no  other  preparatory  influence  than 
Ives's  individual  merit,  working  from  witliin.  This  be 
understood,  of  course ;  recognizing  a  just  ground  for 
reasonable  pride  to  whii'h  be  was  by  no  means  indif- 
ferent Yet  there  seemed  something  fantastic  in  its 
occurrence  at  this  particular  point  upon  the  calendar. 
He  could  scarcely  think  of  that  without  a  smile ;  and 
when  be  did  think  of  it,  weighing  and  comparing  his 
honors  commercial  and  otherwise,  the  prospective  ar- 
tistic ones  appeared  by  far  the  more  momentous.  The 
bird  in  the  band,  caught  and  caged,  was  an  excellent 
bird  of  its  kind;  but  those  in  the  bush  were  of  finer 
quality. 

One  material  benefit,  however,  had  immediately 
followed  the  promotion.  His  strengthened  resources 
enabled  him  at  once  to  adopt  Kelton's  suggestion  in 
the  matter  of  the  coveted  rooms,  which  through  the 
good  offices  of  that  intermediary  were  already  secured 
at  a  fair  price.  He  was  to  move  into  them  without 
delay.  Proper  migration  of  the  hermit-crab !  Light- 
hearted  thought,  that  made  his  heart  grow  lighter ! 

The  quick-descending  night  was  cool  and  cloudless. 
The  English  elms  in  the  Mall  still  kept  their  leaves. 
But  all  the  other  trees  were  bare ;  through  their  in- 
terwoven branches  Ives  looked  up  at  the  cheerful 
stars,  and  down  again  at  a  broad  expanse  of  clear 
sky,  where  the  new  moon  hung  low  in  the  west. 
He  saw  its  thin  sickle  for  the  first  time  over  his 
left  shoulder,  and  laughingly  defied  the  omen. 
Such  childish  warnings  were  not  for  him,  or  were 
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to  be  interpreted  by  contraries,  like  the  stuff  that 
dreamt  aid  made  on.  The  moon  wai  a  poor,  watery 
thing,  at  best.  He  could  trust  himself  to  the  stars, 
those  higher  authorities,  whose  signs  manifestly  were 
all  in  his  favor.  They  shed  their  unobstructed  light 
upon  him  when  he  crossed  into  the  open  garden,  where 
tlie  moon,  hidden  away  among  the  housetops,  out  of 
sight  was  out  of  mind. 

Mr.  Ashley's  house  faced  north  upon  the  Avenue. 
It  was  vast  and  imposing,  in  a  cumbrous,  nondescript 
style  of  architecture,  which  prevailed  for  a  few  years 
only  and  is  now  happily  out  of  date.  Monumental 
steps  led  to  a  cavernous  doorway,  suggesting  the  en- 
trance of  a  mausoleum ;  and  this  first  impression  of 
gloom  upon  a  grand  scale  was  carried  on  within  by 
dark  walls  absorbing  light,  by  heavy  mouldings  with 
cornices  too  high  for  comfort.  In  spite  of  certain  rich 
appointments  and  one  or  two  fine  pictures,  the  ill-pro- 
portioned rooms  looked  bare  and  cold,  given  over  to 
mere  formal  costliness,  yet  lacking  splendor.  Ives  had 
seen  it  all  before,  and  had  asked  himself  how  a  man 
of  Mr.  Ashley's  keen  perceptions  could  be  content  to 
express  them  so  primitively.  Now,  coming  last  into 
the  big  drawing-room,  he  found  it  for  the  first  time 
really  habitable ;  the  jewels  and  bright  colors  that  the 
women  wore  were  predominant ;  perhaps  some  fem- 
inine presence,  permanently  bright  against  the  dull 
background,  was  the  one  thing  needed  there,  after 
aU. 

>'  Yes ;  it  has  always  been  my  dream,"  Mr.  Ashley 
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•aid  to  M«.  Middlecot,  u  Ivei  orowed  the  thruh. 
old. 

Then  he  turned  to  greet  hia  tudy  guest  and  guide 
him  for  formal  preientation  to  bi«  niece,  who  stood 
near  by.  Ivei  wonderwl,  meanwhile,  what  the  unspeci- 
fled  dream  might  be.  lie  had  never  before  known  Mr 
Ashley  to  admit  that  he  encouraged  dreams  at  all 

"Dorothy,  this  is  Mr.  Staunton  Ives.  My  niece. 
Miss  Ashley !  " 

The  host  dropped  back.  The  guest  advanced,  and 
knew,  instantly,  that  he  looked  upon  the  pretty,  girl, 
ish  face,  demure,  yet  with  a  gleam  of  mischief  under- 
lying  Its  heightened  color,  not  for  the  «rst,  but  for 
the  third  time.  Surprise  made  him  speechless  at  the 
moment.  Then  she  spoke  for  him. 

"  I  knew  we  were  to  meet,"  she  said.  "  You  did  n't. 
did  you  7  "  ^ 

"  Oh,  yet- ;  but  not  that  we  had  met  before." 

"Hush!  We  have  n't,  you  remember.  How  could 
you  meet  the  maid's  'understudy'?  Miss  Colt  never 
would  have  permitted  it." 

"But  —  " 

"  No  matter  now.  We  will  discuss  it  later.  You 
are  to  take  in  Alice  Orbitt.  Do  you  know  her  ?  " 

"Miss  Orbitt, -yes.  She  U  there,  under  the 
lamp, —  " 

"And  waiting  for  you.  They  are  going  in.  You  are 
on  the  right,  — next  to  me." 

"So  much,  so  very  much  the  better,— for  me,  a* 
well  as  the  discussion." 
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lisMd  with  •  TOiponsive  tmile,  he  turned  at  once 
to  the  companion  ihe  had  de»ignated. 

MiM  Orl)itt,  whoie  name  carried  dirtinction  there- 
with,  haa  been  at  every  important  locial  function  that 
he  oould  remember  during  the  iMt  two  season,,  and 
wai  therefore  »n  old  acquaintance.  She  belonged  to  ,  \.. 
younger  generation  of  a  large,  well-known  Uoston  ta,... 
ily,  respected  alike  for  its  virtues  ami  its  peculuK  ,v.v 
judices,  so  marked  as  almost  to  make  the  c!  ■  i  .  I  ,w 
unto  itself.  InallNew£ngl,indoommunit;..s;,   '„■„,. 
Orbitt  was  to  be  above  suspicion,  aooeptable,  .eccpM.l 
Southward  and  westward  beyond  this  ;,,ile  it      .a 
sometimes  maliciously  whispered  that  the  arieto.  ia<v 
of  the  OrbitU  ha.1  a  strong  tinge  of  sc-lf-compla, .  nt 
provincmhsm.    But  when   such   refractory  speeches 
reaohe<l  the.r  ears,  the  Orbitts  tossed  their  heads  and 
laughed  indulgently.    One  could  not  be  an  Orbitt  of 
course,  without  exciting  jealousy.  They  pitied  their 
vulgar  detractors  and  pardoned  them. 

This  late  offshoot  of  the  parent  stem  had  the  charm 
of  youth.  In  complexion  she  was  a  colorless  blonde, 
with  ohina-blue  eyes,  —  her  best  features,  by  no  means 
bad  in  their  way.  If  any  pride  of  race  lurked  behind 
them  she  did  her  best  to  disguise  it.  For  she  honestly 
considered  herself  plain,  and  reverenced  so  little  the 
traditions  of  her  kindred  that  her  chief  desire,  as  she 
often  expressed  it,  was  to  be  like  other  people ;  in 
which  aspiration  she  had  thus  far  succeeded  so  well  as 
to  warrant  Mrs.  Middlecofs  remark  that  Alice  waa 
"  the  best  of  all  the  OrbitU." 
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"  Well,  how  do  you  like  her?"  She  now  asked,  ai 
they  walked  toward  the  diniog-room. 

"  Miss  Ashley,  you  mean  ;  very  much,  —  as  much, 
in  fact,  as  my  limited  acquaintance  with  her  al- 
lows." 

"  Time  will  remove  that  difficulty,"  said  Miss  Orbitt, 
laughing.  "  We  shall  all  learn  to  know  her  better. 
She  is  coming  here  to  live,  you  know,  —  here,  in  this 
house,  with  her  uncle." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  did  not  know." 
"  Yes.  It 's  a  pet  scheme  of  his,  which  he  has  been 
urging  for  some  time  persistently.  Now,  at  last,  she 
has  agreed  to  it  and  will  ■  oon  be  turned  into  a  good 
Bostonian." 

"So  that  was  Mr.  Ashley's  dream ! "  Ives  thought. 
Then,  as  they  all  sat  down  together.  Miss  Orbitt, 
leaning  forward,  emphasized  her  speech  by  repeating 
it  to  Dorothy  in  slightly  altered  form. 

"I  have  been  telling  Mr.  Ives,"  she  said,  "hiw 
soon  we  are  to  make  a  good  Bostonian  of  you." 

Miss  Ashley  smiled.  "  It  won't  take  long,  I  hope," 
she  replied,  "  with  so  many  fine  examples  of  the  type 
to  study." 

"  And,  to  speak  for  the  moment  theatrically,"  Ives 
remarked,  "  with  such  '  quick  study  '  as  yours ! " 

"  Thank  you !  "  she  retorted,  again  demurely  mis- 
chievous. «'  Bostonians,  they  say,  are  noted  for  discern- 
ment. Is  it  true  ?  " 

Before  he  could  answer,  the  guest  at  Dorothy's  left 
hand  diverted  her  attention  and  Miss  Orbitt  engaged 
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his  own.  The  dinner  was  well  advanced  when  their 
first  opportunity  for  conversation  came. 

"  Now,  tell  me,  please,"  he  began,  in  a  kind  of  con- 
fidential stage-whisper,  "  how  it  all  happened." 

"  It  was  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,"  Miss 
Ashley  explained,  after  assuring  herself  by  a  glance 
that  he  was  the  only  listener ;  "  the  maid  was  suddenly 
taken  ill,  and  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to  help.  Miss 
Colt  enjoyed  the  joke  immensely ;  so  did  I,  too,  when 
I  found  that  her  guests  were  none  the  wiser." 
"  On  the  contrary  —  " 

"  Nonsense !  Why,  you  did  not  even  guess  1 " 
"  You  played  the  part  well,  I  admit  — " 
"  That 's  very  flattering.  One  small  suspicion,  how- 
ever, would  have  been  more  flattering  still ;  yet  you 
had  none.  But  for  this  chance  meeting,  almost  upon 
the  instant,  you  would  never  have  known." 

"  Excuse  me,  with  ten  years  added  to  the  instant, 
I  should  still  have  known.  There  are  faces,  you  see, 
that  one  does  not  forget." 

"  Thank  you ;  but  ten  years !  That  carries  the  com- 
pliment too  far.  Why,  in  ten  years.  Time  would  shield 
me  in  my  masquerading  with  a  mask  of  his  own !  " 

"  I  surrender !  "  Ives  laughed.  "  As  the  coon  said 
to  the  mighty  hunter, '  Don't  shoot,  I  '11  come  down  I ' " 
"  Agreed,  if  you  won't  betray  me !  Oh,  but  I  for- 
get !  I  am  the  last  person  to  exact  such  a  promise,  for 
most  inconsiderately  I  have  betrayed  you." 
"  Betrayed  me?  How,  pray  ?  " 
"  Ilave  you  forgotten  that  yoa  are  a  masquerader, 
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too?  In  the  matter  of  the  play,  I  mean.  The  other 
day,  in  my  presence,  Mrs.  Middlecot  wondered  who 

could  have  done  it  for  the  Temple  Theatre, and  I 

promptly  told  her.  There  1  Of  course,  you  are  annoyed! 

Recognition  of  the  mistake  came  to  me  afterward, 

too  late.  It  was  very  thoughtless,  very  stupid,  idiotic ! 
I  confess  all,  and  beg  your  pardon  a  thousand  times." 
"  It  does  n't  matter,"  said  Ives,  recovering  from 
his  annoyance  and  vexed  with  himself  for  showing  any 
sign  thereof,  —  "  really,  it  does  n't,  in  the  least !  The 
joke  between   Mrs.  Middlecot  and  myself  involved 
secrecy ;  but  it  was  only  a  joke.  Now  that  you  have  put 
me  on  my  guard,  I  shall  know  how  to  deal  with  her." 
"  You  forgive  me,  then  ?  " 
"  Freely." 
"  Are  you  sure  ?  " 
"  Quite  sure,  —  quite !  " 

Here  broke  in  the  voice  of  Mr.  Middlecot,  slightly 
raiwd  for  their  benefit.  "  We  will  leave  it  to  Miss 
Ashley,  who  is  entirely  unprejudiced,"  said  he. 

It  appear  d  that  between  himself  and  Miss  Orbitt 
a  discussion  had  arisen  concerning  a  certain  marriage- 
engagentent  which  had  been  abruptly  broken  by  the 
lady  three  days  after  its  formal  proclamation  to  the 
world.  Her  reasons  seemed  to  be  indefinite,  her  lover 
was  certainly  in  despair ;  and  as  the  two  were  very 
well  known,  the  incident,  exciting  much  remark,  had 
become  a  nine  days'  wonder.  Mr.  Middlecot,  sitting 
'"  judgment,  found  the  act  of  feminine  inconstancy 
unpardonable;  Miw  Orbitt,  aa  self-appointed  champion 
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of  her  sex,  defended  it.  Miss  Ashley,  knowing  neither 
of  the  dramatis  personis,  was  now  called  upon  for  an 
impartial  opinion. 

Mr.  Middlecot  endeavored  to  lay  the  case  before 
her  dispassionately  in  the  fewest  possible  words ;  and 
Miss  Orbitt  acknowledged  that  his  statement  was  a 
fair  one.  The  verdict  followed  without  a  moment's 
hesitation. 

"  I  think  that  the  woman  was  much  to  blame,"  de- 
clared Miss  Ashley. 

"  What!  "  Miss  Orbitt  objected.  "For  a  change  of 
heart  which  she  could  not  help?" 
"  She  should  have  helped  it  earlier." 
« But,  surely,  you  would  n't   have  her  marry  the 
man,  —  now,  would  you  ?  " 

"  Perhaps ;  but  that  is  another  question.  She  had 
no  right  to  give  the  promise  inconsiderately.  Her  be- 
havior seems  to  lue  wholly  inexcusable." 

"Hear!  Hear!"  cried  Mr.  Middlecot.  "'A  Daniel 
come  to  judgment!'  One  after  my  own  heart!  Of 
course.  Miss  Orbitt  is  convinced  now." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it !  "  was  Miss  Orbitt's  answer.  "  A 
woman's  promise  is  given  subject  to  '•-r  change  of 
mind.  This  has  always  l)een  her  privilege,  and  it  al- 
ways will  be.  The  thing  is  very  simple ;  how  can  any 
rational  man  fail  to  understand  it?" 

•>  In  one  thing,  at  least,  we  shall  all  agree,"  said 
Staunton  Ives ;  "  the  man  in  question  is  probably  better 
off  without  the  woman." 

"  Decidedly  i  "  agreed  Miss  Ashley. 
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"Very  much  better  1"  Mr.  Middleoot  assented. 
"And  the  sooner  he  comes  to  that  conclusion,  the 
betfcr  for  his  peace  of  mind.  Meanwhile — " 

"  Meanwhile,"  interposed  Miss  Orbitt,  "should  he 
consult  me,  —  which,  as  I  admit,  is  most  unlikely,  — 
I  shall  advise  him  to  put  his  pride  in  his  pocket  and 
try  his  fate  with  his  former  fiancfe  again.  If  he  is 
really  miserable  without  her,  that  would  do  no  harm. 
And  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that  her  last  word  has 
been  spoken.  I  would  give  them  both  the  bcueflt  of 
the  doubt,  —  I,  who  am  charitable." 

"  Charity,  herself,  could  go  no  farther,"  said  Mr. 
Middlecot ;  "  wben  I  need  help,  I  shall  retain  you  as 
an  advocate." 

"  Don't !  "  retorted  the  best  of  all  tiw  Orbitts,  with 
decisive  severity.  "  I  defend  only  the  deserving  !  " 

Tbeir  talk  trickled  away  into  Hualler  rfaannels,  one 
of  which  Ives  and  Miss  AsUey  now  followed.  Tkey 
were  practieally  abne  together;  since  no  sedusioa, 
while  it  lasts,  comes  nearer  to  ooi^eteDeM  than  tlat 
of  a  well-ordered  £nner-tmble,  too  large  for  general 
conversation.  She  took  the  opportunity  to  bring  up 
the  play  again,  and  to  compliment  him  up«n  his  work, 
even  quoting  some  phrases  of  it  correctly.  She  found 
there  a  distinctive  quality  of  which  Ae  knew  the 
worth.  For  her  father  had  once  been  a  Latin  professor, 
and  in  his  years  of  retirement  had  occupied  himself 
with  translations  from  his  favorite  language.  She  had 
sometimes  worked  with  him  in  pursuit  of  the  elusive 
right  word,  and  understood  how  hard  to  ftad  it  was. 
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All  this  had  a  sound  ginoerely  appreciative.  Partly 
because  of  that,  partly  to  convince  Miss  Ashley  that 
he  bore  her  no  malice  for  inadvertently  revealing  hii 
open  secret  to  Mrs.  Middlecot,  Ives  now  told  her  of 
his  second  play,  —  the  original  one,— soon  to  be  pro- 
duced anonymously.  Miss  Ashley  thanked  him  for 
trusting  her,  wished  success  to  the  venture,  pledged 
herself  to  personal  interest  in  its  fate.  Then,  drifting 
from  the  particular  to  the  general,  she  deplored  the 
rarity  of  such  ventures  as  his,  together  with  the  spread- 
ing  commercialism  of  their  clime  and  age  which 
tended  to  discourage  artistic  effort. 

"We  are  alert  enough,  intelligent  enough,"  she 
declared;  "but  our  minds  all  turn  the  wrong  way,— 
toward  the  almighty  dollar,  which  looms  so  very  krge 
that  we  faU  to  see  .beyond  its  disk.  We  fly  to  make 
it  ours,  —  that's  our  first  thought,  —  by  any  small, 
ignoble  means.  More  than  England  ever  was,  we  are' 
becoming  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  For  what  ?  " 

"  For  something  better  in  the  end,  no  doubt,"  said 
Ives,  hopefully ;  "  even  art  itself,  perhaps !  Let  us  re- 
member  Florence  under  the  Medici,  and  try  to  think 
that  our  present  grievous  state  is  only  one  of  transi- 
tion." 

"  With  due  gratitude  to  the  present  pioneers  of  art 
who  push  on  through  such  discouragements,"  she 
urged. 

"  As  well  as  to  those  who  cheer  and  applaud  them," 
he  promptly  appended. 

Miss  Ashley  laughed.  "Some  degree  of  sympathy 
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id  needed  in  every  new  enterprise,"  the  admitted.  "  I 
have  discovered  that  in  a  small  experiment  of  my 
own." 

"Ah!  and  what  is  that?" 

"  I  wanted  to  stir  up  the  indifferent,"  she  contin- 
ued ;  "  to  interest  them  in  sok.iething  more  than  a 
mere  hand-to-mouth  existence.  There  are  so  many  of 
that  sort  in  the  country  !  Those  who  have  n't  flown  to 
the  cities  in  pursuit  of  money  are  too  apt  to  grovel. 
At  least,  it  is  so  in  my  small  community  of  Campfield. 
Well,  I  have  started  a  club  of  native  women  there, 
trying  t»  make  them  read  the  best  books  and  to  rees- 
tablish forgotten  village  industries.  One  day,  I  found 
an  old  loom  in  a  garret,  and  turned  their  thoughts  to 
weaving.  It  has  been  a  long  story,  —  a  hard  struggle ; 
but  more  than  one  loom  is  really  doing  good  work 
there  now." 

"  You  are  the  true  pioneer  of  the  arts  to  cheer  and 
applaud,"  said  Ives.  "  Yet  you  leave  all  that  behind, 
to  become  a  good  Bostonian." 

"  Ah,  yes !  "  Miss  Ashley  returned,  with  a  note  of 

regret  in  her  voice.  "  I  yield  to  the  divided  duty, 

foreed  into  it.  like  others  before  me  ;  but  I  don't  mean 
to  neglect  Campfield  altogether,  for  all  that." 

"  Tell  me  of  this  experiment  there,  in  detail.  It 
interests  nie." 

"  Oh,  I  can  give  details  by  the  hour  together,  — 
though  not  at  the  risk  of  lx)ring  you." 

"  They  will  not  bore  me,"  he  assured  her.  "  Go  on, 
please ! " 
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"  Only  in  exchange  for  details  of  youw.  You  shaU 
tell  me,  in  return,  the  plot  of  your  play." 

"Of  course,  nothing  would  please  me  better, 
but — " 

"  Then  it  is  a  bargain." 

Their  mutual  confidence,  beginning  thus,  in  ful- 
fiUment  of  the  bargain  was  prolonged,  undisturbed, 
until  the  dinner's  end.  Ives  mentally  reverted  to  her 
share  of  it,  afterward,  in  the  smoking-room,  where, 
apparentiy  a  good  listener,  he  was  in  fact  preoccupied. 
His  mind  engaged  itself  now  with  formulating  a  first 
impression  of  Miss  Ashley's  character.  He  found  her 
unconventional,  unaffected  ;  intelligent,  appreciative 
sympathetic;  high-spirited,  too;  above  all,  optimistic. 
Here  was  great  insight  for  an  hour's  time.  What  de- 
lightf ul  qualities  were  these ! 

"  Don't  you  think  so,  Ives  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  men 
in  his  group  of  smokers. 

"  To  be  sure,  I  do !  —  Eh,  what  ?  What  were  you 
discussing  ?  " 

"  Why,  he  hasn't  heard  a  word  of  it !  "  rejoined 
his  companion,  laughing  with  the  others ;  "  and  his 
cigar  has  gone  out,  too.  No,  don't  light  up !  We  are 
going  back  among  the  women.  What 's  the  matter, 
man  ?  Are  you  in  love  ?  " 

"  I  wish  I  were  ! "  he  declared,  laughing  at  his  own 
confusion.  "  Your  talk  is  too  subtle  for  me,  —  that  "s 
all." 

In  the  drawing-room  Mrs.  Middlecofs  look  invited 
him,  and  he  sat  beside  her. 
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"  You  will  be  surprined  to  hear  that  I  have  won 
the  bet,"  she  began. 

"  To  establish  that  question  of  authorship  before 
me,"  he  answered.  "  You  worded  it  so,  yourself .  How, 
then,  could  you  win  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  call  it  off,  for  j  ■•  -rere  betting  upon  a 
certainty.  True  artist  that  y  ..  are,  —  in  deception ! " 

"  You  forced  me  to  trs  ■  hery  with  extravagant 
praises.  My  only  course  wan  never  to  let  you  know." 

"  We  are  quits,  then,  since  I  have  stolen  a  march 
upon  you.  And  I  will  keep  your  secret,  if  such  it  can 
be  called  ;  but  you  were  not  surprised  at  all  by  my 
discovery.  How  did  you  know  that  I  knew  ?  Ah,  1 
see,  —  t/ie  told  you  !  " 

Ives  laughed.  "  Your  senses  are  acute,"  said  he. 

"  I  thought  you  two  were  getting  on  famously  for  a 
first  interview.  Beware  of  her !  She  's  very  dangerous. 
She  has  views." 

"  Has  she,  indeed  ?  That 's  terrible." 

"These  advanced  young  women  are  not  to  be 
trusted.  I  warr  yon  !  " 

"  Thanks ;  but  I  am  encased  in  armor.  I  have  be- 
come a  hermitcrab,  as  Kelton  says,  lou  know 
Kelton  ?  Yes,  of  course  you  do.  He  has  your  photo- 
gi-aph,  —  a  cliarming  one." 

Mrs.  Middlecot  rippled  into  laughter,  low  and 
musical.  "  So  he  has  shown  you  that  old  thing,"  said 
she. 

"  Xo.  I  saw  it  in  his  rooms.  My  own  are  above 
his,  and  we  are  neighborly.    He  is  my  Mentor,  my 
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preceptor.    As  regards  protection,  you  see,  my  heart 
could  hardly  be  in  better  hands." 

"  I  see," said  Mrs.  Middlecot,  with  mock  solemnity; 
"and  I  withdraw  all  my  warnings.  You  are  strong  in 
what  the  poets  call  the  security  of  desolation.  I  con- 
gratulate  yon  I  " 

She  started  up,  sweeping  behind  her  with  a  grace- 
ful  gesture  the  folds  of  her  silken  train,  —  rose-color 
it  was,  of  a  delicate  shade  which  she  had  always  liked 
and  still  found  courage  to  wear. 

"It  is  time  to  make  the  move  for  the  Turners' 
'  small-and-oarly,' "  she  said.  "  Good-uiglit,  —  unless 
you  are  going  on." 

"  Xo ;  1  'm  not  '  Turning.'  Good-night  to  you." 
Mrs.  Middlecot  glided  away.  Others,  foUowing 
her  lead,  broke  up  the  party  ;  but  Miss  Oibitt  lingered, 
and  Ives  stayed  with  her.  Then  Mr.  Ashley  led  him 
o«  into  the  library,  behind  tlie  drawing-room,  to  look 
»t  a  new  l>ook ;  detaining  him  there  still  further  with 
it-'structions  ujwn  a  matter  of  business,  suddenly  re- 
membered. Aftei  this,  Ives,  catching  sight  of  Miss 
Ashley's  reflection  in  a  long  mirror  between  the  win- 
dows, spoke  of  his  pleasure  at  meeting  her.  The 
host's  face  lighted  up. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  Dorothy  is  a  good  girl,  —  a  fine 
girl.  I  have  been  trying  for  years  to  bring  tliis  about, 
and  now  it  has  come  to  pass.  If  it  will  only  last !  If 
she  will  only  be  content  to  make  her  home  here  with 
me !  " 

Ives,  still  intent  upon  the  mirror,  watched  Dorothy, 
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far  off  in  the  outer  room,  itandiog  alone  and  smiling, 
—  to  beraelf ,  aa  it  seemed.  She  wore  silvery  white, 
with  a  shoulder-knot  of  brilliant  orange  and  a  glisten- 
ing ornament  in  her  hair,  Ue  had  a  momentary  fancy 
that  ull  the  light  in  the  drawing-room  came  from  her. 

"  She  looks  contented,"  said  he,  laughing, 

"  We  can't  be  sure,"  returned  Mr.  Ashley,  with 
a  shake  of  the  head  to  emphasize  his  doubt,  "  Sh« 
has  ideas !    They  are  all  very  well,  when  you  control 

them  ;  but  if  they  become  fixed,  and  control  you, 

well,  we  shall  see  ;  we  shall  see," 

They  passed  out  into  the  drawing-room,  whera 
Miss  Orbitt  descende<l  upon  them  in  her  wraps, 
muffled  for  departure.  Ives  made  his  own  departure 
too,  conducting  Miss  Orbitt  down  the  steps  to  her 
carriage.  Light  streamed  upon  them  from  the  house, 
and  they  saw  Miss  Ashley  at  the  window,  waving  her 
farewells.  As  the  carriage  whirled  off,  she  waved  onoe 
more  to  Ives  alone.  Then  she  moved  away,  and  again 
he  fancied  that  all  the  light  went  with  her. 

"  Even  fixed  ideas  are  not  incurable,"  he  thought, 
on  his  way  home.  "  To  lose  them  all,  she  need  only 
fall  in  love.  And  she  will  soon  be  doing  that,  —  but 
not  with  me ;  not  with  me  !  " 


IN  THE  PUBLIC  EYE 

Behind  the  scenes  at  the  Temple  Theatre  it  had 
long  been  a  current  saying  that,  though  Ikrney  Bradish 
was  a  hard  one  to  drive,  when  he  once  starteil,  hell 
Itself  could  not  stop  him.  And  Ives  cheerfully  reminded 
hunsolf  of  this,  upon  seeing  for  the  first  time  his  new 
plav  "underline.1,"  in  theatrical  phraseology, —an- 
Bounced  in  .mall  ty,,e,  that  is,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
progranr  „c  for  early  i)e>formanee.  No  date,  to  be  sure, 
was  mentmned  ;  but  since  Barney  ha<l  starte.1,  he  must 
arrive  m  due  course.  Yet  though  all  roads  lead  to 
Kome,  the  roads  are  not  all  straight.  Moreover,  Mr 
Brad.sh's  personality,  apparently  translucent,  was  in 
fact  complex  and  subtle;  and  his  new  dramati.st  soon 
began  to  won.ler  whether  the  soft-spoken  manager, 
having  an  en.I  in  view,  did  not  habitually  prefer  to 
gam  It  by  devious  ways. 

Dropping  in  at  Birncy's  office  one  evening  between 
the  acts,  Ives  inquired  casually  how  rehearsals  of 
"The  Loadstone,"  as  his  new  pLay  was  called,  were 
gettmgon  ;  and  it  surprised  him  to  be  told  with  cheer- 
ful calmness  that  these  had  not  even  begun.  Carefully 
avoiding  any  show  of  anxiety,  he  listene.1  in  some  dis- 
may  to  the  manager's  plausible  explanation. 

"  There 's  no  hurry,  of  course,"  Bradish  continued. 
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"This  bill's  still  a  draw,  —  you're  in  it,  you  know," 
and  he  emphasized  the  personal  parenthesis  with  a 
pleasant  smile  ;  "then  I  may  put  on  the  new  French 
melodrama  next ;  they  're  going  to  do  it  over  in  New 
York,  I  hear,  —  if  so,  I  must  cut  in  first,  as  a  matter 
of  business.  Do  you  see  ?  " 

These  were  the  easy-going  days  when  the  artless 
French  dramatist,  unprotected  by  copyright,  printed 
his  new  play  at  once  for  general  circulation,  of  which 
the  sharp  Yankee  pirate-manager  eagerly  availed 
himself.  Ives  "saw";  and  Mr.  Bradish  prattled  on 
glibly. 

"My  stage-manager,  Benson,  has  sat  up  nights, 
and  made  a  translation  that 's  really  admirable  ;  you  '11 
see.  It 's  a  heavy  two-hour  piece,  playing  all  the  even- 
ing with  the  waits.  Of  course,  yours  hangs  over.  We 
mean  to  do  it,  though." 

"You  really  like  it,  then?  "  said  the  helpless  author, 
beginning  to  fear  that  his  poor  little  "Loadstone" 
might  never  see  the  light  at  all. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Bradish,  temperately.  "  As  I  said 
before,  it's  creditable,  —  highly  creditable.  It  will 
go,  1  think.  The  parts  are  all  good,  —  especially  the 
lead." 

The  author's  hope  revived  again.  "  Yes,"  he  said, 
thinking  aloud  without  restraint,  "  having  Jarvis  in 
mind,  I  did  all  I  could  for  that." 

Mr.  Bradish  coughed.  "Quite  so!"  he  declared. 
"  Look  in  often,  won't  you  I  Any  evening,  when  1  'm 
not  busy,—  always  glad  to  see  you ! "  And  upon  this 
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broad  hint,  the  interview  closed,  somewhat  prema- 
turely. 

Weeks  passed.  The  melodrama  came  anu  flomishcd, 
despite  the  hastily  prepared  trausktion  which,  far 
from  admirable,  was  justly  branded  by  the  critics  as 
crude  and  inadequate.  Meanwhile,  "The  Loadstone" 
remained  stiU  underlined,  but  also  undated,  in  type 
that  seemed  to  diminish  witli  every  new  impression. 

One  day,  John  Asldey  called  Ives  into  his  private 
office.  "  I  hear  you  translated  the  comedy  which  Jarvis 
has  been  giving  us, —  ' Love-in-idleness,'"  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  acknowledged  Ives,  bracing  himself  for  dis- 
approval. 

"  I  congratulate  you,"  said  Mr.  Ashley.  "  The  work 
does  you  infinite  credit." 

And  Ives,  with  a  word  of  thanks,  returned  to  his 
desk,  inwardly  blessing  the  chief  for  his  liberal  view 
of  a  private  enterprise  so  far  removed  from  their 
common  business  interests. 

That  very  afternoon  on  his  way  home  Ives  saw  a 
new  poster  at  the  theatre  doors.  To  his  surprise,  the 
last  ten  nights  of  the  great  melodrama  were  announced 
in  flaming  letters.  As  he  stopped  to  read  them, 
Bradish  came  out  upon  him  with  open  arms.  The 
florid  manager  was  in  his  most  genial  mood. 

"Just  the  man  I  want  to  see!"  he  cried,  cordially. 
"  Come  in !  I  was  on  the  point  of  writing  to  you." 

Taking  Ives  by  the  arm,  he  drew  him  into  his  pri- 
vate  office,  where  he  turned  on  the  lights,  unlocked 
his  desk  with  much  jingling  of  keys,  and  flung  it 
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open.  "Sit  down!"  he  insisted.  "I'm  putting  on 
'The  Loadstone,'  —  that's  all;  for  Monday  week. 
Here's  the  announcement  I've  drawn  up  for  the 
morning  papers." 

"  What !  over  my  name  ?  "  said  Ives,  startled  at  its 
prominence  in  large  capitals. 

"Of  course,"  rejoined  Bradish,  quickly;  "as  a 
*  draw,'  in  view  of  your  success.  A  good  '  ad '  f or  us ! 
No  objection,  is  there?" 

But  for  Mr.  Ashley's  favorable  comment,  Ives,  cer- 
tainly, would  have  hesitated,  —  probably,  indeed,  he 
would  have  decided  to  suppress  the  name.  Even  now, 
the  s'jdden  plunge  into  publicity  made  him  wince. 
After  a  moment's  thought,  however,  he  said : 

"  No.  There  is  no  objection.  Let  it  stand." 

"  Ah !  That 's  all  right,  then  !  " 

"  Have  you  rehearsed  the  play  ?"  Ives  asked. 

"  Yes ;  all  the  week.  It 's  going  famously.  Here  'fl 
the  cast ! " 

He  handed  over  the  slip  of  paper  in  very  casual 
fashion,  as  if  it  were  of  no  importance,  but  while  Ives 
studied  it  he  watched  him  intently. 

The  author's  face  lengthened  with  disappointment 
In  the  cast,  the  principal  part  stood  assigned  to  a 
minor  actor,  and  the  name  of  Jarvis  did  not  appear 
at  all. 

"  How  is  this  ?  "  he  stammered ;  "  Mackenzie  in  the 
lead?" 

"  To  be  sure !  "  replied  Bradish,  cheerfully.  "  Right 
in  his  line,  too.  The  part  fits  him  like  a  glove." 
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^_^'But  it  was  written  for  Jarvia,  I  counte.l  ..iK,n 

"Sorry  ;  but  he  S out  of  the  question, _ he  's  over- 
worked     Brachrh  fluently  resumed.  " Ja.vis  has  the 
whole  burden  of  the  secon.l  pieee,  -  the  piece  dr  re. 
sistunce,  you  see.  And  between  ourselves,  you  know 
yours  ,s  too  slight  a  part  for  Jarvi.s.  You  understand' 

"I  understood  from  you  that  all  the  parts  were 
excellent,  _  especially  that  one." 

"So  it  is,  my  dear  boy,  exceUent,_an  excellent 
imle  part  but  hght.  light  for  Jarvis.  In  your  next 
piece  you  11  do  better  and  we  "ll  do  better  for  you  " 

"I  hope  so"  said  Ives;  but  he  said  h  hopelessly; 
and,  feeling  that  to  stem  the  current  longer  was  iin- 
possible,  he  rose  to  take  leave. 

"Going  ?  "  r^ked  the  dictator,  in  the  best  of  hu,  ,. 
WeU,  caU  in  whenever  you  feel  like  it,  with  „nv 
suggestions  you  have  to  offer.  We 're  going  to  make 
this  new  bill  a  notable  success.  Jarvis  surpasses  him- 
self  m  his  part;  you'll  be  delighted  with  it.  I  look 
tor  a  long  run." 

Ives  bade  him  good-night,  and  went  away  disheart- 
ened «A  neat  touch  that!"  he  muttered,  "to  crack 
up  Jarvis,  _m  the  other  play.  He  looks  for  a  long 
run  ;  and  I  may  look  foi  dead  failure  so  far  as  '  The 
Loadstone 'is  concerned.  Without  Jarvis,  it  will  be 
nothing.  Ho-  ^r,  he  was  powerless  in  the  mat- 
er,  Mid  reconc  himself  little  by  little  to  making 
the  best  of  It.  Alter  all,  his  play  would  have  a  hear- 
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ing,  at  least.  There  was  cause  for  congratulation  in 
that. 

Tliis  happier  view  was  confirmed  by  Humphrey 
Kelton,  who  happened  to  be  at  home  when  Ives  came 
up  the  stairs  a  few  moments  later  and  stopped  impul- 
sively to  impart  his  grievance.  That  sagacious  coun- 
selor uearkene<l  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  to  its  recital  and 
from  the  fumes  emitted  oracular  judgment. 

"  A  play  is  no  play,  unless  it  be  played !  "  he  de- 
clared ;  "  to  withdraw  the  manuscript,  as  of  course 
you  might  do,  would  avail  you  nothing.  In  a  quarrel 
with  Barney  Bradish  you  have  everything  to  lose.  Let 
the  iniquitous  work  proceed,  say  no  word,  —  but  re- 
member. Next  time,  make  all  your  points  in  a  contract 
beforehand,  and  score  as  many  of  them  as  you  can. 
You  are  learning  your  lesson,  my  child  ;  profit  by  it !  " 

The  advice  was  sound,  as  Ives  agreed.  Then,  with- 
drawing from  the  subject,  lie  took  up  a  book  that  lay 
on  the  table  between  them.  It  was  an  old  copy  of 
Ovid's  '•  Metamorphoses,"  handsomely  bound,  with 
an  English  prose  translation  accompanying  the  Latin 
text.  Ives  read  the  title-page  aloud  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise. 

"  Ovid,  yes ! "  said  Kelton,  answering  the  implied 
question.  "  I  like  him  best  of  all  the  Latins.  He  wears 
well :  — 

*  Tempora  labuntur  tacitisque  aenesoimus  anniB,' 

Who  has  beaten  that?  —  but  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

The  copy  was  mine  once.  John  Ashley  bought  it  long 

ago  at  a  sale,  and  I  found  it  in  his  library  the  other 
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evening  when  I  dined  with  him.  He  insisted  upon  my 
borrowing  the  liook.  Odd,  isn't  it,  tliiit  the  chicken 
should  come  lionie  to  roost  ?  " 

"  Not  half  so  odd  as  that  you  should  be  dining  with 
John  Ashley.  Was  the  club  closed,  that  you  deserted 
it  ?  " 

Kelton  laughed.  "  An  exception,  ])roving  the  rule, 
my  boy !  I  met  Ashley  almost  at  his  door.  It  was  a 
Sunday  evening,  and  he  had  no  one  else.  Except  for 
a  half-decanter  of  Madeira,  bottled  cousiih  J'/aitco, 
we  were  quite  alone." 

"  Without  Miss  Ashley,  then  ?  " 
"  Miss  Ashley  ?  Oh,  his  nieee,  you  mean.  She  was 
away  at  some  festivity,  and  came  in  just  as  I  was  go- 
ing,  — late,  with  the  Ovid.  A  nice,  old-fashioued  sort 
of  girl  with  no  nonsense  about  her,  if  I  am  any  judge. 
Good-looking,  too ! " 

Ives  laughed  in  his  turn.  "What!  you  really  no- 
ticed her!"  said  he.  "  JIow  did  that  happen?  She 
must  read  Ovid." 

"  She  does,  and  she  knows  it,  too.  When  I  quoted, 
she  capped  the  verse.  Think  of  that  in  these  degen- 
erate days !  She  is  to  live  under  her  uncle's  roof,  as  I 
am  sorry  to  hear." 
"  Sorry  :  why  ?  " 

"  He  should  have  let  well  enough  alone.  Her  heiid 
will  be  turned  before  the  winter  is  over." 
"Indeed?  Pr.ay,  wliy  do  you  fear  that?" 
"  Because,"  gravely  expounded  Kelton,  laying  down 
his  pipe,  —  "  because  the  world  is  too  much  with  her  in 
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John  Ashley's  household.  Among  you  all,  she  will  be 
petted,  Hiittered,  —  siwiled.  She  is  only  a  woman,  and 
tliey  are  feeble,  vain  things  at  best.  That  is  why  !  " 

"Too  bad,  isn't  it!"  said  Ives,  derisively,  as  he 
turned  to  go ;  "  yet  with  her  gooil  sense  and  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  poets  she  may  pull  through.  At 
any  rat«,  let  us  hope  so  I  That,  I  suppose,  is  all  we 
can  do  for  her,  you  and  I." 

Kelton  growled,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Yes, 
—  and  more 's  the  pity,  too !  "  he  rejoined. 

A  small  part  of  this  conversation  —  namely,  that 
relating  to  liis  play — Ives  repeated  to  Miss  Ashley, 
when  he  called  to  see  her  on  the  next  of  her  weekly 
afternoons  at  home.  Strictly  speaking,  he  did  not  owe 
her  a  visit ;  but  as  his  name  was  now  billed  about  the 
streets,  he  wished  to  explain  the  sudden  disclosure 
following  hard  upon  his  declared  intention  to  remain 
anonymous.  Purposely  arriving  late,  he  found  her 
alone ;  and,  introducing  the  subject  at  once,  he  quoted 
Kelton's  advice,  word  for  word,  as  closely  as  possible. 
She  approved  the  force  of  it,  but  laughed  heartily 
over  its  direct  expression. 

"  That  sounds  like  hire,"  she  remarked.  "  So  the 
play  is  really  to  be  given  on  Monday  evening.  I  can 
hardly  wait  so  long." 

"You  are  going?  "  he  asked. 

"Going?  Of  course  I  am.  See  !  "  and  she  pointed 
at  her  engagement  calendar  on  which  "  Play  "  stood 
underscored  against  the  date. 

"  Ah  !  That 's  very  good  of  you." 
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"Not  a  bit  of  it !  For  me  it  will  be  an  event,  too 

important  to  lose.  And  you  will  be  there,  too, be- 

hind  the  scenes,  I  suppose,  waiting  for  your  call." 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  wait  for  what  may 
never  come  !  I  shall  be  there,  but  in  a  dark  corner  of 
the  gallery,  alone,  out  of  sight.  I  wish  I  could  say 
also,  out  of  mind." 

"  Alone,  in  the  gallery.  What  a  dreary  prospect ! " 
"It  is  the  only  way  for  me.  My  misery  does  not 
love  company.  As  the  day  draws  near  I  shiver  at  the 
whole  dreadful  business,  —  an  ingenious  form  of  tor- 
ture, with  all  the  world  looking  on." 

Miss  Ashley  reflected.  "  I  never  considered  that 
side  of  it,"  she  said,  soberly.  Then,  brightenmg  again, 
■he  added:  "  Well,  be  sure  to  sit  in  the  back  row  of 
the  gallery,  very  near  the  head  of  the  stairs." 

"To  run  away,  when  the  curtain  rises?"  Ives 
asked,  with  a  smile. 

"No  ;  to  hurry  down  before  the  footlights,  when  it 
falls  and  we  insist  upon  your  triumph.  Promise  !  " 

"  I  will."  said  he  ;  "  if  only  to  be  reminded  of  your 
cheerful  thought." 

Then,  over  the  tea-table,  they  turned  to  other  sub. 
jects,  coming  back  at  last  to  that  of  Humphrey  Kel- 
ton,  whom  Miss  Ashley  found  interesting  in  his 
eccentricity. 

"  he  is  a  man  of  such  surprises  I  "  she  declared. 

"  When  I  watched  him  that  night  at  Miss  Colt's,  I 

thought  he  was  an  odious  old  bear ;  but  here,  with 

Uncle  John,  all  his  shagginess  seemed  to  be  upon  the 
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BHiface.  He  talked  so  wisely  and  so  wittily,  with  no 
more  bitterness  than  was  —  what  shall  I  say  ' bear- 
able ! " 

"Ah!"  said  Ives,  laughing.  "He  was  entirely 
comfortable,  and  he  liked  his  company ;  he  told  mo  so. 
You  saw  him  at  his  very  best,  undoubtedly.  That  is 
wouJerful.  Even  his  worst  is  amusing  to  me.  I  like 

him,  and  accept  it  «rith  due  mental  allowance ;  but " 

"But?" 

"  It  is  not  so  with  others.  Those  to  whom  he  is  in- 
different, or  whom  he  dislikes,  he  antagonizes  fatally. 
Even  among  me:,  at  his  club,  their  numbers  increase 
every  day.  When  the  world  crosses  his  path,  he  can- 
not treat  it  decently.  He  will  make  no  concessions. 
Holding  himself  persistently  aloof,  he  has  lost  the 
habit  of  taking  pains." 

"  I  see.  The  remedy,  then,  is  to  decoy  him  out  into 
the  world." 

"  Don't  try  it !  "  said  Ives.  "  You  might  succeed, 
and  if  you  did  he  would  never  forgive  you." 

"  But  it 's  too  bad  I  "  Miss  Ashley  urged,  "  for  him, 
and  for  us  all.  'What  can  have  turned  him  so  aeainst 
us?" 

"  It 's  the  nature  of  the  animal,  probably ;  but  I 
have  heard  dark  hints  of  some  old  love-affair  that 
went  wrong." 

"  Oh  I  That,  indeed '.  "  Upon  which  Miss  Ashley 

grew  grave  and  thoughtful,  and  a  silence  fell  between 

them ;  until  Ives  discovered  that  a  whole  hour  had 

slipped  away  in  her  companionship ;  then  he  started  up. 
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"'Too  lato  I  stayed!  Forgive  the  crime  1""  he 
qiiotoil.  "You  kuow  that  channine  loem.  Good- 
night !  " 

"Until  Monday  evening,  at  the  U.est!  "  she  re- 
plied  ;  but  he  doubted  this,  assuring  her  that  she  wa» 
unlikely  to  see  lum  then,  whatever  Imppenetl. 

"  Why  is  it  tliat  she  is  so  much  more  agreeable 
than  any  of  tlie  others?  "  he  iisked  himself,  on  the  way 
home.  "  I  think  it  is  l)ecau9e  she  never  stops  to  con- 
sider what  impression  she  is  makir^.  Tliat  does  not 
concern  her  for  a  moment.  Slio  considers  herself  last, 
always."  A  conclusion  wliieh  seemed  t*-  involve  no 
Badness  ;  yet,  unoniiseiously,  he  sighed. 

The  important  night  found  him  among  the  first  to 
arrive  at  the  theatre,  assailed  by  a  nervous  tremor 

which  had  been  gathering  strength  for  days, d' 

when  he  avoided  companionship,  and  walked  aloue 
after  dark,  fancying  himself,  even  then,  a  marked 
man.  He  had  seen  no  rehearsals ;  had  exchanged  no 
further  words  with  Bradish,  whom  he  would  not  seek 
out  now ;  but,  stealing  up  at  once  into  the  dim  gal- 
lery, he  eyed  his  programme  askance,  and  watclied 
furtively  the  duller  portion  of  the  audience  as  it  slowly 
assembled.  Then,  in  counting  the  interminable  min- 
utes, he  became  so  restless  that  he  descended  to  hang 
upon  the  outskirts  of  the  stalls,  where  he  dodged 
adroitly  every  familiar  face  that  pproached.  These, 
however,  were  strangely  few,  though  the  house  filled 
up  fast  with  a  mass  of  spectators  who  had  no  distinc 
tion  for  him,  —  the  idle,  indifferent,  unlettered  public, 
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no  more,  Fev3ri»lJy  now  he  reproached  hiunelf  for 
not  making  capital  out  of  hit  Iriends  by  personal 
•olicitation,  to  urge  the  commercial  value  of  their 
presence,  — a  course,  which  in  a  saner  moment  he 
would  have  stigmatized  as  undignified  and  unworthy. 
It  seemed  curioiu  —  nay,  hard,  very  hard  ho  thought 
it — that  more  of  his  own  sort  had  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  come  of  their  own  accord.  Even  Miss  Ash- 
ley,  herself,  must  have  failed  him.  At  least,  he  was 
sure  that  she  had  not  yet  arrived. 

The  orchestra  began  its  prelude ;  the  lights  flared 
up ;  the  warning  bell  rang ;  and  sfll  she  did  not  come. 
Ives  returned  despondently  to  ,iis  gallery-seat, — 
in  the  back  row,  which  he  had  almost  to  himself,— 
near  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Already  they  were  talk- 
ing  upon  the  stage,  but,  for  some  time,  their  speech 
was  inaudible  where  he  sat.  Then,  at  last,  he  caught 
a  phrase  of  it ;  another,  too,  a  line  upon  which  he  had 
counted  for  effect.  It  made  none  whatever ;  yet  now 
the  house  was  still  as  death,  and  every  word  came  up 
to  him  distinctly.  »  The  brutes  I  "  he  muttered,  as  the 
silence,  prolonging  itself,  grew  insupportable;  "are 
they  a'J  -sleep?"  Suddenly,  at  a  retort,  more  than 
trivial,  ai> .  ow  it  seemed  to  him,  a  ripple  of  laughter 
spread  through  the  stalls.  Never  was  sound  more 
welcome.  The  gallery  stirred,  woke  up,  in  time  to 
applaud  the  entrance  of  the  heroine  who  happened  to 
be  a  favorite ;  and  the  ice,  thus  broken,  did  not  form 
again.  Thenceforward,  while  the  act  proceeded,  each 
new  scene  of  it  provoked  some  response,  —  mild,  it  is 
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true,  and  niont  capri.riously  bc.towed,  rarely  ia  thu 
proper  place.  To  the  author',  expectant  ear,  the  un. 
expected  recurred  continually.  Hi,  bo.t  line,  either 
overshot  the  mark,  or  (oU  .hort.  never  reaching  it  .t 

The  first  act  close,;  with  a  definite  ".ituation  "_ 
that  ingenious  monant  oC  .UK,H,nHe  which  the  .Irauiatio 
adcptH  declare  then  to  be  cential ;  and  thi.  drew  out 
a  round  of  faint,  8pora,Ii«  applause,  that  appeared, 
oddly  enough,  to  start  and  end  in  the  gallery,  lyj, 
dropped  back  m  his  pla..,  exhauste.I,  as  hi.  neighbor., 
filing  past  hnn,  went  out  for  tlio  interval.  All     ere 
..lent ;  but  had  they  i„dulge,l  i„  critical  remar       he 
could  not  have  listened.   What  nu.st  they  think  of  it 
«nce  now  he  found  his  own  work  flat  beyond  exprej 
«on?  Talk,  talk,  talk,  and  nothing  else!   Mackenzie 
with  such  a  burden  was  sadly   overweighted;    the 
others  had  floundere.1  painfully;  but  the  fault  lay  aU 
with  h.m.  An  idea  there  certainly  was,  but  in  unfold- 
ing  It  he  had  misjudged  his  strength.  The  fact  of 
the  applause  remained.    Applause,  alas  !  so  slight  a< 
almost  to  seem  compassionate!  Yet,  evea  now,  hi. 
aecond  act  might  work  salvation  ;  its  hist  scene,  espe- 
cially.  If  only  Jarvis  were  dealing  with  it !  He  could 
only  wait,  and  hope, -out  in  the  air,  not  here.  He 
hurried  down  into  the  street,  striving  to  cheer  himself 
with  a  familiar  Latin  proverb.  Finis  coronal  opus/ 
be  whispered  repeatedly. 

It  would  not  do.  The  night  wind  chiUed,  without 
reviving  him.  Opposite,  a  barroom  window  shone  in- 
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vitinsly.  He  crossed  to  it,  went  in,  and  called  for 
whiskey.  As  glass  and  bottle  were  set  down,  two  mid- 
die-aged  men,  shabbily  dressed,  brushed  by  into  the 
vacant  place  beside  him,  nodding  to  the  barkeeper. 
Ives  recognized  their  faces,  with  a  start;  but  they 
were  strangers ;  he  had  seen  them  in  the  gallery  a 
moment  before,  that  was  all.  They  were  old  theatre- 
goers obviously,  perhaps  wisely  critical. 

"  How 's  the  show  ?  "  the  barkeeper  inquired  of  them, 
familiarly. 

"  It  ain't  worth  a  damn ! "  said  one. 

"  Right  he  is !  "  confirmed  the  other.  "  It 's —  " 

Ives  drew  back,  without  waiting  to  hear  more.  He 
gulped  down  his  drink,  and  fled,  almost  forgetting 
payment  in  the  mad  necessity  of  escape. 

His  impulse  was  to  cut  short  his  agony  then  and 
there  by  a  homeward  flight ;  but,  after  a  few  turns  up 
and  down  the  empty,  wind-swept  street,  he  conquered 
that,  a  grim  craving  to  know  the  worst  at  once  get- 
ting the  upper  hand.  He  would  see  the  thing  out.  He 
was  learning  his  lesson,  as  Kelton  had  said,  and  must 
learn  it  thoroughly.  He  thought  of  Kelton  for  the 
first  time  that  night  on  the  way  up,  and  forgave  him 
for  deliberately  absenting  himself  from  that  human 
sacrifice.  Kelton  need  only  know  the  outcome,  not  the 
details.  He,  the  victim,  wanted  no  weak  commisera- 
tion of  the  actual  moment.  To  be  alone,  unseen,  unre- 
cognized, was  best! 

How  the  act  went  he  could  not  remember  afterward. 
He  studied  the  audience,  which  remained  severe  in  its 
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attention,  cool  and  far  too  tranquil  for  comfort  if  not 
absolutely  bored;   noting   every  restless  movement, 
every  sign  of  intermittent  appreciation.  Toward  the 
end  these  happier  signs  became  more  frequent.  The 
closing  scene  was  really  rousing  them,  as  he   had 
hoped.   Suddenly,  the  curtain  fell,  cutting  all  short 
abruptly  at  the  strongest  moment.  There  followed  a 
moment  of  silence,  —  utter  silence.    Then  applause 
broke  out  above,  below,  and  the  poor  victim's  heart 
beat  as  though  it  would  burst.  The  round  was  well 
sustained   by   the   gallery,  _  particularly,  as  it  ap- 
peared, by  one  corner  of  it,  lower  down,  near  the 
front ;  but  this  glorious  reward  of  labor  ran  a  brief 
course,  faltered,  declined.  An  effort  at  revival  from 
the  same  friendly  corner  failed  dismally ;  the  house 
tacitly  refused  to  take  it  up,  but,  on  all  sides,  shuffled 
out  into  the  aisles,  the  open  air.  AU  was  over.  The 
author  had  not  been  called. 

For  a  few  moments  Ives  sat  motionless,  benumbed, 
subdued  by  a  chilling  sense  of  inefficiency.  To  this 
succeeded  a  flush  of  indignation,  due  less  to  the  piti- 
able  result  itself  than  to  his  own  obtuseness  in  not 
forecasting  it.  He  knew  now  that  he  had  juggled  with 
his  perceptive  faculties,  despite  all  assertions  to  tlie 
contrary,  mental  and  otherwise,  secretly  hoping  for 
something  better,  if  not  for  overwlielming  success. 
The  knowledge  suddenly  made  tlie  brilliant,  buzzing 
theatre  into  which  he  stared  the  most  distasteful  place 
on  earth.  The  lights  blinded  him,  the  music  was  hor- 
ribly discordant.  He  must  get  out  of  it  at  once;  crawl 
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away,  while  he  could,  obscurely.  He  caught  up  his 
hat  and  overcoat  from  the  seat  beside  him ;  and,  at 
the  same  instant,  felt  the  pressure  of  a  hand  lightly- 
laid  upon  his  shoulder. 

He  turned  with  a  start.  It  was  Miss  Colt  who  had 
touched  him.  Behind  her  stood  Dorothy  Ashley. 

He  struggled  round  to  them,  made  an  awkward 
grimace,  half  comic,  half  pathetic,  and  shook  hands ; 
noting  as  he  did  so  that  their  gloves  were  torn 
across.  Miss  Colt's,  indeed,  hung  in  shreds  from  both 
hands. 

"  You  knew  where  to  find  me,"  he  said,  mournfully. 
"Thank  you  for  coming  up,  — but  —  " 

"  We  did  n't  have  to  come  up,"  interrupted  Miss 
Colt,  gleefully;  "we  were  with  you  all  along.  Our 
seats  are  over  there."  And  she  indicated  that  part 
of  the  gallery  which  had  been  the  head  and  front  of 
his  applause.  Ives  looked  at  their  battered  hands,  and 
understood,  but  could  not  speak. 

"  We  had  to  come  early  for  them,"  Miss  Colt  con- 
tinued ;  "  but  the  gallery,  you  know,  is  altogether  the 
best  place  —  to  see  —  " 

"  And  to  be  of  service  1 "  broke  in  the  unhappy 
author,  suddenly  finding  speech.  "  Thank  you  again, 
and  all  the  more.  If  that  dead  thing  could  have  been 
galvanized  into  life,  you  two  would  have  done  it !  " 

"Oh,  my  dear,  it 's  not  so  bad  as  that !  "  Miss  Colt 
assured  him.  "  The  house  was  horribly  cold,  of  course. 
These  first-nighters !  They  just  sit  up  straight  to  criti- 
cize, —  I  know  'em !  But  it  went,  aU  the  same." 
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"Yes,  indeed ! "  declared  her  companion.  "  It  was 
all  interesting, —  most  interesting.  The  dialogue  —  " 

"  C  the  dialogue !  "  echoed  Ives.  "  The  house  was 
quite  ,     ht.  It  won't  do  ;  the  thing  is  worthless." 

Miss  Ashley  knit  her  brows  in  a  look  of  distress. 
»  No ! "  she  urged ;  "  don't  say  that.  I  can't  and  won't 
believe  it." 

"  You  're  no  judge  !  "  Miss  Colt  put  in  as  a  lenitive. 
"And  you  are  friendly,  —  too  friendly,"  he  replied. 

"  It  was  more  than  kind  of  you,  though,  to  do  this, 

and  to  —  to  take  this  view.  Good-night !  " 
"  You  are  not  going !  "  cried  both  at  once. 
"Yes.   It  is  best  for  me  to  get  out."   He  shook 
hands  once  more,  smiling,  this  time,  at  the  torn  gloves. 
"  Most  generous  of  applauders !  "  said  he. 

"But  you  will  come  again,"   insisted  Miss  Colt; 
"to  watch  another  house,  —  a  better  one." 
He  shook  his  head. 
"  You  must !  "  said  Dorothy  Ashley. 
"Perhaps;  when  the  papers  have  spoken."  And, 
having  conceded  so  much,  he  hurried  away. 

Examination  of  the  newspapers,  the  next  morning, 
was  not  the  least  of  his  trials.  They  protested,  alas ! 
too  little  rather  than  too  much ;  some,  indeed,  making 
no  allusion  whatever  either  to  him  or  to  his  work ; 
all,  however,  lavishing  unqualified  praise  upon  the' 
comedy  and  Jarvis.  The  inference  was  plain.  That 
part  of  the  programme,  in  its  success  genuine,  trium- 
phant  even,  had  come  by  way  of  compensation  for  the 
other,  — a  form  of  severity  which  proved  harrowing 
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beyond  measure.  Violent  abuse  would  have  been 
easier  to  bear ;  or,  at  least,  to  Ives  it  seemed  so.  A 
long  letter  from  Miss  Ashley,  designed  to  encourage 
him,  failed  at  first  of  its  effect.  Outrageously  cheerful 
he  called  it,  and  thus  described  it  in  his  reply.  He 
would  not  be  cheered;  yet,  whi'a  the  performances 
lasted,  he  was  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  theatre  more 
than  once  to  study  that  other  and  better  house  which 
Miss  Colt  had  promised  him.  The  result  was  disquiet- 
ing. Different  the  houses  certainly  were,  swaying  ca- 
priciously this  way  and  that,  but  all  alike  in  their 
dominant  note  of  indifference,  —  lukewarm  was  the 
only  word  for  it.  He  hung  upon  their  outskirts,  care- 
fully avoiding  any  encounter  with  Barney  Bradish,  in 
no  mood  to  endure  his  agreeable  platitudes. 

On  Friday  (fateful  day)  Jove  raised  his  arm  to 
discharge  his  thunderbolt.  There  came  a  pleasant  note 
from  Mr.  Bradish,  informing  Ives  that  it  now  seemed 
best  to  withdraw  "The  Loadstone,"  temporarily,  of 
course ;  not  because  of  any  defect  in  its  graceful  lines, 
but  merely  that  these  were  too  delicate  to  conform  to 
the  coarser  ones  of  the  comedy.  It  would  go  better 
with  something  else,  and  its  author  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  approving  the  managerial  judgment  at 
an  early  revival.  The  present  unavoidable  recourse  to 
the  shelf  was  by  no  means  to  be  construed  into  dis- 
approbation of  his  "admirable  little  play."  So  this 
quietly  dropped  from  the  bill,  and  another  prelude  of 
stouter  fibre  and  well-tested  fitness  as  quietly  took  its 
place.  When  the  curious  asked  questions,  Ives  par- 
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ried  them,  giving  the  fatal  issue  the  advantage  of  a 
doubt.  Death  at  the  executioner's  hands  came  easily, 
obscurely ;  but  death  it  proved  to  be,  none  the  less ; 
since  this  was  the  end  of  "  The  Loadstone "  for  all 
time. 
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One  afternoon,  leaving  his  work  at  the  office  some- 
what  earlier  than  usual,  Staunton  Ives  suddenly  re- 
solved to  call  on  Mr.  Jarvis.  Upon  a  previous  visit  he 
had  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  actor  at 
home ;  indeed,  excepc  for  a  few  hurried  words  behind 
the  scenes,  the  two  had  not  talked  together  since  their 
first  meeting  and  parting  over  Miss  Colt's  dinner-table. 
This  was  a  favorable  hour,  and  Ives,  improving  it, 
caught  the  comedian  alone  by  his  fire,  ruminating  in  a 
cloud  of  tobacco-smoke.  After  a  cordial  welcome,  which 
put  his  visitor  upon  the  instant  mentally  at  ease,  Jarvis 
installed  him  with  a  pipe  in  the  other  armchair,  and 
began  to  recall  pleasantly  the  dawn  of  their  acquaint- 
ance in  this  very  room.  Miss  Colt  was  a  merry  soul 
who  always  would  have  her  little  joke.  He  called  her, 
sometimes,  the  old  lady  with  ihe  young  heart ;  yet 
that  hardly  applied,  since  she  positively  refused  to 
grow  old.  Of  course,  the  guest  had  been  quite  unaware 
of  the  trick  she  had  played  upon  them.  Ahl  It  had 
all  been  explained  to  him,  afterward,  and  by  the 
"understudy,"  herself?  He  knsw  Miss  Ashley,  then  I 
She  was  a  remarkable  girl,  very  remarkable ;  in  fact, 
he  could  think  of  no  descriptive  word  good  enough  for 
her.  She  made  new  friends,  every  day,  as  he  was  told, 
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at  ber  uncle's  house ;  yet  the  old  ones  were  not  thrown 
over.  Only  yesterday,  she  had  brought  him  that  rose, 
there,  in  the  glass.  They  had  become  intimate  — he 
liked  .  )  think  and  speak  that  word  — through  her 
visits  at  Goff  Canterbury's. 

Ives  bent  instinctively  to  inhale  the  fragrance  of 
the  crimson  flower  slowly  unfolding  its  petals  on  the 
table  beside  him.  Then  he  caught  at  the  actor's  cue, 
and  inquired  if  Mr.  Canterbury,  who  seemed  to  be  an 
interesting  figure,  were  well  and  at  work. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  hard  at  it !  "  Jarvis  replied.  "  Yonr  true 
artist  —  and  Goff  is  one  — can  never  be  happy  out 
of  his  workshop.  Just  now,  he  is  having  the  time  of 
h: ;  life  there.  Some  rich  woman,  bless  her  heart !  has 
given  him  a  royal  commission  ;  carte  blanche  to  do  his 
best  and  damn  the  expense.  The  wind  never  struck 
him  before  in  that  quarter.  Lois  — that's  his  wife 
—  says  he  has  n't  been  so  happy  since  his  wedding, 
day." 

"  His  wife  ?  What  is  she  like  ?  " 

Mr.  Jarvis  extended  both  hands  to  signify  size  and 
rotundity.  "Like  that  I "  said  he.  "Good  soul!  but 
she  does  n't  understand  Goff,  —  never  did.  When  men 
mai-ry,  like  does  n't  meet  like,  but  the  most  unlikely. 
You  're  not  married,  are  you  ?  " 

"  No  1 "  said  Ives,  laughing.  "  In  the  great  lottery, 
my  turn  to  draw  has  not  yet  come." 

Echoing  the  laugh,  Mr.  Jarvis  refilled  his  pipe ; 
then  sighed.  "Well!  Heaven's  above  aU,  as  Cassio 
says,"  he  commented.  "  To  draw  a  blank — like  mine — 
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is  best,  perhaps,  for  working  men.  -What  should  I 
do  with  a  wife?  or,  rather,  what  would  a  wife  do 
with  me  ?  Think  of  my  day  and  night !  " 

He  recounted  in  detail  the  routine  of  his  daily 
life,  beginning  querulously  and  ending  with  a  smile  at 
his  own  bitterness.  After  all,  it  was  his  life,  he  knew 
no  other ;  old  dogs  were  best  at  old  tricks,  which  had 
their  compensations.  Applause,  now,  cheered  him  more 
than  meat  and  drink ;  when  he  failed  to  "  get  a  hand," 
he  should  starve.  Hand  to  mouth,  as  one  might  sav 
it  was  with  him  I 

So  he  passed  on  to  general  gossip  of  the  stage, 
brightened  with  bits  of  personal  experience.  The  talk, 
turned  into  its  natural  channel,  flowed  along  in  pleasant 
monologue  for  half  an  hour.  The  appreciative  listener 
would  have  welcomed  from  this  high  source  some 
word,  oonsolingor  otherwise,  concerning  the  withdrawal 
of  his  play.  None  came,  however;  the  subject  was 
avoided  carefully,  even  artfully,  as  it  seemed  to  him 
"A  question  of  tact!"  he  thought;  "the  victim, 
naturally,  must  speak  first." 

To  think  thus  was  to  speak  at  the  first  convenient 
opportunity,— to  make  the  opportunity,  should  none 
present  itself.  Accordingly,  when  he  rose  to  take 
leave,  Ives  dragged  in  the  play  by  the  heels,  calling  it 
a  flat  failure. 

"Hardly  that,"  Jarvis  returned,  with  gentle  grav- 
ity. "  Put  it  at  what  the  French  describe  as  a  succes 
d'estime." 
"That  is  failure !  "  retorted  Ives.  "  With  you  in 
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the  part,  all  might  have  been  different.  I  slmll  never 
forgive  Bradish  for  that  piece  of  treachery." 

The  cue  was  not  taken  up.  Jarvis  met  tliia  speech 
only  with  chilling  silence,  while  Ives,  surprised  and 
disconcerted,  did  the  only  tiling  possible, —  namely,  to 
hasten  his  departure.  The  actor,  as  they  shook  hands, 
courteously  thanked  him  for  his  visit  and  hoped  that 
he  would  come  again.  Ives  turned  toward  the  door. 
"  One  word  ! "  called  Jarvis,  in  a  clear,  incisive  tone, 
which  checked  his  visitor's  flight.  Lcying  down  his 
pipe,  he  moved  nearer  and  continued  with  delibera- 
tion :  "  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you,  and  I  will.  Don't 
blame  Bradish  for  that,— ho  has  enough  to  answer 
for,  in  all  conscience.  I  did  it,  not  he." 

"You  mean  that  you  declined  to  play  the  part?" 
said  Ives,  faintly. 

^  "  Precisely ;  exercising  a  privilege  of  which,  some- 
times, I  avail  myself.  I  could  not  see  my  points  in  it. 
There  were  too  many  words,  with  too  little  action. 
Your  man  talked,  but  he  did  nothing  ;  salt  would  n't 
have  saved  him." 

"  I  see,"  Ives  assented,  with  a  forced  smile. 
"  I  felt  bound  to  explain  this.  It  was  only  fair  to 
Bradish,  to  myself,  —  to  you." 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  did.  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you." 

They  shook  hands  once  more,  and  Mr.  Jarvis  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  street  door  urging  a  repetition  of  the 
visit. 

"  Don't  call  this  a  discouragement ;  call  it  a  lesson," 
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he  taid,  by  way  of  final  parting.  "  You  are  lure  to  do 
better  next  time,  if  you  have  it  in  you." 

Ives  walked  slowly  away,  with  these  kst  words 
drumming  in  his  ears  like  a  refrain.  "  If  I  have  it  in 
me,  —  if  I  have  it  in  me  I  "  he  repeated.  "  Well,  I 
have  n't  it  ii!  ie.  Better  to  admit  that  now  than  later.' 
He  turned  the  comer,  and  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  his  friend  Mrs.  Middlecot,  who  was  on  foot, 
and  alone.  She  stopped  short,  startled  by  the  unex- 
pected  meeting. 

"  Why,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  she  demanded. 
"  And  you  ?  "  he  rejoined. 

"  Oh,  I  am  on  my  way  to  the  most  exciting  place 
in  the  whole  world,  which  I  should  like  so  much  to 
•how  yoa.  Come  with  me  1 " 
"  With  rapture.  Where  ?  " 

"  To  the  workshop  of  an  artist,  —  a  wonderful  crea- 
ture who  makes  globes,  as  no  one  else  can." 
"  Goff  Canterbury ! " 

"What!  You  know  him?"  said  Mrs.  Middlecot, 
in  such  a  tone  of  disappointment  that  Ives  laughed 
and  promptly  reassured  her. 

"  I  know  him,  —  not  his  work,  which  I  shall  be 
most  glad  to  see,  unless  he  should  find  me  in  the 
way." 

"On  the  contrary,  he  will  gladly  give  you  that  ex- 
perience.  He  is  making  a  pair  of  globes  for  me,  and 
I  have  an  appointment  with  him." 

"  Then  you  are  the  royal  lady  of  the  carte  blanche 
commission.  Bless  your  heart  I  as  Jarvis  says." 
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Mra.  MidiUecot  laughed.  "  Hu  Mr.  Jarvu  been 
telling  you  tales  out  of  school?  Don't  repeat  them. 
The  globes  are  intended  as  a  surprise  to  ray  husband. 
I  swear  you  to  secrecy." 

She  led  the  way  across  Gibbon  Place  into  the 
narrow  defile  beyond  it,  stepping  cautiouBly  over  the 
rough  pavement,  until,  halfway  down,  they  reached 
the  threshold  of  a  door  at  which  she  rang.  After  a 
moment  the  door  swung  open  ;  and  Ives  followed  her 
through  the  confusion  of  the  lower  room  up  the  stair- 
case to  the  well^>rdered  second  floor,  where  Mr. 
Canterbury  in  working-clothes  welcomed  his  distin- 
guisbed  patroness  cordially. 

"  I  have  brought  Mr.  Ives  with  me,"  she  explained ; 
"you  know  Mr.  Ives." 

"  Yes,  I  know  Mr.  Ives,"  assented  the  slobe-maker, 
but  with  a  look  so  contr.idictory  to  the  words,  that 
Ives  hastened  to  establish  himself. 

"  We  met  at  Miss  Colt's  one  Sunday  evening,"  he 
laid  ;  "  after  dinner,  —  with  Mr.  Jarvis." 

Mr.  Canterbury  floundered  helplessly.  "Did  we?" 
he  asked.  "  So  we  did !  Now,  1  remember ;  it  was  the 
night  —  the  night  —  "  Here  he  had  plunged  so  deep 
that  speech  failed  him. 

"That  globe  must  be  one  of  mine!"  cried  Mrs. 
Middlecot,  coming  to  the  rescue.  "  I  am  sure  it  is  !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Canterbury,  brightening.  "  Let 
me  give  you  a  better  light.  So !  a  little  nearer,  please." 

It  was  a  large  celestial  globe,  reproducing  as  closely 
as  possible  Mr.  Canterbury's  own,  which  !Mts.  Middle- 
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cot  liail  admired  u))on  her  flrat  visit  to  tlie  hnuiie.  lie 
liatl  copivd  the  old  iiiaps,  much  to  her  latisfoction, 
wl>  li  Hhe  now  expres«ed,  as  tliey  were  ailuntly  dis- 
phi  1  to  tliu  best  advantage.  Slie  drew  the  attention 
of  IvoB  to  their  fine  points,  and  congratubtvd  the 
craftsman  upon  \\U  iinislied  piece  of  work. 

"  Not  quite  finlslibd,"  he  explained,  taking  the  word 
in  its  moru  literal  sense.  "  There  is  the  mounting  still, 
—  the  stand,  the  circle,  —  they  are  all  ready  ;  hut  then 
there's  the  varnishing,  too.  Tell  me,"  —  he  hesitated, 
with  an  anxious  look ;  "  tell  me !  You  don't  insist  on 
copal  varnish  ?  " 

"  Not  if  you  disapprove  of  it,"  she  replied,  gra- 
ciously. "  I  am  content  to  leave  all  that  to  you." 

"  Ah  !  That 's  better !  "  he  returned,  flushing  with 
pleasure.  "  Coi)al,  you  see,  takes  the  yellow  tone  too 
80on.  I  would  rather  let  time  tint  my  work  in  its  own 
colors.  Now,  we  sliall  get  on  with  this.  The  other 's 
not  so  far  advanced.  I  have  designed  those  maps,  my- 
self. Some  are  ready ;  let  me  show  them  to  you." 

They  went  over  to  the  glass  table,  where  Mr. 
Canterbury  first  pnxluced  his  studies  in  modification 
of  an  early  style — the  best,  he  said — to  present 
needs ;  then,  several  of  the  results.  Taken  altogether, 
when  fitted  and  .applied,  they  would  form  a  tei  i-estriiil 
globe,  on  a  grand  scale,  as  in  his  judgment  it  ought 
to  be,  —  that  is,  as  nearly  perrei^t  as  he  knew  'low  to 
make  it.  After  these  technicalities,  Mrs.  ^licUUecot, 
tactfully  bringing  her  companion  to  the  front,  sug- 
gested a  roi  ud  of  the  workshop  for  his  benefit.  It 
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wa»  nil  new  to  Mr.  Ive«,  nho  said  j  and  at  all  be  mar. 
yeled  not  only  very  properly,  but  with  unfeigned  en- 
joyment. 

"Splendid  work, —  the  work  of  an  artist.'"  he 
declared ;  and  a  resimniiive  gleam  in  Mr.  Canterbury '» 
eyes  denoted  liis  griitiflcation. 

"  We  call  it  an  art,"  said  he ;  "  though,  of  course, 
it  is  a  minor  one  ;  but  I  am  fit  for  nothing  else.  My 
consolation  is  that  doing  small  things  well  makes  them 
worth  wliile.  One  must  do  them  well,  with  all  one's 
heart  and  soul.  There's  no  halfway.  You  may  be 
Prince  of  Monaco  or  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  if  you 
please,  but  not  the  lord-lieutenant !  " 

They  all  laughed  at  this,  but  the  words  impressed 
Ives  profoundly.  For  the  second  time  that  afternoon 
the  message  of  a  mnster  feU,  unexpectedly,  upon  the 
tyro's  ear,  and  struck  home. 

"Remember  me  to  Mrs.  Canterbury,  please,"  said 
Mrs.  Middlecot,  as  with  reiterated  thanks  they  turned 
to  go. 

"God  bless  my  soul,  I  quite  forgot ! "  exclaimed  the 
adept  in  a  minor  art.  "Slie  wants  you  to  come  in 
fo-  a  cup  of  tea;  you  must, —and  Mr.  Ives,  too." 
^  Mrs.  Mi.iillecot  acce])ted  tlie  invitation  with  alac- 
rity. It  would  be  dili:,rl,tful ;  she  was  just  longing  for 
tea ;  and  then  Mr.  Ives  could  see  the  Copley ! 

"This  way—  this  way!"  cried   Mr.  Canterbury, 
nearly  pitching  headlong  down  the  stairs  in  his  excite- 
ment. "What  was  I  thinking  of?  Lois  would  have 
played  the  mischief  with  me,  if  I  had  let  you  get  off  so." 
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He  led  them  through  dark  and  daylight  into  the 
house,  within  sight  of  the  drawing-room  door  which 
stood  open.  In  the  distance  his  wife  could  be  discerned 
at  her  post  behind  the  hospitable  urn.  Then,  as  they 
advanced,  he  quietly  retreated  without  further  ex- 
cuse. 

Stirred  by  the  sound  of  rustling  garments,  Mrs. 
Canterbury  rose  and  seemed  to  be  wafted  across  the 
room  without  volition,  so  lightly  did  she  come.  Hav- 
ing arrived,  she  dropijed  her  curtsy  with  a  warm 
greeting  for  Mrs.  Middlecot. 

"  I  have  brought  Mr.  Ives,"  hastily  explained  that 
lady.  "  He  came  with  me,  —  to  sue  my  globes,  you 
know.  He 's  an  old  fi'iend  of  mine." 

"Very  glad,  I'm  sure!"  said  Mrs.  Canterbury, 
dropping  another  curtsy,  more  formal  and  deliberate 
*han  the  first. 

"  I  ought  to  have  prepared  him  I "  thought  Mrs. 
Middlecot,  thankful  that  he  bore  the  shock  gallantly 
with  no  apparent  surprise.  "  He 's  a  friend  of  Miss 
Ashley,  too,"  she  pursued,  aloud. 

Mrs.  Canterbury  beamed,  as  if  to  make  her  assur- 
ance of  welcome  double  sure.  Then  she  inspected  him 
with  a  searching  look.  "  So  j'ou  *re  one  of  Dorothy's 
young  men,"  she  said ;  "  I  hear  about  you !  I  only 
hope  you  all  appreciate  her." 

"  We  do  our  best,"  he  answered,  smiling. 

Mrs.  Canterbury's  expression  implied  that  the  best 
by  no  means  realized  her  hopes.  "  Dorothy  Ashleys 
are  not  born  every  day,"  she  said,  oracularly.  Then, 
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dismissing  the  subject  as  one  beyond  his  comprehen- 
sion, she  turned  again  to  Mrs.  MidJlecot.  "  Do  sit 
down !  That  'a  the  chair,  by  the  fire !  You  must  be 
worn  out  with  standing  so  long  in  that  stuffy  shop. 
It 's  a  wonder  that  you  're  here  at  all.  When  my  hus- 
band begins  about  his  work,  he  just  runs  on.  Cream 
and  sugar?"  she  asked,  pouring  the  tea. 

"  But  it  *s  all  so  interesting,"  said  Mrs.  Middlecot, 
as  Ives  passed  the  cup.  "  An  experience,  is  n't  it,  Mr. 
Ives?  Pray,  look  at  the  old  globe  in  the  comer  before 
you  sit  down  ;  that  gave  me  my  idea." 
Ives,  obeying,  murmured  liis  approbation. 
"Does  he  make  'era  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  Canterbury, 
in  an  audible  aside.  "  Oh  I  "  slie  ccitinued,  upon  Mrs. 
Middlecot's  smiling  negative.  "I  thought,  perhaps, 
he  was  mixed  up  in  it,  somehow.  I  don't  understand 
'em,  myself." 

"  No  more  do  I !  "  said  Ives,  by  the  confession 
making  a  perceptible  advance  in  her  favor. 

"  Cream  ?  "  she  asked  with  a  friendly  intonation,  as 
he  came  back  to  the  tea-table.  "  And  sugar  ?  What 
is  it  you  do,  then  ?  I  'm  sure  there 's  somethin"." 

"  No,  nothing !  "  he  returned,  with  a  laugh.  "  I  am 
a  cipher." 

"  Mercy ! "  cried  his  hostess,  with  a  joyful  chuckle. 
«'  Then  we  're  a  pair  of  us  !  Sit  right  down  here  by 
me,  —  you're  such  a  comfort!  They  all  do  things 
nowadays,  and  they  want  you  to  know  it." 

"  Mr.  Ives  is  very  modest,"  laughed  Mrs.  Middlecot ; 
"  if  he  won't  admit  doing  fine  things,  he  likes  to  see 
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them,  all  the  same.  Don't  let  him  turn  his  back  upon 
the  Copley,  please." 

He  wheeled  about  and  wag  introduced  to  the  por- 
trait of  Miss  Prime,  which  he  silently  admired,  while 
Mrs.  Canterbury  furnished  him  with  details  of  the 
fatriily  history. 

"  It  is  superb,"  he  remarked,  when  she  stopped  to 
take  breath.  "  WLat  a  joy  it  must  bt  to  live  every 
day  with  a  thing  like  that  I " 

The  picture  was,  in  fact,  a  particularly  fine  example 
of  the  painter's  early  manner,  done  before  he  went  to 
England,  foreshadowing  all  the  ease  and  softness  there 
acquired.  Moreover,  time  had  spared  the  work,  which 
still  looked  fresh,  unfaded.  The  girlish  figure,  if  too 
thin  for  perfect  beauty,  was  lifelike,  glowing  with 
color  in  the  waning  afternoon  light.  Its  gfraceful  pose 
seemed  unaffected ;  the  details  of  her  China-silk  gown, 
the  rose  in  her  hand,  the  mahogany  table,  upon  which 
she  leaned,  were  treated  with  the  utmost  care.  Ives 
commented  upon  them,  one  by  one ;  as  he  spoke,  the 
fire  flashed  up,  and  Copley's  table  appeared  to  reflect 
the  flame  in  its  polished  surface. 

"  See !  "  he  cried.  "  That 's  the  real  thing !  " 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Canterbury,  rapping  upon  her  own 
tea-table,  as  if  she  were  calling  him  to  order.  "  Here 's 
the  very  one,  I  do  believe.  It 's  a  Prime  table,  you 
may  be  sure  of  that.  My  grandmother  owned  it." 

This  gave  further  opportunity  for  her  to  talk,  for 
him  to  listen.  When  the  call  was  over,  she  looked 
upon  him  as  an  old  acquaintance;  thanked  Mrs. 
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Middleoot  for  bringing  him,  and  hoped  he  would 
oome  again,  if  he  felt  like  it. 

"  We  're  a  pretty  pair  of  us,  you  know ;  don't  for- 
get thatl "  was  her  last  reminder,  as  she  sank  and  rose 
again  lightly  yet  majestically,  like  some  full-rigged 
ship  in  a  ground-swell. 

Evidently,  he  had  made  an  impression,  upon  which 
his  companion  ban  red  him  gleefully,  as  they  started 
up  the  hill  together.  Little  by  little,  however,  she 
lapsed  into  silence,  in  which  he  detected  signs  of  con- 
straint, tin  he  began  to  think  that  Mrs.  Middlecot 
must  have  something  on  her  mind. 

"By  the  way,"  she  resumed  at  last,  "I  have  a 
favor  to  ask  of  you."  She  strove  to  make  her  tone 
a  light  one,  but  something  in  it  warned  him  not  to 
commit  himself  too  readily. 

"  "What  is  it?"  he  inquired.  "I  will  grant  it,  if  I 
can." 

"You  live  in  the  same  house  with  Mr.  Kelton, 
don't  you?" 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  wondering  at  the  question  too 
much  to  say  more. 

"And  you  have  seen  in  his  rooms  an  old  likeness 
of  me,  —  you  said  so.  A  photograph,  in  a  silver  frame ; 
I  want  to  have  it  back." 

"Why  not  ask  him  for  it?"  suggested  Ives,  in  a 
weak  attempt  to  preclude  what  must  be  coming  next. 

"Because  he  would  refuse,  and  I  won't  take  'no' 

for  an  answer.  You  know  the  kind  of  man  he  is, 

he  would  put  me  ofi  with  a  joke.  Of  course,  it  ts  a 
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joke ;  his  having  the  picture,  or  not,  is  n't  really  of  the 
least  importance  now.  Yet  I  think  the  joke  has  lasted 
long  enough,  and  I  want  it  to  end  with  the  laugh  on 
my  side.  My  idea  is  to  have  the  photograph  disappear 
mysteriously, — to  fly  o£E  into  spacr;  do  you  bee? 
Now,  will  you  help  me  ?  " 

"I?"  he  demanded,  merely  to  gain  time. 

"  Yes,"  she  urged,  so  beset  with  her  idea  that  she 
failed  to  perceive  his  growing  discomfort.  "  Could  n't 
you  bribe  the  janitor  to  make  off  with  it?  " 

"  That  might  be  done,"  he  admitted,  speaking  very 
deliberately,  as  though  he  were  weighing  the  matter ; 
"  but  there  are  objections  to  such  a  plan ;  a  better  one, 
perhaps,  may  suggest  itself." 

"There's  the  best  of  all,  —  to  make  off  with  it, 
yourself,"  declared  Mrs.  Middlecot,  quickly.  "  None 
could  be  better  than  that ;  you  must  have  so  many 
opportunities." 

"  Yes ;  I  might  easily  steal  it,  I  suppose ;  but —  "    ' 

"  He  would  never  suspect  you,  you  know ! "  she 
interposed,  as  though  that  assurance  did  away  with 
all  possible  difBcidties. 

He  saw  at  once  that  she  recognized  neither  the  un- 
soundness of  hei  casuistry,  nor  the  fact  that  her  small 
favor  was  one  which,  reasonably,  he  might  be  disin- 
clined to  grant.  He  had  already  determined  not  to 
grant  it,  but  wished  to  avoid,  if  he  could  do  so,  a  di- 
rect  refusal. 

"  Tiiat  plan,  too,  has  some  objections,"  he  went  on, 
with  the  same  deliberation.  "  Let  me  think  it  over 
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for  a  while,  — consider  it  in  all  its  bearings  and  invent 
soraething  better  if  I  can.  That  is,  supposin<j  you  to 

be  in  no  immediate  hurry " 

"  Oh,  no,  there's  no  hurry,  —  not  the  slightest !  He 
has  kept  it  so  long  that  he  may  keep  it  a  little  longer. 
I  leave  all  to  you.  Watch  for  the  right  moment,  and 
let  it  melt  into  tliin  air  when  the  time  comes;  that'g 
all.  It  will  be  such  a  joke  !  " 
Ves  ;  a  capit;il  joke." 
"  Thank  you  so  much  !  "  said  Mrs.  Middlecot,  taking 
the  deed  and  his  siiare  in  it  for  granted.  "  I  am  more 
obliged  to  you  than  I  can  say." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  there  will  be  time  enough  later," 
he  returned,  disliking  her  view  of  the  matter,  yet 
temporizing  with  it  still. 

So  far  as  he  could  see,  he  had  merely  postiMjned  an 
evil  day,  without  effacing  it  from  the  calendar ;  but 
their  conversat.'on  now  glided  on  pleasantly  to  other 
things,  and  he  let  the  case  stand,  cheering  himself 
with  the  thouglit  that  he  had  really  agreed  to  nothing. 
He  would  make  his  negative  a  written  one,  with  full 
explanations,  when  the  final  issue  should  be  forced 
upon  him  ;  that  course,  on  the  whole,  seemed  easier. 
The  afternoon  had  given  him  much  to  consider 
deeply.  And,  strangely  enough  hrough  all  his  medita- 
tions flitted  the  unseen  presence  of  Dorothy  Ashley. 
To  be  sure,  he  had  found  her  rose  beside  him  on  the 
actor's  table ;  and  there  had  been  talk  of  her  in  both 
the  houses,  —  talk  which  had  drifted  that  way  very 
naturally,  with  no  help  from  him.  Sitting  late  that 
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night  over  the  gray  embers  in  his  fireplace  he  recalled 
every  syllable  of  it,  —  unaccountably.  She  made  many 
friends,  of  course ;  how  could  she  help  that?  And  he 
was  one  of  them ;  no  more. 

He  rose,  and  paced  the  room  back  and  forth  man;, 
times  in  a  restless  round ;  then,  stopping  at  his  writing, 
table,  he  drew  out  some  loose  sheete  of  manuscript, 
the  opening  scenes  of  a  new  comedy,  roughly  jotted 
down.  He  read  them  twice  over,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  It  will  not  do  ! "  he  thought ;  "  and  I  can  do  no 
better.  I  have  n't  it  in  me." 

Going  back  to  the  hearth,  he  raked  apart  the  ashes. 
A  few  live  coals  were  left,  and  he  thrust  his  unfinished 
work  among  them.  The  white  leaves  writhed  and 
quivered,  turning  from  brown  to  black  while  he 
watched  them  grimly.  At  last,  the  fiame  leaped  up. 

"  Not  the  lord-lieutenant !  "  he  muttered,  laughing, 
when  all  was  done. 
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"  No  ohorch  to-day,  Uncle  John  ?  "  inquired  Miss 
Ashley,  glancing  through  the  open  doorway  of  the 
library  to  take  leave  of  the  head  of  the  house  with  a 
question,  ligutly  put,  of  which  she  already  knew  the 
answer. 

He  lowered  the  page  of  his  newspaper,  and  looked 
up  at  her  with  laughing  eyes,  "Not  this  morning, 
thank  you !  The  Turf  Club  lures  me,  and  I  yield.  I 
am  due  out  there  at  twelve." 

Then  as  he  dropped  his  paper  in  a  heap  and  turned 
to  stir  the  fire,  Dorothy  lingered  with  him  for  a  few 
moments,  coming  on  into  the  room  and  standing  medi- 
tatively in  its  sunny  window. 

"  It  is  a  lovely  winter  morning,"  she  remarked ; 
"  there  must  be  snow  left  in  the  country."  Her  thought 
wandered  to  her  old  home  at  Campfield  as  she  spoke, 
but  she  brought  it  back.  "  You  could  n't  have  a  better 
day,  Uncle  John." 

"  I  see,  —  I  see.  You  are  to  lunch  out  somewhere, 
are  n't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  —  with  Alice  Orbitt." 

"  Ah !  Then  I  will  stay  on  at  the  club  for  luncheon. 
We  shall  meet  at  dinner,  if  not  before.  Don't  forget 
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that  Kelton  ia  coming  to  dine  and  play  Chens  with  me 
afterward.  Why  do  you  laugh  ?  " 

"  Out  of  compliment  to  you,  that 's  all.  You  seem 
really  to  bo  taming  Mr.  Kelton,  uncle ;  he  comes  here 
quite  often  now,  and  I  hear  that  he  rarely  dines  out 
anywhere  else." 

Mr.  Ashley  lau<;hed  in  his  turn.  "  Ah,  well !  From 
my  point  of  view  Kidtou  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  when  you 
once  get  at  him.  We  are  two  old  bears  together.  Does 
he  bore  you  to  death  ?  " 

"Oh,  no,  indeed!  You  see  I  like  bears, —  trained 
ones." 

"  So  much  the  better !  Then  we  'U  let  the  taming 
process  go  on.  Good-bye,  and  good  luck  to  you!  Salute 
Alice  for  me  profoundly,  and  hold  your  own  with  her, 
my  dear ;  she  must  n't  do  all  the  talking." 

"  I  will  try  to  get  in  a  word  now  and  then,  though 
it  will  be  difficult ;  but  the  more  Alice  talks,  the  more 
your  ears  ought  to  tingle  pleasantly.  She  is  still  con- 
vinced  that  the  great  ball  was  the  finest  ever  seen, 
and  you  should  hear  her  sound  your  praises." 

"Don't  talk  at  all!  "  said  Mr.  AslJey.  "Listen, 
and  bring  home  all  the  points !  Praise  from  the  criti- 
cal Orbitts  is  a  patent  of  nobility." 

"  I  must  tell  her  that  I "  laughed  Dorothy,  as  she 
turned  away. 

When  she  was  gone,  Mr.  Ashley  neglected  the 

morning  news  to  ruminate  on  her  account.  The  ball, 

of  which  she  spoke,  he  had  given  a  fortnight  earlier, 

in  her  honor,  at  the  old  Assembly  Hall,  and  he  had, 
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■pared  nothing  to  make  it  a  mviuorablo  event.  That 
it  gtill  remained  so  was  a  ground  of  satisfaction.  Tlie 
handsome  ballroom,  an  ideal  place  for  such  a  festivity, 
surely  never  looked  better  than  on  that  night,  when 
the  whole  town  had  turned  out,  and  Dorothy,  with  the 
keenest  enjoyment,  had  danced  till  the  dawn.  Slie 
seemed  to  take  very  kindly  to  city  life.  If  he  could 
only  keep  her  happy  and  contented,  he  asked  nothing 
more.  How  the  young  men  had  flocked  around  her  I 
Ah !  There  Lay  the  real  danger,  not  to  be  warded  off. 
Those  young  men  would  continue  to  flock  as  persist- 
ently as  the  pigeons  in  Veniee,  growing  "  interested," 
making  love  to  her,  offering  themselves,  probably,  at 
frequent  intervals  ;  and  he  could  do  nothing  to  prevent 
it ;  some  day,  without  warning,  just  when  all  was  going 
most  comfortably,  one  of  those  young  men  would  make 
off  with  her,  —  presumably,  not  the  right  one  ! 

Which  would  it  be,  granting  that  she  was  reasonable, 
discreet,  and  not  a  fool,  —  and  all  this  he  could  grant 
justly?  But  where  the  heart  was  involved,  due  dlow- 
ance  became  essential  for  the  unexpected,  happening 
daily  within  the  limited  range  of  his  own  experience. 
Which,  then,  would  it  be  ?  Why,  any  one  of  twenty, 
whom  he  could  name  aliuost  in  a  breath  !  To  bcin 
with,  there  was  Sam  Turner,  the  favorite  leader  of 
cotillons,  who,  as  everybody  declared,  complimented 
each  attractive  debutante  with  a  proposal  of  marriage. 
A  capital  dancer  I  Yet  he  could  not  conceive  that 
Dorothy  would  be  willing  to  dance  with  him  through 
life.  There  was  Jack  Hyatt,  an  agreeable  nullity, 
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dangerooily  good-looking.  The  Hyatto  were  laid  alwaj 
"  to  marry  rich."  Well,  the  inference  might  eaiily  he 
that  Dorothy  would  have  a  oomfortahle  income  of  her 
own,  lome  day.  Damn  it,  no  I  He  would  n't  coniider 
that  for  another  instant.  He  could  n't  give  her  to  a 
Hyatt,  even  in  imagination.  Nor  to  Jim  Drake,  that 
bony  idiot !  Nor  to  Tom  Trent,  however  good  a  club 
companion,  whose  grandfather  had  dealt  in  soap  and 
peanuts,  within  his  own  recollection.  Nor,  indeed,  to 
any  of  the  others  who  flashed  into  his  mind,  one  by 
one,  during  this  uncomfortable  reverie.  He  found  ob- 
jections, only  too  readily,  to  disqualify  them  all. 

The  hall-clock  struck  the  hour  in  deep  tones,  and 
he  started  up.  It  was  time  to  pull  himself  together 
for  the  country,  if  he  were  really  going.  He  went  to 
the  front  door,  stepping  out  into  the  porch  for  a  mo- 
ment to  consider  the  weather  conditions,  the  tempera- 
ture ;  then,  as  he  came  back  into  the  hall,  his  look  fell 
by  chance  upon  the  card-receiver,  heaped  high  with 
visiting-cards ;  and  on  the  top  a  name,  Samuel  Dux- 
bury  Turner,  seemed  to  stare  him  in  the  face. 

"  There  he  is,  confound  him  1  "  muttered  Mr. 
Ashley.  "How  often  does  he  come,  I  wonder?" 

And,  forthwith,  the  head  of  the  house  began  to 
pull  over  the  cards,  searching  for  a  repetition  of  the 
obnoxious  one.  This  led  him  to  another  name  and  still 
another  that  he  uad  quite  forgotten,  repeated  more 
than  once.  He  sorted  them  out  in  regular  order, 
chuckling  at  the  thought  of  the  pretty  game  he  was 
playing  with  Dorothy's  visiting-list.  The  process  con- 
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lumed  fully  fifteen  minutei  of  his  preoioiu  time,  and 
iti  result*  lurpriied  him.  One  name,  like  Abou  Ben 
Adhem'i,  led  all  the  reit ;  and  the  name  waa  Staun- 
ton Ive*. 

"  Ives  t "  he  kept  repeating,  as  he  shuffled  the 
cards,  and  went  hii  way.  "  Ives !  I  never  onoe 
thought  of  Ives !  And  I  believe  that  I  should  mind 
him  least  of  all.  Hang  me,  if  he  is  n't  the  best  of  the 
lot!" 

Meanwhile,  Dorothy,  all  imconsoious  of  this  casting 
of  her  horoscope,  pursued  her  quiet  course,  across  Gar- 
den and  Common,  by  the  gnarled  old  Paddock  elms, 
which  then  seemed  as  well  secured  from  upheaval 
and  annihilation  as  the  consecrated  ground  they  over- 
shadowed, to  the  family  pew  in  King's  Chapel.  She 
had  grown  very  fond  of  the  old  church,  whose  white 
walls  and  arches,  simple,  dignified,  and  beautiful,  so 
happily  excluded  thought  of  ignoble  things ;  and 
■he  was  never  tired  of  studying  certain  charac- 
teristic details  of  decoration  there ;  the  graceful 
pulpit  and  its  curving  stair-rail ;  the  carved  gar- 
lands, the  genial  cherubs ;  the  golden  crown  and 
mitre  upon  the  organ ;  above  all,  the  lines  of  mural 
tablets,  with  their  marble  busts,  emblazoned  'scutch- 
eons and  long-drawn-out  inscriptions  commemorating 
departed  worthies,  —  the  pillars,  so  to  speak,  of  that 
time-honored  foundation.  Her  mind  often  wandered 
from  the  service  to  dwell  upon  these  adornments, 
subtly  harmonized,  as  she  had  been  told,  into  a  close 
resemblance  to  one  of  Wren's  interiors  in  the  City  of 
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London.  However  that  might  b«,  leaning  back  in  her 
corner  of  the  ample  pew,  utill  called  "  thu  Governor's," 
»he  establiahed  a  relation  with  lome  ideal  past,  never 
really  known  to  her,  yet  nearer  than  the  nuirniur  of 
the  busy  street.  She  liviul  for  the  time  being  in  a  tale 
of  Hawthorne,  and  if  all  his  shadowy  figiircs  of  tlie 
Province  House  1  id  stalked  up  the  broad  aisle  to  take 
their  former  places,  it  would  scarcely  have  surprised 
her.  The  miniiiter,  with  his  gown  and  band  of  tradi- 
tional pattern,  distinct  from  any  other,  might  have 
been  good  Parson  Hooi)er,  himself.  She  caught  her- 
•elf  wondering  sometimes,  whuthcr,  on  that  Sunday 
or  the  next,  ho  would  resume  his  black  veil. 

On  this  particular  morning  Miss  Ashley's  day. 
dream  carried  her  even  farther  afitld,  —  as  far, 
indeed,  as  her  old  home  in  the  country,  where  the 
•mall  church  had  traditions  of  its  own,  which,  recur- 
ring  one  by  one,  tinged  with  incipient  homesickness 
i.er  straying  fancy.  She  struggled  against  tliis  reso- 
lutely, listening  hard  for  the  text  and  then  forgetting 
it  the  moment  after.  The  swaying  elm  uranches 
beyond  the  gallery  windows,  traced  against  the  clear 
blue  sky  reminded  her  of  Campfleld  again.  She 
thought  of  her  garden  there,  lying  dormant  under  its 
protecting  sheet  of  snow ;  and  of  the  closed  house, 
bitterly  cold,  of  course,  and  damp,  too,  perhaps ;  she 
must  go  up  soon  and  pass  a  day,  if  only  to  open  the 
blinds  and  let  the  sunshine  in ;  till  at  last,  tlie  preacher 
roused  her  with  an  emphatic  word,  and  she  followod 
attentively  the  summing-up  of  his  discourse,  though 
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her  ignorance  of  what  had  gone  before  made  it  but 
half  intelligible.  Then  came  the  laat  hymn,  in  which 
the  congregation  joined.  She  stood  up  with  the  others, 
and,  glancing  skyward  once  more,  noticed  for  the  first 
time  a  familiar  figure  alone  in  an  upper  pew  of  the 
luft-hnnd  gallery.  It  was  only  one  of  her  many  part- 
ners in  the  dance,  Mr.  Turner,  whom  she  had  never 
seen  at  church  before  that  she  remembered.  (Connect- 
ing him  wholly  with  secular  observances,  she  had  an 
amused  sense  now  that  he  had  lost  his  way  and  was 
momentarily  out  of  place.  Somehow,  it  seemed  unlike 
him  to  be  there.  What  could  have  induced  his  sudden 
change  of  heart  ? 

The  light  thought  glanced  away  and  was  for- 
gottjn.  After  the  benediction  she  hurried  out  among 
the  first,  and  walked  quickly  on  toward  home  a'  ine ; 
but  soon  she  grew  conscious  of  a  footstep  behind, 
gaining  upon  hers  with  obvious  intention  ;  and  in  an- 
other moment  Mr.  Turner  came  up  to  ask  if  he  might 
join  her,  since  they  were  walking  the  same  way.  She 
graciously  agreed  to  this,  admitting  that  she  had 
noticed  him  in  the  church,  with  a  mischievous  com- 
ment to  the  effect  that  his  presence  there  was  unusual. 
He  granted  it,  plunging  into  an  attempt  at  light 
banter  which  surprised  her  by  its  note  of  constraint. 
Embarrassment  of  any  kind  was  the  last  thing  she 
associated  with  this  queer  devotee  of  worldly  func- 
tions, always  immaculate  in  dress,  still  satisfied  to 
be  known  as  an  accomplished  leader  of  the  dance. 
Youth  survived  in  him  beyond  the  normal  limit,  for 
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he  must,  surely,  be  over  forty.  But  he  had  kept  his 
figure ;  and  his  round,  rosy  face,  though  wrinkles 
were  beginning  to  form  in  it,  looked  like  a  caricature 
of  one  of  those  gilded  cherubs  in  the  church.  Its  mild 
complacency,  however,  was  strangely  clouded  at  the 
present  moment.  He  appeared,  indeed,  to  be  ill  at  ease, 
aa  if  hampered  in  his  conversational  facility  by  some 
grave,  oppressive  thought.  Dorothy,  walking  on  beside 
him,  wondered  what  this  could  mean ;  but  she  did  not 
have  to  wonder  long. 

When  they  were  quite  alone  in  one  of  the  less  fro- 
quented  paths  of  the  Common,  Mr.  Turner  drew  an 
emphatic  breath;  then,  without  further  warning,  he 
burst  forth  into  an  offer  of  marriage,  and,  recovering 
all  his  fluency,  enlarged  upon  his  irresistible  love  for 
her,  the  happiness  that  this  might  mean  to  both,  their 
future  prospects.  His  unchecked  speech,  for  some  time, 
gave  her  no  opportunity  to  reply;  moreover,  at  first, 
she  was  too  much  amazed  by  it  for  words.  Flushed 
with  rage,  she  looked  straight  before  her,  quickening 
her  pace  at  every  syllable,  reaching  the  point  of  angry 
tears  and  passing  it.  For,  suddenly,  the  comic  side  of 
the  situation  presented  itself  so  forcibly  that  she  burst 
out  laughing.  Experienced  as  he  was,  Mr.  Turner 
recognized  in  this  a  note  of  hostility.  His  argument 
collapsed,  all  at  once,  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 

"Why,  Mr.   Turner!"  Dorothy  exclaimed,   and 
laughed  again,  almost  hysterically. 

"You  cannot  consider  it?"  he  asked  feebly,  in  his 
confusion  takitg  two  steps  to  her  one  as  they  hurried  on. 
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"  Not  for  a  single  instant ;  it  h  "^uii:?  i:npo88ible  — 
quite  I "  she  retorted.  "  The  auda  lous  little  moa  iter ! " 
she  thought,  and  laughed  aloud    ac  j  more. 

"But  —  " 

Miss  Ashley  stopped  short,  turning  and  facing  him, 
almost  toppling  him  over  with  the  shock  of  his  arrested 
ilighc.  "  How  could  you  have  thought  —  ?  "  she  cried. 
"  How  could  you  ?  Please  do  not  say  another  word  to 
me  upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Turner. " 

As  she  spoke,  the  contrast  between  his  cherubic  fear 
tures  and  their  expression  of  discomfiture  overcame 
her  with  its  absurdity ;  and  he,  looking  up,  detected 
the  smile  still  lurking  on  her  lips. 

"  It's  not  a  laughing  matter — to  me,"  he  said,  rue- 
fuUy. 

The  words  and  their  tone  disarmed  her,  diverting 
her  thought  to  self-reproach,  as  she  walked  on,  slowly 
now,  with  downcast  eyes.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she 
resumed,  gently,  striving  to  apprehend  his  point  of 
view.  "  I  did  not  mean  to  be  so  rude.  You  must  have 
seen  that  I  was  startled.  I  never  thought  —  I  never 
could  thirst  —  that  you  would  misunderstand.  We 
were  friends,  of  course — but — " 

"But  that 'sail?" 

"All,  yes.  I  am  sorry  —  " 

"  Between  friends,  we  'U  call  it  off,  then,"  he  re- 
turned, brightening  pleasantly.  "  Will  you  dance  the 
cotillon  with  me,  a  week  from  Thursday,  at  the  Lins- 
leys' ball?" 

"  I  am  not  going  to  the  Linsleya'  ball,"  said  Dorothy, 
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instantly  committing  herself  to  this  course,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that,  a  moment  before,  it  was  by  no  means 
what  she  had  intended. 

"Ah  — well!  Another  time,  I  hope!"  was  Mr. 
Turner's  amiable  response.  "  This  is  my  way.  Good- 
morning  ! " 

So,  with  a  final  salutation,  somewhat  abrupt,  yet 
impressively  polite,  he  turned  into  a  diverging  path 
and  walked  off  briskly. 

Dorothy  went  her  own  way  apart,  perturbed  and 
ruiHed,  laying,  at  first,  all  the  blame  for  this  untoward 
incident  upon  herself.  Such  an  advance  stood  alone  in 
her  experience  ;  and  to  induce  it  she  felt,  at  the  out- 
set, that  there  must  have  been  heedlessness  amounting 
to  fault  upon  her  side  ;  but,  making  in  her  mind  for 
him  every  possible  allowance,  she  couia  recall  nothing 
to  justify  his  misconstruction.  She  had  met  him  cor- 
dially,  of  course,  yet  never  intimately.  Indeed,  after  a 
strict  account,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  hardly  knew 
the  man.  How,  then,  even  inadvertently,  should  she 
have  led  him  on?  Gradually  relieved,  she  began  to 
see  that  the  mistake  had  sprung  from  his  own  assur- 
ance. Like  his  audacity,  his  conceit  was  monstrous. 
The  comforting  thought  made  way  for  another,  full  of 
irritation  and  alarm.  Were  they  all  like  that,  these 
agreeable  men  who  danced  so  well,  and  talked  so  flu- 
ently?  Must  she  be  always  on  guard,  keeping  them 
at  bay,  never  uttering  a  civil  word  without  weighing 
it?  If  so,  daily  intercourse  would  grow  unbearable, 
impossible.  She  would  go  straight  back  to  Campfield, 
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sLut  the  door,  and  never  stir  beyond  its  threshold. 
Here  was  one  of  them,  now,  Mr.  Trent,  coming  toward 
her  in  the  street.  She  must  greet  him,  of  course,  but 
formally,  coldly,  and  then  speed  on  with  flying  feet. 
Even  so,  metaphorically  speaking,  he  might  turn  and 
rend  her ! 

Mr.  Trent  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  however.  On 
the  contrary,  he  passed  her  by  in  normal  and  conven- 
tional fashion,  without  appearing  to  notice  her  undue 
haste  to  escape  from  his  dangerous  possibilities.  That 
fear  was  premature  at  least,  and  her  sense  of  humor, 
again  coming  to  the  front,  soon  enabled  her  to  dismiss 
it  altogether.  In  this  light  :\Ir.  Turner's  attitude 
seemed  absurdly  anomalous,  moat  unlikely  to  recur. 
It  was  a  comic  adventure,  well  out  of  the  way  already, 
and  need  no  longer  bo  considered.  He  had  taken  her 
refusal  very  easily,  and  she  must  do  likewise.  If  all 
the  bachelors  of  her  acquaintance  were  preparing  to 
put  on  asses'  heads  at  a  moment's  notice,  the  world 
would  be  too  fantastic.  She  declared  that  inconceiv> 
able.  And,  now,  she  was  walking  too  far ;  she  must 
turn  at  once,  to  get  back  in  time  for  luncheon. 

As  she  retraced  her  steps  in  heightened  spirits,  it 
occurred  to  her  to  wonder  pLiyfuUy  whether  among 
these  same  bachelor  acquaintances  there  could  be  any 
one  to  whom,  had  he  put  himself  in  Mr.  Turner's 
place,  she  would  have  given  a  different  answer.  Re- 
viewing them,  in  turn,  she  was  amused  to  find  more 
than  one  for  whose  false  position  she  would  have  been 
sincerely  sorry,  supposing  him,  for  purposes  of  argu- 
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ment,  to  have  assumed  it ;  but  these  were  preciselj 
the  men  whom  she  deemed  incapable  of  such  fatuity. 
And  while  her  .sympathy,  newly  awakened,  might  have 
granted  to  one  or  another  something  like  respectful 
consideration,  it  woiUd  have  come  in  the  end  to  the 
same  thing.  Her  negative,  when  all  was  done,  must 
have  been  absolute,  final.  Into  what  queer  game  of 
solitaire  had  this  freak  of  fancy  led  her  ?  She  laughed 
at  the  thought.  Was  there  no  one,  then,  among  them 
all,  strong  enough  to  awaken  doubt  as  well  as  sympa- 
thy with  such  a  word  ?  No  one !  No  one !  Unless  it 
were  —  No !  She  would  not  admit  that  possibility  even 
in  imagination,  for  the  sake  of  going  on  with  the  gama. 
Really,  there  was  no  one.  Either  she  must  be  destined 
to  abide  in  the  single  state,  or  her  day  of  renounce- 
ment —  for  better,  for  worse  —  showed  no  glimmer  of 
its  dawn. 

The  Caspar  Orbitts  dwelt  in  an  old  house,  on  Bear 
con  Hill,  which  had  been  immemorially  one  of  the 
family  strongholds.  All  therein,  from  the  polished 
mahogany  and  colonial  silver  to  the  early  copies  of 
Italian  masterpieces,  had  an  air  of  imperishable  com- 
fort, well  above  reproach,  with  no  suggestion  of 
modern  competitive  extravagance.  For  the  elders  of 
this  branch,  upholding  racial  traditions,  were  fastidious 
in  matters  of  taste,  to  which  they  applied  what  they 
called  the  rational  standard,  —  their  own;  and  any 
departure  from  that  was  deplored.  Alice,  their  only 
child,  went  forth  as  a  kind  of  scout  into  the  fashion- 
able world,  bringing  home  reports  of  its  reckless 
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behavior  to  theu-  impregnable  fastness,  where  th«  only 
advance  permitted  was  an  intellectual  one.  The  best 
new  books  were  always  to  be  found  in  Mrs.  Orbitt's 
drawing-room.  She  and  hui-  husband  read,  discussed, 
and  weighed  them  with  the  scales  of  judgment ;  their 
aim  being  to  broaden  with  the  times,  rationally ;  but 
to  yield  no  inch  to  the  shifting  vagai-ies  of  transitory 
fashion.  When  they  entertained,  it  was  in  a  form  of 
simple  severity  which  never  varied,  generally  described 
as  "  the  Orbitt  way,"  and  thiu  accepted,  even  by  those 
who  liked  it  least. 

To-day,  Miss  Ashley  was  the  only  guest,  making 
the  fourth  at  table.  It  was  not  her  first  visit,  and 
she  understood  the  conditions  perfectly.  To  her,  these, 
f  dogmatic,  were  stimulating  too.  In  that  rarefied 
atmosphere  she  seemed  to  step  into  the  page  of  some 
old  review,  written  in  the  grand  manner,  somewhat 
dry,  but  of  unquestionable  worth,  spurring  on  the 
intellect.  When  she  made  this  comparison  once  to  her 
uncle,  he  laughed,  and  assured  her  that  nothing  could 
please  Mrs.  Orbitt  more  than  to  be  likened  to  a  leaf 
of  the  "  Revue  dcs  Deux  Mondes " ;  adding  that 
the  gray  mare  was  the  better  horse  in  that  family. 
Dorothy  was  reminded  of  this  to-day,  when  her  host- 
ess quoted  an  article  from  the  latest  number  of  the 
"  Revue,"  and  reproved  her  husband  for  a  neglected 
duty,  namely,  the  reading  of  it.  The  noun  "  duty  "  and 
the  adjective  "  rational  "  were  well-worn  items  in  Mrs. 
Orbitt's  vocabulary.  She  had  married  into  them,  so  to 
speak,  and,  like  most  disciples,  bettered  the  instruction. 
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The  talk,  during  luncheon,  wan  held  chiefly  upon 
high  impersonal  planes,  though  Alice  fluttered  athwart 
them  in  a  way  which  Dorothy  feared  might  prove 
intolerably  light.  Yet  her  remarks  were  tolerated; 
sometimes  even  received  with  a  faint  smile  ;  probably 
from  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  in  view  of  the  stand- 
ard at  home,  no  really  serious  lapse  on  her  part  could 
occur ;  but  upon  her  daughter's  allusion  to  Mr.  Ashley's 
ball,  Mrs.  Orbitt  grew  reminiscent.  When  Alice  had 
come  out,  they  had  given  a  dance  for  her  of  a  rational 
'■'^rt,  as  slie  believed,  —  a  protest  against  extravagance, 
especially  in  point  of  hours.  The  company  had  been 
invited  for  six  o'clock,  and  the  music  had  stopped  at 
midnight.  She  was  sorry  to  find  tliat  their  example 
was  not  oftener  followed. 

"  If  it  were,  what  would  become  of  dinner  ?  "  asked 
Alice.  "  Nobody  else  thinks  of  dining  at  five,  as  we 
do." 

"  It  would  be  better  for  them  all,  if  they  did,"  her 
mother  replied.  «  Five  is  far  from  irrational ;  indeed, 
three  was  considered  late  for  dinner,  wLeu  I  was  a 
girl." 

"  The  sun  sets  later,  now,"  saiil  Mr.  Orbitt. 

"  Oh,  Caspar !  "  exclaimed  his  wife. 

"Of  course,  mother!"  Alice  interposed.  "And 
one  must  dance  attendance  on  it,  —  or  dance  alone." 

Mrs.  Orbitt  smiled,  and  glided  prudently  to  graver 
themes,  which  were  fairly  well  sustained  until  the  end 
of  luncheon  left  Alice  and  Dorothy  alone  together. 

"  Is  n't  mother  too  extraordinary  in  her  prejudices  ?  " 
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Alice  demanded.  "She  never  can  understand  whri 
want  to  be  like  other  people.  I  haven't  dared  to  teU 
hor  yet  that  the  Linsley  ball  is  to  begin  later  than 
ever.  And  as  for  the  decorations, _ oh,  dear!  If  she 
know ! 

"The  decorations?"  Dorothy  inquired. 

"Yes    Haven't  you  heard?  Real  vines  with  clus- 

ters  of  hot-house  grapes  at  intervals,  —  think  of  that ' 

Can  t  you  hear  motlier  calling  it  '  wanton  luxury  '  ?  " 

"When  she  says  that,  I  shaU  heartily  agree  with 

her,    remarked  Dorothy,  laughing. 

"Ah,  well, —  one  hus  to  do  something  new!  It's 
the  spint  of  the  age.  I  hear,  too,  that  Tom  Trent  is 
to  lead  the  cotillon.  There's  innovation  for  you  — 
when  no  one  but  Sam  Turner  has  led  for  years  '  By 
the  way  look  out  for  Sam  !  He  led  with  you  at  your 
ball,  as  I  remember." 

"Does  he  bite?"  asked  Dorothy,  feigning  round- 
eyed  innocence. 

"  No ;  but  after  leading,  he  is  very  apt  to  offer  him- 
self  to  his  partner.    It 's  a  custom." 

"  Is  it,  indeed  ?  Then,  he  had  better  not !  "  Dorothy 
returned,  with  the  same  ready  simplicity. 

"He  knows  that,  as  well  as  you  do;  but  he  can't 
seem  to  conquerthe  habit.  Remember!  I  have  warned 
you." 

"Many  thanks!  Would  you  mind  telling  me  if 
there  is  any  one  else  to  '  look  out  for  '  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Alice,  pondering  the  matter  with  an  un- 
conscious suggestion  of  her  mother's  judicial  gravity. 
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"No!  I  belie  TO  not.  After  Sam,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
you  will  be  safe,  —  until  the  right  man  appears." 

"'The  right  man'!"  Dorothy  repeated.  "How 
■hall  I  know  him,  Alice,  when  he  comes  ?  " 

"  That  I  can't  pretend  to  tell  you,  old  and  wary 
though  I  am ;  but  if  he  should  come,  —  sometimes,  of 
course,  they  don't, — you  will  know  him,  undoubt- 
edly; —  at  least,  according  to  the  high  autliorities." 

"  But  if,  in  spite  of  the  authorities,  I  should  n't 
know  him,"  laughed  Dorothy,  "  how  dreadful  that 
would  be ! " 

On  the  way  home  she  congratulated  herself  upon 
having  resisted  a  momentary  impulse  to  tell  Alice  all 
about  Mr.  Turner  and  hold  him  up  to  ridicule.  Not 
to  reveal  his  latest  escapade  was  best  and  kindest, 
even  though  he  did  not  deserve  that  tender  consider- 
ation. She  was  glad  to  have  been  assured  that  he 
might  be  docketed  as  unique.  When  several  of  the 
young  men  passed  by,  each  in  his  turn,  her  heart  beat 
no  harder  either  from  fear,  or  otherwise.  They  were 
not  dangerous,  and  the  right  man  certainly  was  not 
among  them. 

Dorothy  had  no  further  adventures,  that  day. 
When  Mr.  Kelton  came  to  dine,  he  was  in  a  mood 
comparatively  mild  and  unaggressive.  After  dinner, 
he  and  her  uncle  went  immediately  into  the  library, 
and  settled  themselves  there  at  the  chess-board.  She 
found  a  book,  and  sat  with  it  by  the  fire  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, occasionally  looking  up  at  them  as  they 
played  on  in  the  distance.  Mr.  Kelton  had  a  habit  of 
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holding  his  move  in  abeyance  with  the  warning  phrase, 
"  J'adoube  !  "  This  and  the  announcement  oi  "  Check! " 
from  one  or  the  other,  we.  o  tiie  only  sounds  that  broke 
the  silence. 

The  book  lay  in  Dorothy's  kip  with  her  hands 
clasped  upon  its  open  pages ;  and  she  stared  at  the 
fire  in  thought  apparently  so  deep  that  Kelton,  glanc- 
ing her  nay,  caught  himself  wishing  that  he  could 
fathom  it ;  a  passing  distraction  which  cost  him  dear, 
—  for,  wholly  on  account  of  that,  ho  lost  his  first 
game. 

The  thought,  if  fathomed,  would  hardly  have  been 
worth  the  price  which  Kelton  paid.  Dorothy,  review- 
ing her  talk  with  Alice  Orbitt  earlier  in  the  day,  had 
merely  permitted  herself  to  wonder  whether  the  right 
man  would  ever  come,  and  in  that  case,  whether  she 
should  know  him  when  he  came. 
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On  a  certain  evening  of  the  following  week  Staun- 
ton Ives  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  an  intricate 
account,  brouglit  home  from  the  office  for  purposes  of 
examination.  The  task  proved  to  be  long  and  absorb- 
ing ;  when,  finally,  it  vie'  done,  ho  could  not  help 
smiling  at  his  own  sati;  fa"ti;,n  in  the  result.  A  month 
ago  he  would  scarcely  have  stolen  hours  from  the 
night,  with  a  willing  mind,  for  such  a  piece  of  work ; 
nor  would  he  have  looked  bach  upon  it  with  any  feci- 
ing  other  than  relief;  but  now  that  his  face  was  set 
resolutely  against  further  literarj  ventures,  the  pro- 
blems of  business  pressed  in  upon  him  to  fill  the  vacant 
place.  "  So  one  fire  drives  another  out !  "  he  thought, 
as  he  brushed  aside  his  papers ;  "  yet,  for  all  that,  one 
need  not  wear  a  chain  of  ledgers  like  Marley's  ghost, 
—  nor  will  I  ever !  "  As  if  to  confirm  this  lesolve  he 
rose  impatiently,  and  going  to  his  books  took  from  the 
shelf  of  poets  a  volume  of  Herrick.  Opening  it  at 
random,  he  read:  — 

"  Man  knows  where  first  ho  ships  himself  j  but  he 
Never  can  tell  where  shall  his  landing  be." 

Ives  applied  the  lines  to  his  own  case,  laughing  at 

their  aptness ;  then  he  turned  the  leaves  to  pass  from 

epigram  to  lyric,  to  light  upon  his  favorite  "  good 
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verges"  and  read  them  for  the  hundredth  time.  Kel- 
ton,  knocking  at  bis  door  half  an  hour  later,  found 
Lira  seated  by  the  Hre,  thus  employed. 

"  I  interrupt  you  in  the  throes  of  composition,"  said 
the  visitor,  looking  askance  at  the  disorder  of  the 
writing-talile. 

Ives,  with  a  langh,  displayed  a  sheet  of  the  account 
current.  "  Far  from  it,  as  you  see!"  he  replied  ;  "no- 
thing,  in  fact,  could  well  be  farther.  Figures,  they  say, 
won't  lie,  and  these  are  proved  correct,  —  I  've  done 
with  them.  So  sit  down,  man,  and  toast  your  toes ! " 
"  WeU,  if  you  're  really  not  in  labor,"  said  Kelton, 
subsiding  into  an  easy-cliair.  "No,  thanks,  —  I  won't 
take  anything ;  except,  perhaps,  a  pipe,  if  you  've  got 
one  handy.  I  dropped  in  for  a  bit  of  talk,  that 's  all, 
provided  you  wen  n't  sitting  up  with  the  Muse." 

"  She  has  n't  arrived,"  said  Ives,  bringing  a  small 
table  with  pipes  and  tobacco;  "and  I  don't  mind  tell- 
ing  you  that  she  is  n't  expected.  The  truth  is  that 
I  've  barred  her  out."  lie  moved  his  own  chair  nearer, 
and  stirred  the  fire  nervously. 

"  What  I  You  've  given  up  dramatic  work  ?" 
"  Yes,  precisely  that." 

Kelton  filled  and  lighted  his  pipe  in  silence  ;  then, 
after  a  few  puffs  :  "  I  suppose  you  men  all  have  these 
times  of  discouragement,"  said  he. 

"  Don't  misunderstand  me !  "  Ives  returned,  briskly, 

"I  have  abandonea  ny  dramatic  flights  definitely 

deliberately.  My  wings  were  not  strong  enough  to  soar. 

I  couldn't  fly  high,  — I  wouldn't  fly  low.  Do  you 
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Me?  And  my  office-work  ia  exacting,  as  well  as  inter- 
esting. I  found  myself  forced  to  choose  between  two 
pursuits.  Tbut  is  why  I  bring  home  the  accounts  of 
Ashley  and  Company  to  verify.    My  choice  is  made." 

Kelton  had  private  reasons  for  rejoicing  at  this 
calm,  clear,  and,  in  his  opinion,  thoroughly  sane  an- 
nouncement ;  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  show  elation ; 
and  now,  after  another  pause,  he  merely  remarked :  — 

"  Old  Jarvis  says  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  is  seldom 
fatal.  I  did  n't  know,  however,  that  it  could  be  cured 
so  easily." 

"Mine  wasn't  much  of  a  bite,  you  know,"  said 
Ives ;  "  it  was  a  nibble." 

At  this  speech  Kelton  actu.ally  smiled  in  undis- 
guised approval.  "  Here  's  a  metamorphosis .'  "  he 
noted ;  "  I  congratulate  you  upon  having  found  your- 
self. I  confess  that  it  surprises  me  somewhat.  Is 
there  anything  behind  this  of  which  it  is  proper  to 
speak?" 

"  Behind  it  ?  No !  I  have  exchanged  one  ambition 
for  another,  as  seemed  to  me  wisest,  upon  the  whole,  — 
that 's  all.  What  should  there  be  behind  it,  Kelton  ?  " 

"  There  need  not,  of  necessity,  be  anything.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  might  be  several  things.  Among 
others,  notably,  the  usual  one,  —  a  woman.  If  one's 
ambition  included  the  collateral  comfort  of  matrimony, 
a  descent  from  cloud-land  with  a  rush,  like  yours, 
would  not  only  explain  but  justify  itself." 

"  Justify,  eh  ? "  laughed  Ives  ;  "  rather  a  strong 
word  for  you  to  choose  in  that  connection,  is  n't  it?  " 
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He  atared  into  the  fire,  nuning  one  knee  with 
cla«pe<l  hanils. 

Kelton  turned  ■  keen  look  upon  him,  and  answered 
lightly:  — 

"Oh,  to-night,  I  am  tolerant.  We're  not  all  built 
alike,  —  and  you  are  of  the  age.  Then,  this  afternoon, 
I  met  Kandall— " 

"Itandall?     Whoishe?" 

"  Tom  Kandall !  Well,  he  'g  an  old  boy  about  my 
time  of  lifu,  who  lias  lived  single  for  the  most  of  it ; 
but  a  few  years  ago  he  was  translated ;  he  gave  hos- 
tages to  fortune,  —  got  married,  in  short.  The  very 
last  man,  you  would  say,  to  lose  liis  head,  —  contented, 
cautious,  easy-going,  with  a  jmrse  long  enough  for  one, 
but  short  for  two.  He  paid  the  penalty,  of  course,  in 
a  right-alK)ut  face,  leaving  his  habits,  his  clubs,  every, 
thing  behind  him.  He 's  a  suburban  now,  — remote, 
inaccessible,  given  over  to  strict  economy.  We  used 
to  meet  daily ;  now,  I  see  him  twice  a  year,  perhaps. 
But  if  he  does  n't  like  it,  he  makes  the  best  bluff  ever 
known.  You  may  doubt,  you  can't  disprove;  —  and, 
damn  it !  he  grows  young ! " 

"  Has  he  children  ?  "  Ives  asked. 
"Yes,  one,  —  or  two,  I  believe.  There  is  a  fam- 
ily." 

"  Ah !  I  see." 

The  silence,  this  time,  was  prolonged.  Kelton  spoke, 

at  last,  in  a  suUlued,  abstracted  tone,  as  if  he  were 

thinking  aloud:  "  It 's  odd  to  see  a  man's  whole  nature 

change  like  that  before  one's  face  and  eyes.  Meeting 
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Randall,  one  is  moved  to  wonder  if  it  would  be  the 
same  with  the  rest  of  us." 

His  gentleness  of  tone  and  speech  struck  Ives  as 
unusual.  "  You  are  tolerant ! "  he  thought.  The  mood 
accorded  with  his  own,  and  he  followed  it  up.  "  Given 
Randall's  luck,"  he  said,  aloud,  "it  would  be  the 
same,  undoubtedly.  He  has  found  his  affinity.  We 
must  admit  that  he  has  the  best  of  it." 

"I  am  ready  to  admit  that  he  would  have  us  think 
so." 

"But  suppose,  for  purposes  of  argument,  that  lie 
really  had ;  would  n't  you  envy  him?  " 

Kelton  chuckled.  "To-night,  perhaps,  yes;  to-mor- 
row, very  possibly,  no!  And  you?" 

"  I  should  envy  him  to-night,  to-morrow,  at  all  times 
and  seasons.  I  'm  not  afraid  to  confess  it." 
,    "Hear!  Hear!  You  have  advanced!" 

"No,  I  remain  stationary;  or,  rather,  I  go  back- 
ward,  like  one  of  your  hermit<!rabs.  To  hold  that  view 
doesn't  advance  me  a  single  step.  Marriage  seems 
farther  off  than  ever." 

Kelton  shook  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  and  laid  it 
down.  "Ah,  well,  cheer  up!"  said  he.  "It  may  in- 
terest you  to  know  that  I  would  n't  trust  you  around 
the  corner.  You  're  no  true  hermitcrab,  in  spite  of 
your  shell.  I'm  an  astrologer,  —  !  can  cast  your 
horoscope."  He  stood  up  to  warm  himself  at  the  fire, 
and  went  on :  "  Let  us  see !  Some  day,  you  '11  come 
to  me  and  say  you  're  going  to  marry  the  best  girl 
that  ever  lived.  And  I  —  " 
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"Oh,  you'll  envy  me,  of  course,  — for  the 
ment." 

"No:  I  won't  promise  so  much.  I  was  only  about 
to  say  that,  while  I  should  be  sorry  on  my  own  account, 
I  should  try  to  be  glad  on  yours :  try,  that  is,  to  accept 
your  optimistic  view  and  to  hope  for  the  best.  So, 
when  your  day  of  confession  comes,  don't  hesitate  to 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it ! " 

"  Thanks,  I  won't.  Whom  do  you  suspect,  Kelton?  " 
"I  have  no  underhand  suspicions.  We  are  dealing 
with  the  future,  not  the  present;  but  the  longest  way 
round  is  the  shortest  way  home.  You  '11  see.  Good- 
night to  you ! " 

"  Good-night,  good  astrologer !  " 
Kelton,  at  the  door,  turned  back.  "  By  the  way," 
he  said,  "  you  're  quite  in  earnest  about  that  other 
matter,  —  forswearing  stage  business,  eh?  " 

"  Entirely  so.  I  mean  what  I  say,  in  giving  it  up." 
»  Seriously,  then,  I  'm  very  glad.  Stick  to  it !  That 's 
the  wisest  course." 

So  he  went  out,  holding  to  the  mood  of  tolerance 
unaccountably.  AU  the  Hydra  heads  of  inveterat* 
sarcasm  seemed,  for  the  moment,  lulled  asleep.  Ives, 
who  had  braced  himself  for  some  sharp  home-thrust 
over  his  confession  of  weakness  in  renouncing  author- 
ship, was  grateful  for  this  moderation ;  fixed  in  his 
resolve,  he  was  still  capable  of  a  wistful,  backward 
glance,  and,  desiring  approval,  desired  that  it  should 
be  free  from  over-emphasis.  Kelton's  treatment  of  the 
case  had  been  full  of  interest,  judicious,  almost  tender. 
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Tenderness,  too,  had  cropped  up  in  those  other  irre- 
levant remarks  occasioned  by  his  suspicion  of  an  ama- 
tory first  cause.  What  had  happened  ?  "Was  there  a 
transmutation  in  his  nature  ?  or  was  this  some  phase, 
existent  always  but  now  first  revealed,  of  pure  Kel- 
tonic  eccentricity  ? 

Meanwhile,  Kelton  below,  quite  unconscious  of  any- 
thing enigmatic  in  his  own  behavior,  brooded  over 
that  of  his  neighbor  for  a  space,  before  proceeding,  with 
the  aid  of  another  pipe,  to  compose  the  following 
letter :  —  ' 

Deab  Ashlet  :  — 

In  nova  fert  aninau  mutataa  dicen  fonuu  — 
Corpora, — 

Otherwise,  I  am  moved  to  state  that  our  young 
8erpent  already,  of  his  own  accord,  has  cast  his  skin, 
and  awakened  into  what  may  be  called  a  period  of 
renascence.  The  mysterious  first  cause  of  this  I  know 
not ;  but,  so  it  is.  For,  going  in,  prepared  discreetly  to 
interrogate  him,  to  advise  and  urge  him  to  a  point,  if 
need  be,  —  incognito,  as  you  desired,  —  I  was  met  by 
the  news  that  his  literary  obligations  had  all  been  can- 
celed, because  of  ♦heir  conflict  with  the  claims  of  busi- 
ness,—  these  latter  proving  thus  the  stronger  forces. 
The  fact  I  learned  not  an  hour  ago  ;  yet,  if  I  can 
judge,  it  is  no  rash  conclusion,  rather,  one  reached 
deliberately  by  slow  degrees.  I  commend  to  you,  there- 
fore, this  act  of  wisdom  (truly  anguineal,  if  you  will 
pardon  me  the  word)  which  is  worthy  of  an  older 
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head  than  his,  wishing  him  in  his  new  incarnation  all 
the  success  that  your  designs  upon  him  seem  to  prog- 
nosticate, and  remaining  ever,  my  dear  Ashley, 
Yours  to  command, 

HUMFHBET  KelTON. 


IX 


AN  EMPTY  SHRINE 

Weeks  had  passed  since  Mrs.  Middlecot  so  casually 
had  begged  her  trifling  favor,  —  that  instigation  to 
make  oif  with  one  of  Kelton's  personal  effects,  in  which 
Ives  had  feigned  jovial  acquiescence  without  commit- 
ting himself  to  any  definite  scheme.  And  as  in  all  this 
time  her  t»;/ricious  longing  to  recover  the  old  likeness 
of  herse"  ..y  occult  means  was  not  referred  to  again, 
Ives  hoped  that  she  had  forgotten  it.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, was  more  unlikelj',  as  he  well  knew.  He  had, 
therefore,  no  reason  to  be  startled,  when,  upon  their 
unexpected  meeting  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  function, 
she  suddenly  asked  him  why  his  invention  was  so  long 
at  fault ;  yet  the  terms  of  her  inquiry  were  so  vague, 
that  for  the  moment  he  really  did  not  understand 
their  drift,  and  frankly  said  this. 

"  The  picture !  "  she  explained ;  "  yoi>  were  to  invent 
some  way  of  securing  it,  —  something  very  artful  and 
mystifying,  a  mysterious  disappearance.  Need  I  say 
what  picture,  or  do  you  remember  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  now  I  remember,"  said  Ives  ;  as  he  did  in 
fact,  too  welL 

"  Well,  have  you  found  a  plan  ?  " 

He  had  not,  but  now  there  was  no  escape.  "  Let  us 
step  aside  here,  and  talk  about  it !  "  he  returned,  pro- 
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crastinating  to  the  last,  as  they  moved  toward  a  quiet 
comer.  At  this  very  moment,  by  a  coincidence  that 
seemed  no  less  than  providential,  the  plan  of  all  others 
flashed  into  his  mind ;  yet  he  checked  an  exultant  tre. 
mor,  and  went  on  in  the  same  tone  of  deliberation : 
"  You  have  never  seen  my  rooms,  I  remember.  Will 
you  do  me  the  honor  to  chaperon  a  small  party  there 
at  tea-time?  Any  afternoon  of  next  week  will  do." 
"  With  pleasure,  but —  " 

«  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  more  important 
matter,  you  mean?  Why,  everything!  Since  my 
scheme  —  the  best  in  the  world  — is  to  have  you  re- 
move the  picture  with  your  own  hand.  Do  you  see? 
The  gift  was  yours — you,  yourself,  withdraw  it!  No 
one  else  is  responsible,  and  you  are,  certainly,  the 
very  last  one  liable  to  the  accident  of  suspicion.  Could 
anything  be  better  ?  " 

In  truth,  the  scheme,  suddenly  evolved  though  it 
had  been,  showed  a  specious  and  beguiling  ingenuity 
which  Mrs.  Middlecot  acknowledged  with  a  smile.  "  I 

like  the  idea,"  she  decided;  "it  is  capital, a  real 

inspiration  ;  but  how  —  " 

"  Oh,  the  details  are  entirely  simple.  His  door  ii 
never  locked,  and  in  the  early  afternoon  he  is  never 
at  home.  You  have  but  to  arrive  a  little  before  the 
others.  It  will  be  the  affair  of  a  moment  only." 

"  Very  good  ;  I  will  come  early.  On  what  day,  and 
who  will  be  the  others  ?  " 

"  Miss  Orbitt,  for  one ;  she  has  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  my  dwelling-place.    And  I  '11  ask  Miss  Ashley 
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with  her,  and  one  or  two  men,  Hyatt  and  Trent,  peN 
haps,  if  you  agree,  —  any  others  you  may  choose,  so 
long  as  the  rooms  will  hold  them.  As  to  the  day " 

These  were  the  less  important  matters,  readily  ad- 
justed. The  day  was  fixed  and  the  party  limited  to 
six,  all  told.  Miss  Orbitt  and  Miss  Ashley  accepted 
Mr.  Ives's  invitation  with  joy ;  the  two  men  whom  he 
had  chosen  likewise  answered  it  affirmatively,  if  less 
effusively.  By  a  diplomatic  move  he  had  thus  evaded 
both  horns  of  Mrs.  Middlecot's  awkward  little  dilemma, 
converting  the  issue  into  a  pleasant  reunion  of  choice 
spirits.  All  promised  well.  Yet  when  the  appointed 
hour  came,  the  well-laid  scheme  miscarried  curiously 
in  more  ways  than  one. 

His  guests  were  bidden  for  five  o'clock ;  and  he 
had,  therefore,  urged  Mrs.  Middlecot  to  arrive  by 
half-past  four,  at  the  latest.  He  would  be  there,  of 
course,  to  receive  her,  to  direct  her  descent  upon  the 
hostile  territory,  assuring  himself  beforehand  of  Hel- 
ton's absence,  extending  to  her  that  reassurance,  to- 
gether with  his  own  moral  support,  if  such  it  could  be 
called ;  but  at  four  the  difficulties  began.  Ives  was 
summoned  by  Mr.  Ashley  into  his  private  office  upon 
business  of  vast  importance,  not  to  be  postponed  nor 
neglected.  The  minutes  flew,  while  in  every  one  of 
them  he  hoped  to  be  dismissed,  set  free.  The  half-hour 
struck  incredibly  soon  ;  dismayed,  he  conjured  up  a 
mental  picture  of  his  chief  guest,  alone,  pacing  his 
rooms  in  wrath ;  or,  perhaps,  even  deserting  her  post 
of  chaperon ;  yet  another  quarter  went  by  before,  in 
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the  peculiar  circumstences  affecting  Ashley  and  Com- 
panys  future  and  his  own,  he  could  becomingly  de- 
mand  release.  Then  he  escaped,  speeding  home  to  find 
aU  hw  guests  assembled,  while  Mrs.  Middlecot,  quite 
unruiHed,  apparently  enjoying  the  joke,  did  smiling 
honors  without  him.  To  compare  notes  with  her  now 
was  impossible.  Had  she  pursued  her  adventure  alone, 
or  not? -he  wondered.  Yes,  probably.  Something 
expressive  in  her  serenity  seemed  to  imply  not  only 
this,  but  also  that  the  adventure  had  prospered  in  a 
general  way ;  but  for  the  present  he  could  only  stifle 
His  curiosity  concerning  the  precise  course  of  it 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Middlecot,  keeping  her  appoint, 
ment  to  the  minute,  was  ushered  by  the  servants  into 
the  silent  rooms  which,  obviously,  had  been  swept  and 
garnished  for  her  coming.  Left  alone  there,  she 
awaited  her  host  patiently  for  five  other  minutes  of 
uncommon  length.  Then  the  clock  warned  her  that 
she  must  be  up  and  doing,  if  she  meant  to  do  anything 
before  the  others  came.  Mr.  Ives  was  detained,  or  he 
had  forgotten.  It  did  not  matter.  She  knew  her 
ground;  if  only  the  coast  was  clear. 

Opening  the  door,  she  peered  out  cautiously,  and 
went  on  as  far  as  the  stair-raU.  No  one  stirred  in  the 
vacant  halls.  That  door  below  was  Mr.  Helton's,  of 
course.  She  would  go  down  and  knock  at  it  by  way 
of  pr^ution.  If  he  were  at  home,  he  would  answer, 
bhe  could,  then,  either  resort  to  flight,  or  wait  placidly 
to  make  profuse  apologies  for  knocking  at  the  wrong 
door,  when  he  opened  it.  If  there  were  no  answer,  no 
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lound,  she  had  but  to  turn  the  handle  and  go  in.  The 
photograph,  in  its  silver  frame,  would  be  a  conspicuous 
object,  within  easy  reach.  One  minute,  and  the  deed 
was  done !  Should  she  take  the  photograph,  and  leave 
the  frame  ?  Yes,  if  all  was  quiet,  and  time  served. 
She  would  like  to  ima;  ine  him  discovering  his  loss, 
speechless,  in  blank  amazement,  before  that  relic  of 
the  past  from  which  the  precious  jewel  bad  been 
spirited  away. 

Cheered  by  the  thought,  she  knocked  at  Kelton'i 
door,  once  and  again.  Then,  as  no  response  came,  she 
glided  into  the  room,  and  let  the  door  close  gently; 
stopping,  for  an  instant,  just  within  it,  to  receive, 
tremulous  with  excitement,  a  chaotic  first  impression 
of  dust  and  general  disorder,  in  an  atmosphere  of  stale 
tobacco-smoke ;  but,  perceiving  that  she  must,  really, 
be  alone,  she  began  to  notice  details  which  stood  out 
dearly  enough  in  the  unflattering  light  of  the  gray 
afternoon,  —  the  worn  rugs  and  hangings,  the  shabby 
furniture,  the  fine  old  fireplace,  the  ornaments  of  the 
mantelpiece,  among  whioJi  she  counted  upon  finding 
that  conspicuous  object  of  her  search  ;  but  it  was  not 
there.  In  the  next  moment  she  caught  oight  of  the 
once  familiar  frame  upon  the  corner-cabinet,  and 
made  a  dash  for  it.  To  her  astonishment,  the  frame 
was  empty. 

For  an  instant  she  stood  still,  perplexed,  refusing 

to  accept  the  evidence  of  her  own  eyesight.  The  thing 

must  be  there,  of  course.  Some  curious  meddler,  a 

servant,  perhaps,  bent  npon  close  examination,  had 
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taken  out  the  faded  portrait,  and,  in  carelessly  replac 
ing  It,  had  slipped  it  behind  the  velvet  background, 
bhe  pulled   the  frame  apart,  finding  nothing.  The 
precious  jewel  had  been  spirited  away  by  other  han.ls 
before  its  time.  ' 

In  mingled  amusement  and  humiliation  Mrs.  Middle- 
cot  fitted  the  detached  parts  of  the  frame  into  place 
Her  small  joke,  so  artfully  conceived,  had  failed  sud- 
denly at  the  very  outset,  recoiling  upon  herself.  There 
was  to  be  no  righteous  theft,  after  all.  Her  face  burned 
at  the  thought  of  why  she  was  there,  and  of  vhat  she 
was  attempting, —  unsuccessfully.  Then  light  seemed 
to  illumme  the  oppressive  cloud,  comforting  her  with  a 
very  obvious  explanation.  For  some  pood  reason,  to  be 
communicated  later,  Mr.  Ives  had  forestalled  her  pos- 
sessmg  himself  of  the  portrait,  as  had  been  originally 
planned.  That  was,  of  course,  the  fact  which  should 
have  suggested  itself  at  once.    She  had  yielded  t» 
undue  eagerness,  instead  of  waiting  for  him  calmly 
accordmg  to  their  agreement.  Well,  that  could  be  set 
right  upon  the  instant.  She  would  go  back  immedi- 
ately,  before  he  came. 

As  she  moved  toward  the  door,  the  sound  of  a  man's 
step  upon  the  stairs  below  stopped  her  abruptly. 
"Mr.  Ives  at  lastl"  she  thought;  and  had  already 
turned  the  handle  to  spring  out  upon  him ;  but  a  pru- 
dent second  thought  changed  her  intent.  It  might  be 
another  guest  arriving  in  advance  of  the  hour,  and 
not  Mr.  Ives  at  aU.  She  would  wait,  and  let  the  step 
go  on.  While  it  drew  nearer  she  shrank  from  the 
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door  instinctively,  as  if  that  solid  barrier  were  a  trans- 
parent medium,  capable  of  revealing  her  unwarranted 
presence  behind  it  to  the  passer-by ;  recognizing  with 
•  chill,  in  the  firm,  rapid  footfall,  not  the  indecision 
of  a  casual  visitor  but  the  authoritative  approach  of 
one  who  knew  his  way  and  had  the  right  to  use  it. 
What  if  —  ?  But  hardly  was  this  last  appalling 
thought  complete,  when  the  door  opened  and  Humphrey 
Kelton  strode  into  the  room. 

He  stood  still  in  silent  wonder ;  then  mechanically 
shutting  the  door  behind  him,  he  stared  about,  as  ii 
to  assure  himself  that  the  rooms  were  really  his.  Mrs. 
Middlecot  tried  to  speak,  but  words  failed  her. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  —  "  he  began. 

Mrs.  Middlecot  laughed  hysterically,  and  recovered 
in  a  measure  her  self-possession.  "  I  beg  yours  I "  she 
returned.  "  The  fact  was  —  the  fact  is  —  Mr.  Ives 
— he  has  friends  coming,  coming  to  tea.  I  am  in 
charge,  and  I  thought  —  a  chaperon's  duties,  you  see  I " 

The  measure  was  exhausted,  and  its  effort  at  fluency 
trickled  away  in  another  weak  explosion  of  hollow 
mirth ;  but  Mr.  Kelton  gravely  supplied  the  deficiency. 

"I  see.  You  mistook  my  quarters  for  his,  very 
naturally ;  they  correspond  exactly.  Ives  lives  ovei^ 
head.  Let  me  show  you ! " 

He  turned  to  open  the  door,  while  his  unbidden 
guest  gathered  herself  together  to  take  advantage  of 
the  trifling  error  without  rectification  of  it.  Then, 
suddenly,  the  halls  resounded  with  the  murmur  of 
voices.  Mr.  Ives's  company,  arriving  in  force,  was  pro- 
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OMdbg  in  aleiiurely  manner  up  the  ttain.  Mr.Kelton, 
with  ft  signifloant  smile,  checked  his  advance,  holding 
the  door  cloied.  Mrs.  Middlecot  recoiled  again ;  but 
in  the  moment  of  enforced  delay  came  a  new  impulse 
to  tell  the  truth  and  have  it  out  with  him, —  less,  pei^ 
haps,  from  a  love  of  truth  than  from  unquenchable 
feminine  curiosity  regarding  the  old  likeness  which 
had  so  long  been  in  his  keeping.  She  was  quite  herself 
agaio,  now ;  and  the  unconventional  eddy  into  which 
she  had  drifted  no  longer  annoyed,  but  amused  her. 

"  Don't  misunderstand ! "  she  said  in  a  low,  clear 
tone,  distinct  above  the  outer  merriment  "I  knew 
the  way,  and  lost  it  purposely  —  simply  to  reclaim  my 
own  property." 

His  eyes  flashed  up  in  swift  interrogation.  Mrs. 
Middlecot  looked  not  at  him,  but  at  the  empty  frame 
upon  the  cabinet,  and  at  once  he  understood. 

"  The  mistake  seems  to  have  been  one  of  ownership," 
he  returned,  with  quiet  sarcasm. 

"There  need  be  no  discufuion  of  that  point,"  she 
answered,  disdainfully.  "  It  is  a  woman's  privilege  to 
change  her  mind,  — in  certain  cases  to  recall  a  gift, 
—  and  at  such  times  all  question  of  ownership  should 
be  waived.  In  this  case,  my  wish,  though  often  ex- 
pressed, was  disregarded.  So  I  took  the  law  into  my 
own  hands." 

Mr.  Kelton  confronted  her  with  a  mirthful  look, 
offset  by  preternatural  gravity  of  speech.  "  Ineffect 
ually,"  he  murmured. 
«  Thus  far,  yes ! "  said  Mrs.  Middlecot,  with  a  sense 
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of  iiritation,  oomprehending  hit  mmuBement,  though 
not  iU  cauM ;  "  but  now  I  expreM  the  wish  in  penon, 
to  b«tt«r  purpose,  I  hope.  Onoe  more,  I  chum  my  pro- 
perty." 

Mr.  Kelton'e  imile  broadened.  "  Unfortunately,  the 
wish  cannot  be  granted,"  he  rejoined,  oahnly.  "The 
property  —  whether  youre  or  mine  —  it  is  now  impos' 
Bible  to  restore." 

'I  Impossible  I  Why  impoMible?"  she  demanded, 
indignantly. 

"  Because  the  chief  part  thereof  no  longer  exists.  I 
believed  the  picture  to  be  mine,  —  it  certainly  was 
once  of  immense  value  to  me,  —  and  in  that  misan. 
prehension  of  the  ownership  I  destroyed  it.  One  may 
do  as  one  likes,  I  suppose,  with  one's  own — valua- 
bles." 

"Oh,  to  be  sure!"  retorted  Mrs.  Middleoot,  in- 
wardly  on  fire  with  rage,  which  outwardly  was  ill-con- 
cealed. "  I  should  have  made  the  same  disposition  of 
it,  myself.  Thank  you  for  respecting  my  wish  so  con- 
siderately,  and  anticipating  it." 

"Allow  me  to  make  the  only  amends  in  my  power, 
by  returning  what  remains  of  your  gift,  — the  frame, 
I  mean,  —  since  —  " 

"  Since  you  have  no  farther  use  for  it,"  interposed 
Mrs.  Middlecot,  losing  self-control.  "  Pray,  accept  that 
in  return  for  your  thoughtf uhiess.  It  is  yours  to  keep 
or  to  destroy,  or — or  to  use  again." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  replied,  with  cool  urbanity ;  then, 
opening  his  table-drawer,  he  laid  the  frame  carefully 
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•w»y  there,  and  genUy  oloied  the  drawer  upon  it,  m 
though  it  were  a  prioeleM  thing. 

"  And  now,  if  you  pleate  —  "  pursued  Mni.  Middle- 
cot,  itriving  to  counterfeit  indifference.  Turning  her 
back  upon  him  she  iteppe<I  toward  the  door,  which 
Mr.  Kelton,  bowing  low  with  exaggerated  politeness, 
opened  wide.  "  Goo«Ufternoon  ! "  he  said,  as  she  swept 
out  into  the  vacant  hall  and  up  the  staircase. 
She  did  not  return  the  salutation. 
"  Well?  "  whispered  Ives,  at  the  end  of  the  after- 
noon,  when,  as  he  helped  her  into  her  wrap,  they  were 
for  the  moment  drawn  apart  from  the  others,  who  like- 
wise made  preparations  for  departure.  "  Did  all  go  as 
it  should  below  stairs  ?  " 

"  Quite  I "  she  whispered  back . 
"  Too  bad  that  I  faUed  you !  But  I  could  n't  help— " 
"It  did  not  matter.  The  bone  of  contention  U  de- 
stroyed." 

"Ah,  80  much  the  better!  You  see,  I  —  "  But 
here  the  others  broke  in,  and  he  left  the  remark  un- 
finished. 

Neither  then  nor  thereafter  did  Mrs.  Middleoot 
refer  to  the  affair  again,  and,  taking  his  cue  from  her, 
he  prudently  refrained  from  mentioning  it.  When  he 
next  visited  his  neighbor's  rooms,  picture  and  frame 
alike  had  disappeared,  and,  naturally  enough,  no  op- 
portunity to  introduce  the  subject  was  given  him  by 
Kelton ;  so  that  the  true  sequence  of  events  attending 
the  "  bone  of  contention  "  and  its  fate  Ives  never  knew 
•^  never  even  guessed. 
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The  filter  days,  indistinguishably  obscured  by 
petty  detail,  drifted  on  in  long  sucoessiou  after  tbat, 
before  Ives  woke  to  the  fact  that  the  season  was  al- 
most over,  already  merged  '  in  spring.  It  would  have 
puzzled  him  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  employ- 
ment of  this  time.  Each  hour  seemed  to  have  absorbed 
him  more  and  more  iu  Ashley  and  Company's  affairs, 
which  prospered  ama/ingly.  He,  prospering  with  them, 
had  kept  his  good  resolution  to  forswear  stage  busi- 
ness, as  his  friend  Kelton  expressed  it ;  nor  had  he 
felt  the  smallest  temptation  to  do  otherwise.  Even  an 
effort  at  composition  requires  solitude ;  and  his  waking 
hours  now  rarely  were  passed  alone.  Such  distractions 
as  he  deemed  permissible  had  been  purely  of  a  social 
nature.  For  these  the  wind  blew  where  it  listed,  carry- 
ing him  with  it ;  except  in  certain  marked  instances, 
recurring  none  too  often,  remembrance  of  them  grew 
hopelessly  confused. 

The  exceptions  proved  the  rule,  —  the  usual  one, 
as  Eelton  agun  would  have  called  it ;  for  the  incidents 
that  stood  out  with  startling,  explanatory  deamess 
against  the  intricate  background,  were  all  more  or  less 
connected  with  Miss  Ashley.  He  knew  just  when  they 
had  met  and  where,  no  matter  how  long  ago  it  was. 
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Words  which  she  had  spoken,  at  such  or  such  a  time, 
he  mentaUy  reiterated  in  the  very  tones  that  she  had 
used.  At  first,  he  attached  slight  importance  to  this; 
hers  was  an  extremely  interesting  personality,  that 
was  all.  Gradually,  as  these  remarkable  impressions 
multiplied,  he  perceived  that  to  him  her  personality 
was  far  more  interesting  than  any  other ;  yet  even  so, 
admitting  the  new  idea  in  its  full  significance,  as  at 
last  he  found  himself  compelled  to  do,  his  impulse  was 
to  evade  the  issue.  H,:  bad  faUen  in  love,  perhaps; 
nay,  probably ;  —  but  what  of  that  ?  It  did  not  follow 
that  his  love  would  be  returned.  According  to  preoon- 
oeived  notions  of  his  own,  he  was  in  no  position  to 
marry.  Marriage,  which  had  always  seemed  out  of  the 
question,  still  remained  as  far  away  as  ever.   Who 
would  suspect  his  awkward  predicament,  if  he  kept 
his  own  counsel?  Why  might  he  not,  indefinitely,  go 
on  as  he  was  ? 

Young  in  deed  and  in  experience,  walking  blindly 
yet  recklessly,  he  forgot  that  none  of  us  go  on  as  we 
are.  Each  day,  each  hour,  brings  a  subtle  change  to 
the  individual ;  and  the  complications  of  modem  life 
are  such  tiiat  no  neutral  ground  in  it  short  of  pillared 
isolation  is  conceivable.  Moreover,  in  this  instance, 
the  chief  barrier  between  Staunton  Ives  and  matri- 
mony—one of  defense  or  of  impediment,  as  defined 
by  his  varying  moods  — suddenly  ceased  to  exist. 

John  Ashley,  for  some   inscrutable   reason,  had 
shown  of  late  a  disposition  to  advance  Ives  more  rap- 
idly than  he  could  hava  hoped,  or  than,  in  his  modest 
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opinion,  he  deserved.  Not  that  he  had  failed  in  adapt- 
ing himself  to  new  duties.  On  the  contrary,  one  im- 
portant matter,  left  to  his  discretion,  was  carried 
through  so  promptly  that  each  of  the  partners,  in  turn, 
bad  commended  his  course.  Ashley,  himself,  must 
have  spoken  of  this  to  others ;  for  Humphrey  Kelton, 
one  night  over  his  fire,  had  hinted  that  he  knew  of  it. 
Yet  the  success  of  the  scheme  seemed  due  rather  to 
good  luck  than  to  superior  skill;  and  when,  as  the 
direct  result  of  it,  Ives  was  offered  a  partnership  in 
the  house,  the  offer  took  him  by  surprise.  He  had 
known  that  this  might  happen  some  day,  but  had  not 
dreamed  that  the  day  was  so  near.  His  share,  at  first, 
would  be  comparatively  small,  but  the  step  forward 
was  decisive,  confirming  his  career,  affecting  all  his 
future.  Indeed,  the  actual  money  gain  was  so  consider- 
able that  now  from  his  own  point  of  view  Ives  was 
well  off.  He  could  no  longer  assert  that  he  was  not  in 
a  position  to  many.  Marriage,  instead  of  remaining 
as  far  away  as  ever,  presented  itself  as  a  possibility 
to  be  dealt  with  according  to  his  inclination. 

There  came  a  holiday  early  in  April ;  and  in  the 
afternoon  of  it,  tempted  less  by  unusually  fine  weather 
than  by  his  desire  for  self-communion,  Ives  undertook 
what  for  him  was  an  unusual  thing, — namely,  a  long, 
solitary  walk  out  of  town,  making  his  objective  point 
a  hilltop  famous  for  its  view.  He  reached  this  while 
the  sun  was  still  high ;  and  from  its  open  acres  of  rude 
pasture-land  he  looked  down  upon  the  river  winding 
out  of  the  west,  between  hills  more  distant  and  thickly 
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wooded,  to  flow  on  through  stretches  of  marsh,  still 
brown  from  the  winter;  till  the  sluggish  course  was 
lost  among  the  city's  crude  suburban  outposts.  East- 
ward it  reappeared,  sweeping  around  the  city  itself 
in  a  wide  flood  of  blue,  beyond  which  the  heaped- 
up  walls,  remotely  blended,  looked  like  battlemented 
ramparts.  Even  the  taU,  ugly  warehouses,  rising 
against  a  gray  background  of  mist  that  overhung  the 
river's  mouth  and  the  sea,  transfigured  out  of  recogni- 
tion, lost  their  air  of  sordid  utility.  They,  too,  harmon- 
ized by  distance  with  the  rest,  gained  picturesqueness 
that  was  mediaeval,  to  "  dream  in  Italy,"  according 
to  the  native  poet's  word. 

Ives  waited  there  a  while  alone,  to  watch  the  roofs 
and  spires  change  with  the  changing  light;  then 
made  a  half-circuit  of  the  hill  and  turned  townward 
by  a  woody  slope,  in  which  he  followed  a  brook  that 
wound  along  a  rough  bed  under  fallen  boughs.  On 
one  of  these  he  seated  himself,  enjoying  the  pleasant 
solitude,  idly  tossing  stones  into  the  water;  but  his 
thoughts  soon  wandered  on  toward  the  world  of  men 
and  his  own  prospective  part  therein.  He  pulled  from 
his  pocket  a  printed  slip  of  paper  dated  some  days 
ahead,  —  on  the  fifteenth  of  April.  It  was  the  proof- 
sheet  of  Ashley  and  Company's  anuouncement  con- 
cerning him,  and  he  read  it  for  the  twentieth  time 
with  a  glow  of  satisfaction:  — 

"  On  and  after  this  date  Mr.  Staunton  Ives  is  ad- 
mitted to  partnership.  .  .  ." 

Truly,  the  future  was  rich  in  promise  I  So  far  as 
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the  pocket  went,  his  prospect,  might  be  counted  of 
the  best;  if  that  were  aU;_but  reckoning  money- 
getting  as  a  means  and  not  an  end,  how  infinitely 
these  same  prospects  might  be  bettered !  The  hermit, 
crab,  of  course,  could  exchange  his  comparatively 
unpretentious  ceU  for  one  lined  with  mother-of-pearl 
but  he  would  stiU  be  a  poor,  crabbed  thing  for  aU  his 
finery  -  when  he  walked,  going  backward  and  alone  1 
Ihe  higher  state  clearly  inv-Wed   companionship; 
with  that  well  ordered  the  state  must  become  ideal ; 
and  such  companionship,  perfect  as  he  conceived  it  to 
be,  now  gleamed  ever  in  his  mind.  To  give  himself 
up  to  contemplation  of  it  was  like  gazing  at  the  eter- 
nal  blue  of  paradise  through  the  rift  in  that  April 
cloud  above  his  head.  Above  his  head  I  there  was  the 
difficulty.   For  aU  his  famiUarity  with  it,  his  ideal 
seemed  stiU  so  far  away!   But  exactly  how  far  it 
stood,  in  troth,  could  never  be  proved  without  a 
trial.   Failure  in  attainment  would  leave  him  not  a 
whit  worse  off  than  he  was.  And  if  he  triumphed? 
Why  then,  he  would  be  like  the  white-rose  lover  in 
that  favorite  long  of  his  day  and  generation :  — 
■     •     .    it  was  he  that  won  her 
Becciue  he  dared  to  climb  I " 
How  Kelton  would  smile  when  he  made  his  clean 
breast  of  itl  Yes,  but  Kelton  would  envy  him,  too 
for  L  day  at  least,  — even  longer,  perhaps,  through 
one  of  those  strange  mutations  which  complicated 
that  cyn«l  figure.  Kelton  must  be  an  idiot,  if  he  did 
not  grow  envious  for  all  time. 
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Sitting  there  alone  in  the  little  wood,  Staunton  Ives 
wa.  overcome  by  the  lover's  audacity.  At  that  moment 
he  would  have  scaled  the  cloud;  but  on  his  way  back 

^  7:  t  °''"''  ^'"^^«  "^^^y  »l<"^Jy  dimmed 
the  white  heat  of  his  adventurous  mood.  Doubt  de- 
scended  from  the  impending  twilight  to  envelop  him 
once  more,  by  the  time  he  reached  the  pavemento.  In 
among  the  herd  of  men  he  found  no  adequate  reason 
why  he  should  rush  to  the  front  in  a  mad  hope  of 
prefennent  above  the  rest.  Divinities  had  stoopedVin- 

tTA  t.  '°™  "^  '"°""°"  ■"°'*^'  witne^Twaaa 
and  her  EndymionI  Yes,  but  had  not  Endymion,  b.. 
ing  mortal,  waited  for  a  sign  ? 

Twilight  had  come  when,  striding  in  along  the 
Avenue,  he  drew  near  John  Ashley's  door.  Abreast 

all  the  dark  his  divinity  alighted  to  arrest  her  way- 
w»rd  mortals  uncertain  progress.  As  at  aU  times, 
Miss  A.-.hley's  unaffected  cordiality  commanded  con 
d  ration  She  begged  him  to  come  in,  since  it  was 
.tdl  so  early.  It  appeared  that  she  had  taken  a  long 
^tl'V !^  «;"»t'y 'nth  her  uncle,  whom  she  had  lef! 
at  the  Turf  Club.  It  had  been  a  lovely  afternoon  but 
here  was  the  chill  of  winter,  reasserting  itselTlTni! 
M.  She  wanted  now  to  sit  by  the  Are  and  talk- 
with  him.  Admitting  no  denial,  she  led  the  way  up 

the  steps,  and,  of  course,  he  followed  her. 
The  big,  ugly  hous«  h^  „^^^^  j^^^j  ^^^ 

and  so  emn    The  light  burned  low  in  the  silent  iloms, 

where  the«  figures,  dimly  reflected  by  the  long  minor 
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at  the  end  of  the  library,  stole  in  upon  the  solitude 
like  ghosts ;  but  the  remnant  of  a  fire  flickered  on  the 
drawing-room  hearth,  beside  which  stood  a  low  table 
with  the  tea-tray.  Miss  Ashley  turned  up  one  of  the 
lamps, and  they  settled  down  in  the  chimney-corner; 
she  making  tea,  while  he  stirred  the  embers,  until  a 
glow  of  light,  warmth,  and  comfort  irradiated  a  seg- 
ment of  the  surrounding  gloom. 

Their  talk  began  with  nwift  glances  at  one  subject 
and  another,  fluttering  lig)itly  like  the  flame ;  but  the 
pleasant  conditions  were  prolonged  until  a  personal 
note  became  inevitable.  Miss  Ashley  struck  it  first  by 
asking  if  Ives  was  aware  of  her  uncle's  increasing  regard 
for  him.  Mr.  Ashley,  as  it  seemed,  brought  home  ap- 
proval of  his  prospective  partner  and  had  taken  some 
pains  to  express  it.  Praise  from  the  right  source  is  al- 
ways agreeable.  Weak  man  at  time  will  hearken,  even 
though  conscious  of  danger,  to  the  siren's  insidious 
voice.  Ives  hearkened  now,  and,  caught  oShis  guard, 
yielding  still  further  to  the  stimulative  narcotic,  noted 
that  Miss  Ashley  said  nothing  of  the  partnership. 
Evidently,  here  was  a  bit  of  news,  much  to  the  point, 
that  had  not  been  brought  home  to  her.  He  was  moved 
to  break  it  then  and  there;  and  accordingly  he  did  so, 
as  it  were,  in  confirmation  of  her  uncle's  fi'iendliness, 
producing  the  printed  proof  of  the  announcement  to  be 
made  public  some  days  hence ;  sharing  thus  his  small 
secret  with  one  to  whom  he  felt  it  would  give  pleasure. 
That  pleasure  was  at  once  made  manifest.  M  iss  Ashley, 
likewise  caught  oS  her  guard,  congratulated  him  with 
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exclamations  of  delighted  gurprise,  strong  in  their  em. 
phasis,  —stronger,  perhaps,  than  she  had  intended,  _ 
for,  suddenly,  she  broke  off  in  obvious  confusion  •  so 
unwittingly,  underlining  the  emphatic  speech  by  her 
change  of  color,  her  downcast  eyes.  The  bolt  sped  with 
unerring  directness  to  its  mark. 

In  the  moment  of  startled  silence  that  foUowed,  one 
rapturous  thought  made  his  heart  beat  wUdly.  "  What ' 
She  cares  so  much!  "  Upon  this  hint  he  spoke,  stam! 
mermg  a  phrase  of  thanks,  which  grew  tremulous,  in- 
coherent,  —  by  that  very  incoherence  laying  bare  his 
soul.   He  plunged  on  into  a  wooing  unpremeditated 
as  OtheUo's;  when  once  the  step  was  taken,  gaining 
clearness,  — calmness,  too,  which,  though  but  superfi- 
cial, gave  him  courage.  He  told  her  of  his  doubts,  his 
fears,  his  extravagant  hopes,  waiting  so  long  upon  a 
sign ;  of  his  remaining  always  baffled,  powerless  in  the 
effort  to  read  her  thoughts;  of  placing  upon  them, 
even  now,  an  interpretation  that  might  weU  be  false  • 
yet,  now,  he  was  unable  to  withhold  his  own  a  moment 
longer.  She  did  not  interrupt ;  she  listened,  letting  her 
clasped  hands  fall  into  her  lap,  leaning  back  in  her 
chair,  staring  at  the  fire.  He  stopped,  —  began  again 
to  speak ;  floundered  helplessly,  this  time,  —  stopped 
once  more.  Then,  half-turning,  she  looked  toward  him 
with  a  sweet,  assenting  smUe.   He  sprang  up,  caught 
her  hands  in  his,  bent  down,  and  kissed  her. 

A  slight  noise  in  the  library  disturbed  them  both. 
Something,  there,  had  fallen  with  a  muffled  sound 
Miss  Ashley  sprang  up,  and  they  moved  from  the 
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cirole  of  the  light  into  shadow,  turning  toward  the  deeper 
shadow  of  the  inner  room.  Both  at  once  distinguished 
the  fallen  object,  —  an  open  book  lying,  face  downward, 
upon  the  floor.  Miss  Ashley's  eyes  gleamed  with 
merriment  at  her  lover's  consternation. 

I'  But  no  one  is  there  I  "  she  whispered ;  and,  gliding 
noiselessly  away  into  the  library,  stooped  to  pick  ud 
the  book.  J         r~       y        y 

As  she  rose  to  her  feet,  he  saw  her  start.  She  waited 
there  a  moment  motionless,  looking  beyond  her  at 
something  that  he  could  not  see  ;  then,  drawing  back, 
returned  with  exaggerated  precaution,  but  with  the 
same  amusement  in  her  eyes.  She  handed  him  the 
book,  — an  old  copy  of  Ovid's  "Tristia,"  bound  in 
vellum,  — and,  laying  her  finger  on  her  lips,  led  the 
way  to  the  farther  end  of  the  diawing-room.  He  fol- 
lowed, wondering. 

"What  is  it?  Who  is  there?"  he  asked. 

"Hushl"  she  answered,  in  a  whisper.  "He  is 
sound  asleep.  Don't  wake  him  1  Mr,  Kelton  —  " 

"KeltonI" 

«  Yes.  He  must  have  come  in  before  dark,  and  hai 
waited  all  this  while,  poor  soul,  for  Uncle  John.  He 
dropped  asleep  in  his  chair  over  that  book.  Give  it  to 
me ! " 

She  went  back  to  replace  the  Ovid  cautiously 
where  it  had  faUen,  gi.mg  at  the  same  time  another 
reassuring  glance  toward  the  armchair. 

"There!"    she  said,  retracing  her  steps  lightly. 
"  He  will  wake,  and  never  know  I  " 
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But  Ives,  watching  her,  bad  observed  that  the  deep 
ohair,  between  the  fireplace  and  the  library  window, 
turned  wuh  Its  back  towarf  them,  must  command  a 
view  of  the  drawing-room  in  the  long  mirror. 

"See!"  he  said,  pointing  this  out  to  her.  "Are 
you  sure  that  he  does  not  know  already?  I  am  not." 

bhe  laughed.  "Oh,  I  am  certain  of  it!  AU  his 
•enses  are  shut  or  he  would  never  have  betrayed 
himself ;  would  he  ?  " 

de«^.t'^-ifu^"  '"'•'  I^o-'OWgingbi.  shoul. 
ders.  »  We  will  cheer  ourselves  with  the  doubt.  After 
aU  what  does  it  matter?  He  would  be  one  of  the  first 
to  know  Then  as  the  haU-clock  struck,  he  started. 
Six  o  clock  I  Good  heavens  I  I  must  be  off,  to  dress 

?K  n'r/n'^.f  *^  Middlecots.  What  a  nui«ince! 

bhall  I  fall  ill,  and  leave  them  in  the  lurch  '  " 

"No,  indeed!  "  «ud  Dorothy.  "  That  would  never 

ao.  lou  must  go." 

She  followed  him  out  into  the  hall,  where  they  had 

many  l~t  words,  in  which  they  agreed  upon  a  plan  of 
action.  Their  important  secret  was  to  be  kept  for  some 
day.  profoundly  from  all  but  Mr.  Ashley,  whom  she 
would  teU  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity.  The 
compact  was  reached  after  reference  to  her  engage- 
ment list,  whereon  were  noted  several  coming  eventTin 
which  Ives  was  not  to  share.  They  regarded  this  as 
evidence  that  the  world  did  not  yet  link  them  together 
inevitably,  and  they  rejoiced  at  it ;  like  others  in  their 
Happy  ease,  at  the  moment  desiring  nothing  more  than 
to  surprise  the  world. 
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When  Ives  had  gone,  Dorothy  hurried  to  her  room, 
leaving  the  unconuciouB  Kelton  in  the  library  to  re- 
cover in  his  own  good  time.  A  little  later,  at  the 
sound  of  her  uncle's  step  in  the  hall,  occurred  the 
thought :  "  He  will  wake  now  and  stay  to  dinner  " ; 
but  when  she  came  down,  there  wai  no  lig^  of  him ; 
Mr.  Ashley  said  nothing  of  his  presence ;  the  book 
had  been  returned  to  its  place  upon  tbe  shelf  of  Latin 
authors.  Pondering  upon  this,  she  could  only  infer 
that  the  sleeper,  awakening  unaided,  had  quietly 
slipped  away  without  discovery ;  and  of  that  she  was 
not  sorry.  It  would  give  her  the  convenient  oppor- 
tunity she  awaited  to  break  her  overwhelming  piece  of 
news,  —  after  dinner,  when  coffee  was  brought  into 
the  library,  and  they  were  left  alone.  While  her  uncle 
smoked,  she  would  enlighten  him.  That  shoxild  be  no 
very  difficult  matter ;  yet  she  could  not  help  wonder- 
ing how  he  would  take  it,  and  how  it  was  best  to  begin. 

During  dinner,  Mr.  Ashley  was  in  his  usual  high 
spirits,  playfully  disposed  to  fear  that  the  long  drive, 
taken  at  his  request,  might  have  cut  her  oS  from 
other  pleasures.  "  Did  you  have  any  visitors  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  Mr.  Ives  called,"  said  Dorothy,  feeling  her  cheeks 
flush  at  mention  of  the  name. 

Mr.  Ashley  smiled,  with  a  word  of  pleasant  com- 
ment ;  but  he  did  not  look  up,  and  her  heightened 
color  faded  away  unnoticed. 

Murray,  the  old  retainer,  murmured  something  in 
his  master's  ear  as  he  passed  the  salad. 
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"Eh,  what?  Mr.  Kelton?" 

"  Ym,  iir.  I  ahowed  him  into  the  library.  He  laid 
he  would  wait,  lir." 

"  Ah,  well,  he  got  tired  of  waiting,  I  suppose ;  but 
this  is  his  night,  —  he  left  no  message,  did  he?" 

"  No,  sir.  None  at  all." 

"  I  see,"  mused  Mr.  Ashi.j.    "  Then  he  will  be 

here  for  chess.  Now,  that 's  just  like  Kelton, to 

make  off,  only  to  come  back.  He  might  have  stayed  I " 

Dorothy's  cheeks  burned  again  like  coals  of  fire. 
She  bent  over  her  plate,  dreading  an  inconvenient 
question  which  must  have  led  to  others.  It  never  came, 
however.  The  awkward  minute  pasaed  ;  but  she  re- 
covered self-possession  only  when  her  uncle's  thought 
turned  of  its  own  accord  a  different  way.  Murray 
must  surely  have  perceived  her  confusion ;  but  then 
Murray  did  not  count. 

The  moment  came  when  they  sat  in  the  library 
befor«  the  fire  with  the  coffee  between  them;  the 
moment  to  introduce  her  exciting  subject  and  tell  her 
tale.  Yet  she  hesitated  before  beginning,  in  an  effort 
to  find  some  simple  means  oi  preparation  for  the  great 
event.  Suddenly,  the  most  natural  one  in  the  world 
flashed  into  her  mind. 

"  Oh,  Uncle  John  !  "  she  began  ;  "  Mr.  Ives  has 
just  told  me  the  news  of  your  taking  him  into  partner- 
ship. I  was  so  glad  to  hear  it." 

"  So  he  stole  a  march   upon   me,  the  rascal !  I 
meant  to  tell  you  that,  myself.  Yes,  we  take  him  in 
on  the  fifteenth.  It 's  an  excellent  thing  for  him  and 
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for  ui,  too.  He  hai  ability  and  •  rtrj  clear  head,  — 
now  that  the  bee  in  hii  bonnet  U  definitely  driVen 
out." 

"'The  bee  in  hU  bonnet'?  I  don't  understand, 
nncle." 

"  Why,  the  dramatic  one,  I  mean.  Ai  long  ai  that 
lasted,  we  could  n't  be  lure  of  him  ;  but  now  that  he 
haa  given  it  up —  " 

"  Given  up  what  ?  Not  writing  for  the  stage  ?  " 
"  Yes,  altogether,  thank  heaven  I  " 
Dorothy  gasped,  still  doubtful  if  she  had  heard 
aright.  Then  it  occurred  to  her  that,  since  the  with- 
drawal  of  "  The  Loadstone,"  Ives  and  she  had  talked 
little  of  the  theatre,  and  not  at  all  of  his  own  plans 
concerning  it.  She  had  understood  his  disappointment 
in  that  smaU  fiasco,  and,  out  of  delicacy,  had  refrained 
from  even  a  remote  reference  to  the  painful  subject, 
waiting  for  his  lead.  That  had  never  come ;  but,  even 
now,  she  could  not  at  once  accept  the  too  obvious 
explanation. 

"Oh,  uncle,  with  all  his  talent!"  she  cried.  "It 
can't  be  that  he  will  never  write  again  I " 

"  That  is  his  avowed  intention,  my  dear,  or  you  can 
be  sure  that  we  should  have  little  use  for  him.  No 
man  can  serve  two  masters  equally  well.  We  want 
aU,  when  we  want  anything.  As  for  the  talent,  that 
IS  a  poor,  uncertain  spark  to  rely  upon,  at  best;  in 
mne  cases  out  of  ten,  an  ignis  fatuut,  —  ^  jack^'-lan- 
tern,  — in  other  words,  a  curse  to  its  possessor  I  Ives 
•aw  the  point,  and  he  discarded  it  voluntarily,  with 
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no  bint  on  our  port.  The  moment  he  did  that,  hit 
value  to  ut  inoreaied  tenfold." 

Dorothy  felt  hereelf  grow  hot  and  cold  by  tuna, 
while  her  face  clouded  with  vexation. 

« I  oan't  bear  to  think  of  it! "  ihe  cried,  I-  H^panUy. 
"When  he  had  begun  lo  well!  Nor  d.)  I  „,  •  at  .J 
why  it  wai  neceiwry." 

A  moment'i  paaie  followed  thii  .I'l-urb'.  Mr. 
Ashley  itirred  uneaiily  in  hii  chair,  befoi^  h,-  u,i.  ,crt  1 
gravely :  — 

"It  wai  neceimry,  OMential,  I  awuru  v-  u.  i  Iik-> 
Ivei  10  much  that  I  would  gave  him  from  the  si-.aUtH 
mi»take  if  any  word  of  mine  could  do  it ;  Ivf  I  am 
oonvinoed  that  in  thig  he  has  made  none.  (Joniider 
the  man'e  future.  The  triumphs  to  which  the  other 
course  might  lead  are  ephemeral,  dangerous,  ending 
more  probably  than  not  in  bitter  disappointment.  He 
has  been  clear-sighted  enough  to  discover  that  himself, 
—  to  build  not  upon  the  clouds,  but  upon  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  a  sure  foundation;  and  I  like  him  so  much 
the  more." 

Dorothy  did  not  look  up.  She  tried  to  speak,  but 
faltered  as  if  argument  failed  her;  then  dropped  back 
with  her  cheek  upon  her  hand,  while  Mr.  Ashley 
watched  her  in  troubled  silence. 

"  He  might  have  tried ! "  she  said  at  last,  coldly. 

"He  had  the  courage  to  be  reasonable,  and  not 

romantic,"  continued  Mr.  Ashley  in  the  same  tone ; 

"negative,   if  you  please,   but  hard   to   find.   The 

courage  to  say  '  No '  at  a  critical  moment  is  almost  as 
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rare  as  that  of  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Think  of 
what  was  involved.  Look  at  the  question  in  the 
broader  way,  before  you  condemn  hin;  hastily." 

Dorothy's  mind  was  stiU  in  an  ai.gry  whirl;  but 
•he  had  recovered  outward  self-possession,  and  had 
suddenly  determined  to  withhold  her  secret  for  the 
present.  That  could  wait;  if  only  her  incautious  fer- 
vor  had  not  stirred  him  to  suspicion  I  Restraining 
herself,  with  well-counterfeited  indifference,  she  said 
lightly:  — 

"Why  should  I  condemn  Mr.  Ives?  It  is  his  own 
affair.  His  work  interested  me ;  if  there  is  to  be  no 
more  of  it,  I  am  sorry;  but,  of  course,  the  question 
has  two  sides." 

She  was  sure  that  she  had  thrown  him  off  the  ,icent, 
when  he  echoed  her  own  lightness  in  his  respc.".;  •  _ 
"That's  it,  — that's  just  it!  We  must  look  at  the 
matter  broadly,  my  dear.  As  he  is  to  be  associated 
with  us.  It  won't  do  to  prejudice  ourselves  against 
hun." 

That  his  chain  of  reasoning  had  not  fully  convinced 
her,  he  knew ;  but  he  concealed  his  thought  success- 
fully, and  she  was  quite  in  error  as  to  its  possible 
drift,  which  dealt  only  with  the  future.  He  wanted 
her  to  like  Ives  sufficiently  weU  to  listen  to  him  some 
day,  perhaps.  Far  from  imagining  thaj  the  day  had 
come  already,  he  was  not,  really,  on  the  scent  at  all. 

Thus  their  debate  languished  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
leaving  them  at  cross-purposes.  She  was  content  to 
have  beguiled  him  completely,  m  she  fancied.  He 
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congratulated  himself  upon  putting  her  thoughts  in 
train  for  settlement  upon  a  reasonable  basis  with  his 
few  well-chosen  words.  Surely,  all  needed  now  would 
he  quiet  reflection  and  time. 

The  a,bsorbing  topic  had  been  dismissed,  and  what 
other  might  have  succeeded  it  is  matter  only  of  con- 
jecture ;  for,  just  then,  the  library  door  opened,  ad- 
mitting  Mr.  Kelton. 

To  John  Ashley  no  interruption  could  have  been 
more  opportune.  He  hailed  it  cordially. 

"  I  thought  you  had  forgotten,"  he  said.  "  Why  on 
earth  didn't  you  stay  to  dinner?  " 

"  I  had  a  dinner  appointment  at  the  club,"  Kelton 
explained  ;  "  and  dropped  in  on  my  way,  for  a  moment 
only.  Murray  said  you  were  overdue,  so  I  waited. 
You  never  came.  I  fell  sound  asleep,  and  all  but 

missed  my  man.  Your  easy-chair  is  too  easy, '  softer 

than  the  soft  Sybarite's!'  It's  a  snare  and  a  delu- 
sion." 

Speaking,  he  shook  hands  with  Dorothy,  who  could 
detect  no  mental  reservation  in  his  guileless  eyes.  "  I 
was  right,— he  does  not  know! "she  thought,  with 
an  emphasis  of  satisfaction. 

She  brought  the  chess-table,  and  sat  calmly  by  it 
while  they  made  their  opening  movss.  Then,  turning 
away  into  the  drawing-room,  she  went  to  her  desk 
and  pretende  1  to  write  notes  there,  until  they  were 
deep  in  the  game.  Her  mood  was  a  restless  one 
which  she  feared  to  betray ;  she  would  have  liked  to 
pace  the  room  untU  it  wore  oflE.  Instead  of  that,  she 
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snatched  up  the  nearest  book,  and  established  herself 
in  her  usaal  place  by  the  fire.  The  pages  were  bkmk 
to  her,  but  she  took  care  to  turn  them  now  and  then, 
feeling  that  her  uncle's  inward  eye,  at  least,  must  be 
upon  her ;  as,  indeed,  it  was.  He  lost  the  first  game 
in  an  abstracted  fit,  by  a  foolish  mistake,  which  his 
opponent,  who  seemed  to  be  in  fine  form,  deplored. 
During  the  second,  he  rallied  somewhat,  winning  after 
a  hard  struggle ;  but  only  by  recourse  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  more  than  one  hasty  play  with  that  conven- 
tional "J'adoube!"  which,  commonly,  Kelton  pro- 
■ounced  oftener  than  he. 

While  the  third  game  was  in  progress,  Mr.  Ashley, 
looking  up,  caught  Dorothy  at  an  unwary  moment. 
It  became  clear  to  him  that  she  was  not  reading,  but 
absorbed  in  some  problem  of  a  perplexing  nature. 
"Views,  — views!  They  will  be  the  death  of  her!" 
he  thought ;  and  made  a  false  move  which  he  discov- 
ered too  late  for  recall.  Eventually,  that  defeated  him. 
Kelton  went  off,  happy  in  his  victory.  Dorothy,  laying 
d*wn  her  book,  withdrew  after  a  cheery  good-night, 
fnuned  to  deceive,  but  aot  deceptive  in  the  least.  It 
was  Mr.  Ashley,  not  she,  who  paced  the  drawing-ioom, 
which  now  he  had  all  to  hiraself.  As  be  turned  at  the 
little  tabk  by  the  fire,  be  noticed  the  book  lying  where 
she  had  left  it,  and  stopped,  impelled  by  sudden  eager- 
ness to  know  opoB  what,  profeawdly,  her  mind  bad 
been  employed.  He  took  it  up,  let  it  fall  in  amaze- 
ment, to  renme  his  walk  impatiently  ;  for  the  book 
was  a  city  import,  —  dry,  statistical,  of  the  smallest 
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conceivable  interest  to  her.  "  She  never  read  a  line  of 
it !  "  he  muttered. 

Here  was  proof  that  she  had  taken  this  problem  of 
hers  very  seriously.  Crediting  himself  with  the  fullest 
knowledge  of  its  import,  he  was  much  distressed  by 
the  fact.  How  should  he  deal  with  it  and  with  her? 
He  passed  the  next  hour  pondering  that  question.  To 
argue  with  her  to-morrow  gently  yet  insistently,  in  the 
hope  of  subduing  her  in  the  end  to  the  dictates  of  his 
reason,  seemed  at  first  the  best  possible  course ;  but 
he  had  tried  argument,  apparently  without  effect.  What 
could  be  more  irritating  than  unwise  interference  ?  He 
hiid  spoken  clearly,  incisively;  had  said,  perhaps,  all 
he  could  say,  though  he  were  to  exhaust  hours  in  elo- 
quent iteration.  A  safer  course,  probably,  would  be 
to  trust  her  to  work  out  the  problem  in  her  own  way. 
Why  should  he  interfere?  Why  meddle  with  match- 
making, like  a  foolish  old  woman  ?  Ives  was  no  colt, 
but  full-grown,  sound,  kind,  intelligent,  capable  of 
taking  care  of  himself.  All  must  come  right  in  time. 
Did  not  time  and  the  hour  run  through  the  roughest 
day  ?  To  time,  then,  he  left  it ;  and  went  to  bed  pleased 
with  his  own  sagacity,  unaware  that  his  premises  were 
at  fault,  —  since  time  had  overshot  his  reckoning  and 
the  hour  had  struck  already. 
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Of  the  dinner-party,  that  night,  at  Mri.  Middlenot'i, 
Ives,  an  hour  afterward,  could  remember  little,  except 
that  he  had  taken  in  Miss  Alice  Orbitt.  His  hostess, 
however,  did  not  fail  to  notice  his  high  spirits,  upon 
which  she  commented  favorably  to  her  hiisli.ind  when 
the  two  were  left  alone  ;  while  her  guest  was  hurrying 
hoae.  there  to  sit  up  into  the  small  hours  over  his 
first  love4etter.  Later  in  the  morning  this  was  dis- 
patched t*  Miss  Ashley  with  a  box  of  roses.  He  was 
t*  have  taken  a  long  walk  with  ber  in  the  afternoon ; 
bat  an  incident  unforeseen  deferred  their  meeting 
iiatil  the  next  day  ;  for  Ives,  upon  going  t»  his  office, 
wa«  at  onee  ordered  out  of  town  upon  inpertant  busi- 
"«••■  He  had  but  time  to  write  a  hurried  explanation 
of  his  enforced  absence  and  take  the  train  for  an  all- 
day  raiterprise  peculiarly  vexations  to  one  iu  his  frame 
of  mind.  The  return  train  broaght  him  back  late  in 
the  evening,  worn  out  with  the  day's  work,  which  yet 
had  gone  so  well  as  to  leave  him  reasonably  cheerful 
at  the  close  of  it.  He  woidd  have  been  entirely  so, 
had  he  found  an  answer  from  Dorothy  awaiting  him  ; 
but  there  was  nothing.  The  disappointme-.it,  at  first, 
seemed  intolerabl-j;  indeed,  it  give  him  an  uneasy 
night,  though  he  did  his  best  to  reason  it  away.  She 
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would  have  trusted  her  response  to  the  post,  naturally 
enough,  as  he  reflecte<l ;  and  hours  of  delay  were  the 
natural  consequence.  Word  would  come  from  her  iu 
the  morning. 

Morning  brought,  in  fact,  an  enyelope  addrrssed  to 
him  in  her  hand ;  but  it  contained  only  her  card  with 
a  penciled  line  of  thanks  for  the  flowers,  declaring 
further  that  she  would  expect  him  in  the  afternoon  to 
take  the  walk  proposed.  The  curtness  of  this  was 
keenly  disappoiuting.  "She  might,  at  leasi,  have 
signed  ! "  he  thought  ;  then,  at  once  began  to  make 
excuses  for  her.  The  handwriting  was  irregular  and 
uncertain,  as  he  perceived,  —  hardly  recognizable. 
She  had  been  tremulous,  disturbed,  —  agitated,  v.itli- 
out  doubt,  by  novelty  of  circumstance,  by  difficulties 
of  expression  on  paper  with  what  seemed  becoming 
calmness.  liis  letter  to  her  must  have  erred  on  the 
sentimental  side.  He  could  not  recall  the  exact  terms 

of  it ;  he  only  knew  that  he  had  let  himself  go too 

far,  possibly  —  with  unmeasured  joy  that,  perhaps, 
proved  to  her  overpowering.  She  would  be  more  con- 
siderate,  or,  rather  inconsiderate,  as  he  really  hoped, 
when  they  met ;  and  that  was  to  he  so  soon  ;  a  flaal 
thought  which  served  to  dispel  all  vague  uneasiness 
better  than  his  cumbrous  reasoning. 

On  his  way  uptown,  in  the  afternoon,  he  stopped  at 
a  jewelei'.i  to  get  a  ring  for  her;  but  found  there  a 
dispLiy  so  bewihlering  in  its  variety  that  choice  became 
difficult.  The  jeweler,  who  was  an  old  acquaintance, 
discreetly  tried  to  help  him  in  this.  Finally,  at  the 
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man  8  suggertiou,  he  made  off  with  two  rings,  between 
which  his  friend,  unidentified,  might  choose  at  pleasure. 
He  pocketed  these  in  some  confusion,  and  came  away 
smihng  over  his  own  embarrassment.  The  transaction 
new  to  him,  was  so  clearly  commonplace  to  the  dealer 
in  gifts!  Yet,  for  the  moment, it  had  seemed  to  pub. 
hsh  his  secret  to  the  world;  and  he  stepped  into  the 
crowdeo  street,  wearing  stiU  an  absurdly  conscious 
look,  as  if  each  passer-by  must  know  his  errand.  Every 
lover  since  Adam's  faU,  has  been  granted  this  heritage 
of  Eden, -to  think  himself,  for  a  brief  space,  the 
only  lover  in  the  world. 

It  did  not  make  him  uneasy  t»  find  Dorothy  waiting 
at  the  door,  dressed  for  the  walk ;  though,  aa  she  came 
down  the  steps  to  meet  him,  he  was  obliged  abruptly  to 
suppress  his  natural  demonstrativeness.  They  clasped 
hands  m  a  formal  way,  openly,  with  the  world's  eye 
upon  them;  then  turned  up  the  Avenue  together, 
while  he  accounted  eagerly,  excitedly,  in  an  undartone, 
for  their  annoying  separation  of  the  previous  day. 
buddenly,  he  broke  off,  startled  int»  the  first  definite 
alarm  by  something  never  seen  in  her  before,  —  a  con- 
stramt  of  manner,  a  troubled  look,  a  paUor  perxseptibU 
even  through  her  veil.   She  listened,  but  unrespon. 
wvely,  seeming  not  to  heed,  silent,  cold,  with  thouehU 
as  well  as  eyes  averted. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  he  asked.  "Somethine 
bas  happened  I "  " 

"  Yes,"  she  admitted  ;  "  something  has  happened  — 
Bomethmg  that  I  must  teU  you.  How  can  I  tell  you?  " 
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"Good  heavens!  What?  You  have  had  bad  newi 
—  of  illness  —  death  ?  " 

"No ;  nothing  of  that  kind.  It  is  only  about  myself. 
I  am  very  weak,  very  foolish,  but  —  " 

"But?"  he  repeated,  half  suspecting  now,  yet  re- 
fusing to  understand.  "  What  on  earth  are  you  sav- 
ing?"  ' 

"  When  yon  spoke  to  me  the  other  day,  I  answered 
you  too  hastily.  I  have  found  it  out.  I  must  take  back 
the  answer,  that  is  all." 

"All I  Take  it  back!  Dorothy,  think  what  that 
means !  The  other  day  ?  Why,  you  gave  me  your  an- 
•wer  not  forty-eight  hours  ago ! " 

"  I  know ;  that  is  the  cruel  part  of  it.  I  am  horribly 
to  blame,  and  you  will  never  understand." 

"  Here  comes  Tom  Trent !  "  he  whispered,  looking 
at  her  with  a  forced  smile  as  the  friend  passed  and, 
in  passing,  exchanged  salutations  with  them.  The 
moment's  interval  brought  him  the  thought  that  this 
change  in  her  might  be  overcome  with  comparative 
ease,  if  it  were  not  taken  too  seriously.  To  laugh  the 
trouble  down,  perhaps,  would  be  best. 

"  I  think  I  understand  already,"  he  resumed,  striv- 
ing to  make  his  tone  a  light  one.  "  That  a  woman 
should  accept  a  man  —  any  man  —  for  the  asking  has 
always  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me.  How  should 
she  decide  so  grave  a  question  upon  the  instant?  The 
man  is  sure,  because  it  has  been  long  determined. 
This  case  reminds  me  of  the  late  Mrs.  Browning.  Do 

you  remember  her  verses  ? 
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' "  Tm  I "  I  auwerad  you  Uit  night : 
"  No  1  '*  this  morniag,  tir,  I  mt.' 

Your  doubt  is  entirely  natural ;  but,  at  a  man  con. 
vinoed,  it  is  my  duty  to  convince  you." 

In  spite  of  himself,,     /oice  trembled,  broke.  Yet  he 

glanced  at  her  and  SI ..  Vd  again,  —  this  time,  hopefully. 

Ketuming  neith      smile  nor  glance   she  looked 

straight  before  her  at  the  western  sky,  and  shook  her 

head.  "  No ;  No ! "  she  murmured. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  during  which  they  walked 
on  at  a  quickened  pace.  Other  friends  passed;  he 
greeted  them  mechanically,  with  no  attempt  to  assume 
cheenness,  absorbed  in  thought.  Clearly,  as  he  re- 
fleeted,  the  laughing  method  would  not  do.  They  were 
almost  out  of  town  now,  and  a  stretch  of  vacant  foot- 
way  lay  before  them.  Secure  from  interruption,  pos- 
sessed by  a  new  idea,  he  spoke  again. 

"  Will  you  not  let  me  know  how  this  came  about  ?" 
he  asked.  "  At  least,  you  should  do  that.  Your  uncle? 
He  dis.ipproved  ?  " 

"No,  no,  it  is  not  that." 
"  Then  you  did  not  speak  to  him  of  me." 
"Yes,  I  spoke  of  you,  but  in  a  general  way.  I  told 
him  nothing.  We  talked  of  the  partnership.  TeUme," 
she  continued,  turning  toward  him  with  an  approach 
to  the  old  warmth  of  manner, "  is  it  true  that  you  have 
given  up  writing  altogether  ?  " 

"  Ah,  j-oH  heard  of  that  from  Mr.  Ashley  1 " 
"  He  referred  to  it  as  a  condition  of  your  agreement 
—  an  essential  one." 
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"  EsMntial,  no  doubt ;  but  it  was  my  own  iu  le- 
pendent  resolution,  reached  before  the  agreement  was 
even  suggested.  I  see!  It  was  this  fact,  suddenly  dis- 
covered,  which  shook  your  faith  in  me." 

"No,  don't  misunderstand.  The  news  did  set  me 
thmking,— I  admit  that,  no  more  than  that.  The 
doubt  arose  kter  of  mv  readiness  to  —  to  feel  as  you 
felt  J  the  certainty  that  I  could  not,  last  of  all." 

"  It  is  my  own  fault,  then.  I  should,  myself,  have 
explained  my  decision  to  you.  It  came  from  that  inner 
bar  of  judgment,  before  which,  at  times,  we  all  must 
stwid.  I  took  counsel  with  myself,  reviewed  my  work, 
ite  achievement,  its  promise,  its  perplexities.  There' 
were  lions  in  the  path.  I  saw  plainly  that,  though  with 
patience  I  might  overcome  them,  golden  mediocrity, 
after  all,  was  the  best  result  awaiting  me.  In  other 
words,  I  was  foredoomed  to  failure ;  for  I  am  not  di- 
vwely  gifted :  neither  have  I  the  sustaining  power  of 
^e  true  artist,  nor  his  sensitiveness  to  inspiration. 
My  work  is  but  an  echo. '  The  sound  is  forced,  the  notes 
are  few  I '  Twi  je  in  one  day  I  received  a  warning  from 
men  who  are  misters  in  the  arts  they  foUow.  I  heeded 
it,  —  wisely,  as  I  believe.  My  own  facility  was  a  treaob- 
erons  lure,  a  snare  which  I  shook  off  in  time.  To  re- 
cognize one's  own  weakness  is,  surely,  the  nobler  part, 
wther  than  that  of  shallow  persistence.  This  is  a  sad 
confession.  Blame  me  for  being  forced  to  make  it,  not 
for  my  heroic  choice.  Really,  it  was  one." 

"  I  see  the  difflcultios.  As  to  the  blame,  there  could 
be  none  on  my  part.  It  is  yon  who  have  the  right  to 
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overwhelm  me  with  reproachei ;  but,  u  I  said  before, 
plewe  under»tan<l  that  neither  your  decision,  for  which 
I  am  very  sorry,  nor  my  sudden  knowledge  of  it,  haa 
caused  the  change  in  me.  This  came  from  the  dia- 
covery  that  I  could  not  keep  my  promise,  —  too  late, 
and  yet  in  time.  As  to  my  reasons,  there  are  none  to 
give.  One  does  not  know  one's  reasons.  I  have  found 
out  the  simple  truth,  that  is  all.  It  was  kinder,  surely, 
to  tell  you  80  at  once ;  and  I  have  tried  to  do  the 
kindest  thing,  hard  as  that  is  for  both  of  us.  Onoa 
more,  I  entrea':  you  to  understand,  and,  if  you  can, 
to  forgive  me,  Mr.  Ives." 

"Mr.  Ives ! "  The  formal  words  seemed  to  cut  th« 
air,  opening  an  immeasurable  gulf  between  them. 
Now,  they  were  out  of  town,  walking  in  the  mellow 
afternoon  light  straight  toward  the  hillock  where,  so 
short  a  time  before,  he  had  yielded  to  his  dream  of 
happiness.  He  shivered  at  the  thought ;  and,  though 
they  walked  alone,  remote  from  intruders,  at  first  he 
could  not  speak.  Away  from  all  things  they  hurried 
on,  hurrying,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  out  of  the  world. 
Then,  at  last,  incoherently  he  broke  the  oppressive 
silence. 

"  I  can't  believe  it  I  It  is  incredible !  You  are  hor- 
ribly sure,  —  too  sii-e  !  You  will  change  again." 

She  shook  her  hea;"..  Then,  stopping,  looked  up, 
suddenly  conscious  of  the  quiet  land  beyond  them. 
"  We  liave  come  too  far,"  she  said  ;  "  we  must  turn 
back."  And  as  they  din  so,  she  continued:  "No I 
Don't  mistake.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  none  I " 
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He  itared  befow  him  at  the  town,  over  whi.h  an 
ea.t  wind,  iprung  from  the  lea,  blow  cuttingly,  lash- 
ing h..  fwe.  There  WM  the  world  again,  dull,  «,mbre. 
cow ;  and  they  were  going  back  into  it.  to  l>e  no  more 
alone !  yet  it.  impending  lonelines.  cut  him  more 
keenly  than  the  wind. 

"  You  will  not  change,  then  I  "  he  said,  mournfully. 
"1  might  argue  with  you,- might  plead.  I  «u,,,K,»e, 
that  loving  you  a.  I  do,  I  am  the  only  man  for  you 
in  all  the  town,  the  world  ;  but  knowing  y„u  and 
knowing  myself,  I  know  better  than  that.  You  will 
not  change.  No  more  shaU  I!  It  is  the  easiest  way 
to  p.  .ve  to  you  that  I  am  sincere ;  in  fact,  it  is  the 
only  course  open  to  me.  I  shaU  wait,  — hoping  for 
something,  I  don't  know  what;  without  hope,  rather, 
smce  you  insist  upon  it." 

She  had  prepared  herself,  in  a  kind  of  terror,  for 
indignation,  for  accusing  words  of  bitterness,  even  for 
something  worse,  — what  she  hardly  knew, -but 
something  that  should  express  wrath,  entirely  justifi- 
able. His  tone  of  stubborn  despair,  with  uo  resent- 
ment  in  it,  took  her  by  surprise,  quickening  her  sense 
of  the  injury  she  had  done  him.  touching  her  in  spite 
of  herself.  Then  the  momentary  lapse  into  tender- 
ness passed  and  left  no  trace.  She  closed  her  heart 
against  it. 

"To  wait  so  is  useless."  she  answered,  in  a  firm 

voice.  "You  cannot  do  it  long,  if  you  would,  since 

you  are  human.    With  you.  the  change  is  sure  to 

come,- the  blame,  too.  Do  you  remember  the  first 
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time  we  met,  —  I  mean  the  first  time  we  talked  to- 
gether, —  aod  my  verdict  upon  the  broken  engage- 
ment ?  I  said,  the  woman  who  had  changed  her  mind 
was  wholly  inexcusable.  Your  comment  was  that  the 
man,  in  any  case,  was  better  off  without  her.  You 
will  come  to  think  this  of  yourself,  and  you  will  end 
by  hating  me." 

"  Why  ?  For  what?  The  mistake  you  made  is  hard 
upon  me,  very  hard,  but  it  was  one  made  without 
malice.  To  hate  you  for  that  would  be  unreasonable, 
impossible.  Love  is  a  mysterious  force  beyond  ^  ur  own 
control.  How  could  I  hope  to  awaken  it  in  you,  until 
you  knew  me  better  ?  Had  you  been  content  to  go  on, 
it  might  have  come  of  itself  in  a  month,  —  a  week  ; 
who  can  say  when,  or  how  ?  You  fear  to  do  this,  you 
doubt,  and  I  must  recognize  that  the  doubt  is  not 
unnatural.  In  my  case,  the  deed  is  done,  the  force 
created.  No  word  of  yours,  now,  can  do  away  with  it. 
You  cannot  prevent  my  caring  for  you.  I  shall  go  on 
caring  to  the  end." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Ives.  I  can  say  no  more." 
Again  they  lapsed  into  silence.  As  they  drew  near 
the  town,  twilight  began  to  fall,  and  it  seemed  easier 
to  them  botli  to  press  on  without  speaking.  The  city 
lamps  flashed  up  before  them,  one  by  one.  A  carriage 
brushed  by  ;  from  it  a  face  leaned  out,  looking  back 
and  smiling.  One  or  two  strangers  passed,  on  foot. 
Other  figures  approached.  They  were  in  the  world's 
eye  once  more ;  and  for  that  reason  some  slight  effort 
at  conventionality  must  now  be  made. 
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"  How  dark  it  grows !  "  said  Miss  Ashley,  as  if 
nightfall  were  a  freak  of  nature  never  beforb  txper- 
ienced. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.  "  We  are  going  back  into 
the  dark  ;  but,  once  more,  I  protest  against  it.  I  beg 
you  to  reconsider  this.  Give  me  some  admissi«ii  of  a 
possible  doubt ;  at  least,  a  little  time  !  " 

"  It  would  only  be  unkind,"  she  rejoined,  quickly. 
Then,  after  a  pause,  she  added  with  quiet  deliberation  : 
"  I  like  you,  that  is  all ;  and  that  is  not  enough.  I 
can't  renew  the  promise  I  have  taken  back  ;  I  can't 
give  any  hope  of  its  renewal." 

"Into  the  darkl"  he  repeated.  "Well,  I  shall 
never  trouble  you  any  more,  never  ask  again.  Think 
of  me  as  waiting  there,  always  in  the  dark,  always 
unchanged,  —  waiting  for  a  sign  from  you,  if,  by 
chance,  you  should  ever  change  and  give  it  to  me. 
Please  remember  that ;  I  shall  never  speak  without 
it." 

To  this  she  made  no  answer.  Night  had  come ;  and 
they  hurried  forward  through  the  gloom  silently,  until 
they  reached  her  door.  Turning  at  the  steps,  she 
hesitated  for  a  moment ;  then  held  out  her  hand. 

"Good-night!" 

"  Good-night ! "  he  returned,  taking  the  hand,  to 
clasp  it  lightly  and  let  it  faU. 

He  stood  watching  her,  as  she  went  on  up  the  steps, 
into  the  house.  She  had  not  turned,  had  not  looked 
back.  He  was  left  to  go  his  way. 

Desiring  only  to  avoid  mankind,  dodging  each  pass- 
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er'3  face,  lest  it  should  be  a  familiar  one,  he  reached 
Lome  at  last,  without  encounter  or  interruption.  As 
he  shut  the  door  behind  him,  his  hand  struck  some- 
thing in  his  coat-pocket,— only  the  jeweler's  box 
which  he  had  forgotten.  He  pulled  it  out,  and  threw 
It  down  upon  the  table ;  then,  dropping  into  a  chair 
beside  it,  he  hid  his  face,  secured  from  observation 
by  depths  of  darkness  now,  indeed. 


xn 

THE  ORBITT  WAT 

Each  one  of  us,  in  threading  the  complicated  maze 
of  modern  life,  with  all  its  twistings  and  turnings,  its 
byways  without  issue,  every  step  of  which  we  retrace, 
must  at  some  time  have  paused  to  wonder  what  fertile 
brain  it  is  that  seems  to  occupy  itself  so  persistently 
and  so  ingeniously  with  signs  that  fail.  Who  gives  us 
our  false  starts,  distorting  facts  to  warp  the  judgment, 
supplying  for  existent  gaps,  if  need  be,  a  plausible  tis- 
sue of  probabilities  ?  Who  builds  up  the  stories  on  no 
foundation  whatever,  that,  like  a  mirage  of  the  desert, 
lure  us  on  to  believe  in  their  reality,  until,  at  a  breath, 
they  crumble  into  nothing  ?  If  we  make  i.  pause 
long  enough  to  give  that  question  mature  thought,  the 
answer  should  be  not  only  easy,  but  also  the  same, 
nine  times  out  of  ten.  Nobody  does  it !  "  'T  is  in  our- 
selves that  we  are  thus  or  thus."  In  other  words,  poor 
human  nature  is  so  prone  to  credulity,  that  it  stands 
ever  ready  to  fabricate  instinctively  a  camel,  a  weasel, 
or  a  whale  out  of  every  cloud  that  drifts  before  its  eyes. 

Certain  it  is  that  no  malicious  mind  could  be  proved 
directly  responsible  for  the  current  statement,  passing 
from  lip  to  lip  and  generally  accepted  unhesitatingly, 
that  Miss  ey  and  Mr.  Ives  were  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried. A  ru.  A  to  that  effect,  whispered  about  for  some 
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days,  had  developed  into  confident  assertion  of  the  fact 
before  either  of  the  two  most  concerned  became  aware 
of  it.  Then,  one  morning,  on  his  way  downtown  Ives 
was  joined  by  an  acquaintance,  —  a  man  encountered 
only  in  the  course  of  business,  and,  even  so,  infre- 
quently,— who,  with  rare  imprudence,  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  him  upon  his  good  fortune. 
Ives,  losing  self-control,  made  a  denial  reproachfully 
indignant,  with  incisive  comment  upon  the  harmful- 
ness  of  idle  gossip  ;  and  he  demanded  the  talebearer's 
authority  for  this  unfounded  bit  of  news.  The  man, 
confused  and  immediately  repentant,  could  not  or 
would  not  enlighten  him  ;  but  defended  himself  by 
declaring  that  he  had  heard  it  more  than  once ;  that, 
in  fact,  it  was  repeated  on  all  sides.  Innocently  sup- 
posing that  what  everybody  said  must  be  true,  he  had 
spoken  in  good  faith,  with  no  sinister  motive.  lie  ended 
by  begging  Ives's  pardon  a  thousand  times.  Ives,  in 
turn,  begged  his.  They  laughed  the  matter  off,  and 
parted  am,^  bly  enough,  after  making  an  alliance  for 
mutual  protet^ion  against  the  world. 

Ives,  pursuing  his  way  alone,  sought  vainly  some 
suggestion  of  a  possible  source  for  the  mischievous 
rumor.  Had  Kelton,  apparently  asleep  in  the  darken 
that  fateful  afternoon,  been  really  awake?  Or,  had 
he  wakened  in  time  to  hear  the  closing  words  of  the 
important  conversation  ?  Had  the  book  dropped  from 
his  conscious  hand  as  a  sign  of  warning?  That  might 
be;  but  what  if  it  were  so?  He  knew  Kelton  well 
enough  to  know  that,  if  he  had  come  into  possession 
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of  their  secret,  he  would  have  guarded  it  religiously. 
Whatever  had  really  happened,  Kelton,  surely,  had 
never  spoken. 

How,  then,  had  the  report  originated  ?  Whose  was 
the  first  impulse  which  had  set  it  flying  on  swift,  im- 
petuous  wings  ?  Suddenly,  the  victim's  mind  repro- 
duced one  trifling  circumstance  that  he  had  quite  for- 
gotten. On  the  day  of  his  conclusive  interview  with 
Miss  Ashley,  as  they  walked  in  the  twilight,  a  passing 
face  had  smiled  upon  them,  or  at  them,  from  a  carriage 
window.  He  could  not  remember  whose  face  it  was ; 
could  not  even  be  sure  that  at  the  time  he  had  recog- 
nized it;  but  an  impression  of  mocking  significance 
in  its  aspect,  made  upon  him  at  the  moment,  revived 
now.  The  person,  whoever  it  may  have  been,  had  re- 
cognized them,  of  course  ;  and,  in  the  triumph  of  dis- 
covery, might  well  have  coupled  their  names  together, 
adding  no  more,  perhaps,  than  that  they  had  engaged 
in  earnest  conversation  out  of  town,  under  cover  of 
darkness.  Here  was  quite  enough  to  set  a  good  story 
coursing  through  vacant  brains.  The  fact  that  the  hour 
of  its  origin  closely  corresponded  with  what  to  every 
one  must  seem  the  turning-point  in  his  career,  namely, 
his  admission  to  the  house  of  Ashley  and  Company,  would 
have  helped  to  give  the  story  definite  shape,  —  if  any 
help  were  needed  ;  for  the  cloud,  of  its  own  impulse, 
might  easily  have  assumed  fallacious  likeness  as  it 
drifted  on.  The  weasel  had  so  nearly  proved  a.whal", 
after  all,  that  a  slight  mistake  in  defining  it  was  no 
cause  for  surprise. 
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To  Ives,  however,  there  was  abundant  cause  for 
irritation  in  the  chance  thrust  that  inflamed  his  hidden 
wound.  Xothing  could  be  done  about  it,  of  course ; 
nothing  could  be  said,  except  to  contradict  it  when  oc- 
casion offered.  He  heartily  wished  that  people  would 
mind  their  own  business  ;  but  when  did  they  ever  lo 
this  ?  No ;  they  would  go  on  talking  and  imagining 
until  their  bubble  collapsed  or  inflation  exhausted 
itself.  He  prayed  that  this  might  occur  before  the 
insubstantial  fabric  floate<1  Miss  Ashley's  way ;  even 
though  the  annoyance  therefrom,  on  her  side,  must 
be  of  the  slightest.  She  would  probably  smile  and  let 
it  pass.  He  was  the  real  sufferer,  not  she. 

During  these  first  days  of  what  seemed  to  him  su- 
preme disaster,  he  walked,  as  it  were,  in  shadow; 
while  the  world,  in  full  sunlight,  brushed  by  him,  un- 
heeding to  all  appearance  his  own  want  of  exhilaration. 
His  one  comfort  was  in  the  enforced  routine  of  a  busy 
life.  He  made  no  confidants.  His  most  intimate  friend, 
apart  from  Kelton,  was,  perhaps,  Tom  Trent ;  but 
others  came  very  near,  skirting  the  shadow's  edge,  and, 
if  these  observed  unaccustomed  gravity  in  his  demean- 
or, they  probably  took  it  for  no  more  than  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  new  cares  which  he  had  assumed; 
at  all  events,  they  never  found  the  change  worth  men- 
tioning. With  Trent  and  Kelton,  particularly  the  latter, 
Ives  made  a  special  effort  at  high  spirits  whenever  they 
drew  near,  acting  a  part  for  their  benefit, —  success- 
fully,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  judge ;  they,  at  least,  u'  on 
no  just  ground  could  challenge  him  for  dejection. 
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To  forswear  the  world  formed  no  part  of  his  plan, 
as  Boon  as  he  could  command  his  thoughts  sufficiently 
to  frame  one.  On  the  contrary,  like  many  a  rejected 
suitor  before  him,  he  exerted  himself  to  become  one 
of  society's  most  restless  devotees,  with  a  view  to  self- 
forgetfulness  solely,  as  in  all  sincerity  he  surely  would 
have  insisted;  though  it  is  far  from  improbable  that 
a  substratum  of  aelf^consciousness  underlay  in  some 
measure  this  heroic  resolution.  If  there  lurked  in  him, 
unacknowledged,  a  desire  to  try  the  effect  of  studied 
indifference  upon  the  indifferent  being  who  had  left 
him  in  the  lurch,  no  flaw  to  which  defective  human 
nature  has  fallen  heir  would  have  been  more  likely 
than  this  to  mar  his  own  integrity.  Certain  it  is  that 
he  never  entered  a  room  without  looking  for  her 
eagerly.  "Why,  if  his  one  wish  were  to  forget  the  uu- 
happiness  of  which  she  was  the  cause?  That  searching 
question  would  have  been  hard  to  parry,  had  any  one 
attacked  him  with  it. 

For  some  time,  as  it  happened,  all  his  eagprness 
was  wasted.  No  dinner-table  at  which  he  sat  included 
her  among  the  guests ;  nor  did  he  discover  her  afar 
off  in  any  larger  gathering.  Once,  indeed,  came  the 
opportunity  of  a  meeting  by  which  he  was  unable  to 
profit.  Mr.  Ashley,  one  afternoon,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  asked  him  to  dine  without  formality.  Ilap- 
pil>,  or  otherwise,  he  could  not  determine  which,  an- 
other engagement  put  temptation  out  of  his  reach. 
Aa  he  politely  regretted  this,  Mr.  Ashley's  eyes  seemed 
fixed  upon  him  with  unusual  intentness;  but  he  did 
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not  wince;  the  awkward  moment  paued  ;  and  he  con- 
cluded afterward  that  h;g  impression  of  it  must  have 
been  purely  imaginary,  due,  perhaps,  to  private  know- 
ledge  of  a  reason  for  declining,  other  than  the  all- 
sufficient  one  alleged.  Mr.  Ashley  had  not  known; 
so  much  was  evident ;  and  if  another  invitation  were 
given,  why,  he  should  accei.t  it!  Things  must  take 
their  natural  course;  he  would  not  change  the  order 
of  them  in  the  least  to  avoid  a  little  unpleasantness ; 
on  the  ccatrary.  he  would  stand  his  ground  manfully, 
and  play  the  game. 

Days  went  on,  the  season  drew  near  its  end,  but 
Mr.  Ashley's  kindly  hospitality  was  not  proffered  a 
second  time.  It  appeared  as  if  the  leading  man  in 
this  comedy  of  manners  must  postpone  indefinitely 
the  thrilling  moment  of  dramatic  indifference  for  which 
he  had  girded  himself  with  care.  Then  there  came  a 
note  that  made  him  hopefully  apprehensive.  It  was 
from  Mrs.  Caspar  Orbitt,  asking  Mr.  Ives  to  meet 
"a  few  friends  informally,"  at  eight  o'clock,  on  the 
next  Friday  evening. 

Ives  smiled  as  he  read  it.  The  simple  form  of  enter- 
tainment, which  belonged,  clearly,  to  the  old-fashioned 
"conversazione"  order,  the  short  notice,  the  early 
hour  all  accorded  so  well  with  Mrs.  Orbitt's  ideas  of 
rationaUty.  "Talk,  and  nothing  else ! "  he  muttered; 
"at  the  fag-end  of  everything,  when  half  the  town 
has  moved  out  of  it! "  lie  recalled,  however,  a  remark 
of  Mrs.  Middlecot  which  reassured  him.  "It  is  all 
very  well  to  laugh  at  the  Orbitts,"  she  had  said  once; 
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"but  their  liou«,  MVM  «K,iety  fromljne^^ 
they  think  h.gh  thing,!"  To  this  art,.ie  of  grace  he 
now  appended  a  postscript :  "  And  where  Mrs.  Middle- 
cot  .»,  things  are  never  duU  I "  She  was  stiU  in  town 
as  he  knew,  and  would  certainly  be  there;  k>  would 
he,  on  her  account,  if  on  no  other;  and  he  accepted 
Mrs.  Orbitt's  kind  invitation  forthwith. 

Nevertheless,  Ives  could  not  bring  himself  to  take 
the  stated  hour  Uterally;  and,  thus,  although  he  was 
a  near  neighbor  of  the  Orbitts,  he  came  'ate  upon  the 
sounds  of  revelry  which  pervaded  their  quiet  cross- 
street  at  the  top  .if  the  hill.  On  that  warm  May  night 
all  windows  were  *ide  open,  and,  in  turning  the  cor- 
ner, he  caught  a  confused  chatter  of  many  voices  " 
saw^  too,  a  gleam  of  light  garments  in  the  small  ».ue 
garden,  which,  as  an  inheritance  from  the  remote  past, 
U  was  Mr  Orbitt's  pride  and  privilege  to  maintain. 
Ihe  fun  had  reached  its  height,  if  fun  it  could  be 
called. 

The  hostess  conveyed  reproach  for  his  late  arrival 
only  by  one  expressive,  fleeting  look,  which  instantly 
converted  itself  into  cordial  welcome,  properly  digni- 
hed.  Xhen,  rejoining  a  group,  which  for  the  moment 
seemed  closely  to  engage  her,  she  graciously  dismissed 
him;  and  he  moved  on  into  the  :  mer  drawing-room, 
where  stood  his  host  in  conversation  with  a  ^tout  wo- 
man whose  face  was  turned  away,  so  that,  at  first, 
Ives  did  not  recognize  her. 

Mr.  Orbitt  grasped  his  hand  and  clung  to  it  long 
enough  to  present  him  to  their  companion,  who  proved 
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to  be  none  other  than  the  iprightly  tca-(liH]>fiiiier  of 
the  oasii,  Mfh.  Goff  Canterbury. 

"Oh,  but  I  know  Aim  already!"  she  declare<l. 
"  We  're  old  friend*,  are  n't  we,  Mr.  Ive«  ?  "  Then,  na 
the  host  diacreetly  slipped  away  in  his  turn,  she  whis- 
pered :  "  How  am  I  looking  ?  Do  I  do,  do  you  think  ?  " 
And  moving  back  a  few  paces,  she  made  on  tiptoe  a 
light  revolution,  airily  wafted  as  if  by  no  guidance  of 
her  own,  that  Ives  might  inspect  her  critically  upon 
all  sides. 

He  expressed  laughing  approval,  when  she  had 
settled  down  again.  To  h'-.n,  indeed,  she  appeared 
like  a  f  tshion-plate  of  the  latest  vogue,  in  tints  that 
invidious  judgment  might  have  pronounced  too  young ; 
yet  they  suited  her  admirably. 

"  Everything  is  new,  you  see,"  she  explained,  "  and 
I  wanted  a  man's  opinion.  It 's  a  real  event  for  me  to 
get  out  into  the  world ;  I  had  it  made  on  purpose. 
My  husband  does  n't  count,  for  he  's  a  babe  in  arms 
when  it  comes  to  clothes,  just  as  you  'd  know  he  'd 
be ;  but,  then,  perhaps,  you  don't  notice  clothes  either. 
Whether  you  do  or  don't,  I  'm  not  to  blame  the  least 
1'   'e  bit.  Dorothy  chose  it  for  me." 

r:.is  interest  and  enthusiasm  waxed  perceptibly 
"  It  is  perfection ! "  he  decided.  "  Is  Miss  Ashley 
here?" 

"Oh,  yes;   she's  somewhere  round,"   said  Mrs. 

Canterbury,  with  carelessness  in  which  he  might  have 

detected  an  undercurrent  of  care,  had  he  not  been 

caught  unguarded.  "  That  reminds  me ;  give  me  your 
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arm,  if  you  don't  mind,  and  let  ui  walk  about  a  littlo. 
I  have  a  meatage  for  you." 

"  From  her  ?  "  hu  asked,  with  reckless  indiscretion. 

"  No,  from  Gibbon  Place,  —  Kitty  Colt;  she  aayt 
you  never  come  there  nowadays.  If  I  saw  you  here, 
I  was  to  ask  you  to  dine  with  them  next  Sunday,  at 
seven.  No  clothes,  —  not  these  you  're  wearing  now, 
I  mean  ;  you  understand." 

"  Yes,  I  understand ; "  said  Ives,  laughing ;  "  and  I 
will  come  —  please  say  so  —  with  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure." 

"  Ah,  I  'm  very  glad,  because  —  Is  that  a  Copley 
over  there  ?  Let 's  look  at  it !  No,  not  a  bit  liice  im ; 
it 's  only  a  Harding." 

"Because?"  repeated  Ives,  with  a  secret  hope  of 
bringing  back  the  name  which  seemed  to  have  con- 
jured up  remembrauce  of  the  invitation.  Mrs.  Canter- 
bury's methods  were  inconsequent,  however,  and  the 
hope  was  not  realized ;  yet  her  reply  proved  sufficiently 
surprising  to  divert  his  thoughts  into  another  channel 
without  betrayal  of  their  first  course. 

"  Because,"  she  answered,  "  Air.  Jarvis  seems  to 
have  taken  a  great  fancy  to  you,  —  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  on  account  of  your  not  doing  things. 
Tliey  're  made  that  way,  those  artists.  They  don't 
appear  to  care  about  flocking  together,  somehow ; 
they  like  people  who  are  different.  I  suppose  that 's 
wliy  Mr.  Canterbury  married  me.  I  never  could  see 
any  other  reason." 

"  I  think  I  comprehend,"  said  Ives,  perceiving  the 
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profonnd  truth  tKat  underlay  her  cogitations  thus 
crudely  set  forth.  "They  tira  of  over-application  to 
the  shop.  Outside  of  it  they  seek  refreshment  in  com- 
panionship altogether  foreign  to  their  pursuits  and 
the  more  delightful.  'All  work  and  no  play'  —  you 
know  the  rest.  Meeting  their  own  kind,  they  must 
hark  back  to  what  absorbs  them  most ;  that 's  natural 
enough ;  they  can't  help  it." 

"  No,"  assented  M 1 3.  Canterbury,  reflectively ;  "  and 
they  have  to  be  adored,  too,  —  it 's  meat  and  drink  to 
them.  They  can't  help  that,  either." 

"  Very  true !  "  laughed  Ives,  recognizing  another 
shrewd  hit  in  her  philosophy ;  "  and  we,  who  can  do 
nothing  else,  do  that  well." 

Mrs.  Canterbury  echoed  the  laugh,  adding  thereto 
a  confidential  wink  of  approbation.  "  Ah !  "  she  cried ; 
"you  and  I  understand  'eml  Don't  we?  " 

"Clever  woman,  —  and  deep  I"  said  Ives  to  him- 
self ;  and  at  that  moment,  from  acquaintances,  the  two 
were  transformed  into  sworn  friends. 

She  was  more  than  deep,  in  fact,  since  even  her 
shallows  were  dangerously  deceptive.  "  What 's  going 
on  there?"  she  asked,  referring  to  shouts  of  laughter 
that  were  borne  in  upon  them  through  an  open  win- 
dow. Then  she  drew  him  along  with  her  out  upon  a 
balcony  whence  a  short  flight  of  steps  led  down  into 
the  Orbitt  garden,  which,  from  their  post  at  the  rail- 
ing, they  overlooked. 

A  merry  company  of  youthful  figures  had  formed 
a  ring  upon  the  central  grass-plot,  to  steal  a  short 
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backward  march  upon  Time  in  the  childish  game  of 
throwing  the  handkerchief.  The  victim,  for  the  mo- 
ment, was  Miss  Ashley,  who  gtood  in  the  middle  of 
the  ring,  vainly  trying  to  catch  the  fluttering  missile 
which  flew  back  and  forth  above  her  head.  Ives  had 
scarcely  identified  that  gleaming  figure  all  in  white, 
when  the  handkerchief  was  flung  up  within  his  reach. 
Instinctively,  he  leaned  out  and  caught  it ;  then  de- 
liberately threw  it  back,  straight  into  Miss  Ashley's 
hands. 

Dorothy  made  room  for  herself  in  the  ring  amid  a 
storm  of  protest.  She  had  caught  out  an  intruder 
who  was  not  in  the  game.  Either  he  must  take  her 
place,  or  she  must  return  to  it.  Ives  solved  the  difB- 
culty  by  descending  from  his  perch  to  challenge  the 
field  defiantly ;  thereby  giving  their  sport  new  impe- 
tus, which  kept  it  alive  a  few  minutes  longer.  In  the 
course  of  these,  he  found  himself,  quite  by  accident, 
standing  beside  Miss  Ashley  in  the  boisterous  circle. 
Not  till  then  had  she  acknowledged  his  presence; 
and  now  she  did  so  only  with  a  gracious  smile ;  then 
turned  away,  absorbed  in  the  game  which,  indeed,  en- 
forced attention.  When  the  end  came,  the  two  were 
far  apart;  and  he  took  care  neither  to  seek  for  her, 
nor  to  give  even  so  much  as  a  fleeting  glance  toward 
that  segment  of  the  circle  where  she  had  last  been 
visible.  Joining  Miss  Orbitt,  instead,  with  marked 
intention,  he  followed  her  up  the  steps  into  the 
house. 

She  had  been  caught  out  among  the  last,  and  still 
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panted  from  the  unusual  exertion ;  bo  that,  observing 
a  sofa  vacant  in  one  of  the  smaUer  rooms,  they  seated 
themselves  there  together.  Through  the  wide  doorway 
into  the  back  drawing-room  they  looked  upon  a  dis- 
tant group,  charged  with  small  talk,  of  ^^ich  M''^- 
Canterbury  in  her  new  costume  and  Mrs.  Middle- 
oot,  scarcely  less  resplendent,  were  the  central  flg- 

"""How  very  good  of  yon  to  do  that  I"  said  Miss 
Orbitt,  when,  with  returning  breath,  her  thoughts 
were  coUected ;  "  Dorothy  had  been  at  it  ever  so  long. 

"  Oh,  that !  Don't  give  me  undeserved  applause.  I 
hadn't  seen,  you  know ;  I  clutched  the  thing  mechaa- 
ioally,  just  because  it  happened  to  be  there,  — as  the 
drowning  man  does  his  straw  I  " 

"  It  was  n't  that,  but  what  you  did  with  it  after  the 
clutch,  that  I  referred  to." 

»  Oh,  that,  you  mean !  but  I  was  mechanical  then, 
too ;  I  did  the  first  thing  that  occurred  to  me." 

"  Precisely ;  a  happy  occurrence,  —  for  Dorothy  was 
worn  out,  and  must  have  been  most  grateful." 

"  I  hardly  think  so.  She  has  n't  expressed  her  grat- 
itude, at  any  rate;  she  took  it  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course,  as  I  meant  it  should  be  taken." 

"  You  did  mean  it,  then ;  I  thought  I  observed  accu- 
rately.  Never  mind!  Since  you  won't  hear  of  it,  let 
me  congratulate  you  upon  something  else.  I  haven't 
seen  you  since  that  happened,  and—" 

"  But  that  is  not  true  1 "  said  Ives,  haatUy  interrupt- 
ing her. 
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"  Not  true  ?  Why,  I  thought  —  I  saw  it,  myself,  in 
the  papers." 

"  '  the  papers?"  he  repeated,  almost  groaning 
with      guish. 

"  C    course ;  surely,  you  published  it  yourself." 

"Published  it  myself?  What  on  earth  do  you 
mean?" 

"  Your  promotion  —  admission  —  what  is  the  word 
I  want?  —  with  Ashley  and  Company." 

"  Oh,  that  I  I  did  n't  understand.  Thanks,  yes  I  I 
am  very  much  obliged.  I  —  "  and  he  covered  embar- 
rassment with  a  forced  laugh,  inwardly  cursing  his 
own  stupidity. 

"Ah  !  "  said  Miss  Orbitt,  mystified  by  his  behavior ; 
"  it 's  really  true,  then.  I  began  to  think  that  I  had 
spoken  too  soon."  Here,  the  cause  of  the  misunder- 
standing suddenly  dawned  upon  her.  She  gasped  ;  and, 
feeling  her  cheeks  burn  with  confusion,  echoed  his 
laugh  hysterically.  Then,  control  of  speech  was  swept 
away.  To  make  a  bad  blunder  infinitely  worse,  she 
stammered  out :  "  I  beg  your  pardon  for  misleading 
you.  I  ought  to  have  explained  more  clearly." 

"  And  I  beg  yours !  "  he  retorted,  flinging  himself 
headlong  into  the  breach ;  "  I  might  have  known  you 
couldn't  —  that  is,  you  wouldn't — I  should  have 
understood  at  once,  I  mean  —  " 

There,  coherence  came  back ;  and  in  well-rounded 

phrases  he  descanted  upon  his  good  fortune  and  its 

significance  to  himself.  The  new  affairs  had  engrossed 

him  BO  much,  as  already  to  seem  old ;  it  was  all  most 
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interesting,  yet  difficult ;  he  appeared  to  be  feeling 
his  way  in  the  dark,  but  hoped  to  pull  himself  out 
with  more  or  less  dexterity,  some  day. 

Miss  Orbitt  heard  without  heeding.  She  could  not 
have  repeated  a  single  wo.d  of  all  that  fluent  exposi- 
tion, which  gained  her  time,  however,  to  free  herself 
from  a  dangerous  quicksand  and  establish  foothold 
upon  solid  earth.  She,  too,  floundered  out  from  dark- 
ness into  light,  and,  ere  long  taking  the  lead,  directed 
their  talk  to  obvious,  innocuous  things;  to  Mrs. 
Canterbury's  color-scheme  and  to  Mrs.  Middlecot's, 
together  dominating  all  the  distance ;  and  to  various 
other  subjects,  commonplace  yet  not  without  import- 
ance, from  which  love  and  marriage  were  carefully 
excluded. 

They  were  thus  afloat  in  the  air,  buoyantly  enough, 
if  not  far  from  the  ground-level,  —  rather  like  two  toy- 
balloons  in  their  second  state,  lacking  an  appreciable 
quantity  of  uplifting  vapor,  —  when  Mr.  Orbitt,  inter- 
posing himself  in  a  material  frame  of  mind,  rudely 
jolted  them  back  to  earth. 

"Alice,  isn't  supper  ready?  or  aren't  we  to  hare 
any?" 

"  Of  course,  papa;  what  time  is  it?" 

"After  ten, — but  your  mother  is  on  a  high  plane 
to-night,  and  I  did  n't  know  —  " 

What  followed  Ives  did  n't  know  either ;  for,  seiz- 
ing that  opportunity,  he  made  off  into  the  other  room 
and  paid  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Middlecot. 

He  knew  at  once  that  she  had  heard  the  rumor 
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about  him ;  but,  when  in  good  behavior,  she  could  be 
the  embodiment  of  tact ;  and  her  present  mood  was 
not  openly  mischievous. 

«  What  a  heart-to-heart  talk  you  have  had  with  the 
best  of  all  the  Orbitts  I "  she  remarked,  probably  by 
way  of  disarming  suspicion.  "My  eye  is  ever  on 
you!" 

"  I  wish  no  worse  eye  ever  was,"  he  retorted. 

"  Alice  is  just  a  dear !  "  she  went  on ;  "I 'm  very 
fond  of  her.  All,  with  her,  is  open  and  aboveboard,  so 
to  speak.  She  has  no  involutions." 

"  I  have  always  heard  her  well  s})oken  of,"  he  as- 
sented. "  She  suffers,  I  believe,  from  no  lack  of  appre- 
ciation." 

Mrs.  Middlecot  laughed.  « What  a  calm  one  you 
are ! "  said  she.  "  I  always  forget  how  well  you  have 
yourself  in  hand.  Why  is  it  that  I  am  always  tempted 
to  give  you  warnings,  I  wonder,  —  of  which  there  is 
never  the  remotest  need?  " 

"  I  hope  it  is  because  I  inspire  a  little  more  than 
your  usual  interest  in  my  kind,"  he  replied,  gallantly. 
"  I  should  be  very  glad  if  it  were  so ;  for  man,  single- 
handed,  is  a  poor,  defenseless  animal.  Have  you  any 
solemn  warning  now  for  my  receptive  ear  ?  " 

"'lone  whatever.  I  was  thinking  of  another  time  ; 
and  if  I  had  one  now,  I  should  await  a  better  moment, 
when  you  really  wanted  to  listen." 

"  Thanks ;  but  you  will  have  to  take  my  word  for 
that,  I  suppose." 

"  Not  at  all !  I  shall  know  intuitively.  When  you 
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really  —  really  —  want  help,  fall  into  line,  and  you 
williee!" 

*'  Thanks,  again ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  am  at  your 
orders." 

"  Are  you  really  —  really  f  Then  —  " 

What  order  she  was  about  to  issue  can  never  be 
known  ;  for,  as  at  that  inopportune  moment  came  4  gen- 
eral move  toward  the  supper-room,  his  new  commi.'nd- 
ing  officer  promptly  changed  her  mind.  "  Then  get 
me  something  to  eat  I  "  was  the  extent  of  her  bidding 
in  its  amended  form  ;  and  they  fell  into  line  together. 

The  commission,  apparently  simple,  was  not  so  easy 
to  execute  as  it  seemed  ;  for  their  hostess  had  enlight- 
ened ideas  about  supper,  and  some  of  the  dishes  most 
to  be  expected  were  not  forthcoming.  Mrs.  Middlecot'g 
appetite  went  unappeased,  at  first ;  nothing  that  she 
naturally  suggested  could  be  found. 

"  Well,  get  me  anything,"  she  said,  desperately, 
after  several  negative  reports  from  her  emissary. 
"  What  are  those  lovely  pink-and-white  pyramids  that 
I  descry  afar  off  ?  A  b't  of  one  will  do." 

Ives  laughed.  "  Excuse  me,  but  I  don't  think  it 
will,"  he  whispered ; "  they  are  mounds  of  popped  com, 
—  decorative,  but  dry  I  How  many  bits  shall  I  bring 
you?  " 

"  Not  one.  Anything  but  that,  anything  yon  please ! " 

"  Not  what  I  please,  but  what  I  can  1 "  he  replied, 
departing  for  another  dive  at  the  table. 

Thence,  presently,  he  returned,  with  a  plate  of  salad 
for  her  and  another  for  himself.  Ea'  ing,  they  discussed 
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it,  striving  to  determine  of  what  it  was  composed ; 
but,  when  all  was  said  and  done,  this  remained  in 
doubt.  They  had  eaten,  agreeing  that  the  mixture 
was  palatable,  failing  to  agree  upon  its  make-up. 

He  did  not  see  Miss  Ashley  again,  and  already 
there  were  signs  of  dispersal.  When  the  full  tide  was 
letting  homeward,  he  found  Mrs.  Middlecot  once  more, 
and  called  her  carriage. 

"  It  was  made  of  herbs  and  apples,"  she  said,  as 
they  went  down  the  steps.  "  A  salad  tnily  Emersonian ; 
1  must  ask  for  the  receipt." 

From  the  carriage  she  leaned  out,  smiling,  for  a  final 
word. 

"  Good-night !  In  spite  of  all  the  charm,  I  would 
think  twice,  if  I  were  you,  before  going  on  to  the  end." 

"  Going  where  7  "  he  asked,  slamming  the  door  as 
the  horses  started  up. 

"  The  Orbitt  way ! "  ihe  called  back,  and  was  gone. 
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TrrBNTNO  into  Gibbon  Place  a  little  before  the  din- 
ner-hour on  the  next  Sunday  evening,  Ives  saw  his 
hostess,  Miss  Kitty  Colt,  at  one  of  her  open  ground- 
floor  windows.  She  hailed  him  heartily,  and  flew  to 
the  door  to  admit  him  herself,  with  cordial  absence  of 
ceremony. 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  she  declared ;  "  a 
nice,  prompt,  early  bird,  as  ever  was !  Mr.  Jarvis  is 
just  down.  Come  in,  do !  You  're  such  a  stranger ! " 

The  actor,  bent  over  ihe  dusty  grate,  was  engaged 
in  knocking  the  ashes  from  his  pipe.  He  straightened 
up  at  once  to  welcome  the  guest  warmly ;  then  drew 
him  to  the  nearer  window-seat  where  they  established 
themselves  together,  while  Miss  Colt  fluttered  about 
the  table,  which  Ives  perceived  to  be  set  for  six  per^ 
sons.  As,  in  the  back  of  bis  mind,  he  conjectured  con- 
cerning the  three  who  were  yet  to  come,  Mr.  Canter- 
bury ambled  by  the  window  and  slipped  noiselessly  into 
the  room. 

"  Ah,  Goff,  my  precious !  "  said  Mr.  Jarvis.  "  Here 
is  Mr.  Ives ;  you  know  Mr.  Ives." 

GoS  gravely  believed  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Mr.  Ives  before.  He  did  not  attempt,  how- 
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ever,  to  specify  time  and  place,  —  wisely,  perhaps,  as 
Ives  could  not  help  reflecting. 

"  Sit  down,  Qoff  I "  continued  his  old  friend ; "  though 
why  we  say  'down'  I  don't  know,  —  it's  absurd  I 
Who  can  sit  at  all,  without  sitting  down  ?  " 

"  Ooff  can  I  "  laughed  Miss  Colt,  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand  toward  the  globe-maker,  precariously  perched, 
bolt  upright,  on  the  edge  of  the  chair  she  had 
brought  him ;  '•  but,  then,  he  does  things  nobody  else 
can  do ! " 

"  Nonsense  I  "  Mr.  Canterbury  protested,  shifting 
uneasily  to  a  position  more  comfortable,  at  least,  in 
appearance.  "I'm  normal,  —  or  as  near  the  embtyonic 
norm  as  a  married  man  is  permitted  to  be !  " 

"  Speaking  of  that,  why  are  you  here  alone  ?  "  Mr. 
Jarvis  asked ;  "  where  are  the  ladies  ?  " 

"Coming  directly,  God  willing  I  Matters  went 
wrong  with  Lois  at  the  last  moment,  —  a  question  of 
hooks  and  their  adjustment.  I  was  called  in,  but  sent 
away  as  useless.  It 's  apt  to  be  like  that.  Plenty  of 
things,  Kitty,  I  can't  do ! " 

"Just  because  you  don't  try,  that's  all,"  Miss  Colt 
retorted.  "  And  more  shame  to  you !  A  married  man 
ought  to  learn  what 's  expected  of  him." 

"  Of  course  he  ought  1  "  chuckled  Adam  Jarvis. 
"  Goff,  you  have  n't  a  leg  to  stand  on.  Happy  are  the 
bachelors,  of  whom  nothing  is  expected,  who  never 
disappoint,  — Mr.  Ives  knows  that.  But  cheer  up,  old 
man  ;  all  things  get  self-adjusted,  somehow,  for  him 
who  shirks,  —  and  here  the  ladies  come  I " 
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IvM  turned  too  late  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  at 
■he  paised ;  but,  at  the  door,  Mite  Colt  apoke  her 
namii ;  he  heard  her  voice,  likewise,  and  knew  that 
his  premonitions  wen)  verified.  He  thus  had  a  mor.dnt 
in  which  to  gather  himself  together  with  ass'imed 
tranquillity,  before  Miss  Ashley,  followed  by  Mrs. 
Canterbury,  made  her  way  in. 

She  had  been  warned  of  his  presence,  undoubtedly ; 
and  the  awkward  moment  for  him  seemed  to  havn 
no  awkwardness  for  her.  She  gave  him  her  hand  as 
gracefully  and  as  coolly  as  she  would  have  done  to 
any  friend  with  whom  she  stood  upon  agreeable  terms, 
disregarding  the  nervous  tremor  in  his  grasp  which 
he  could  not  altogether  repress.  He  was  indignant  with 
himself  for  playing  his  part  less  skillfully  than  she 
played  hers;  but  then  she  was  a  born  actress;  she 
had  given  tiia  evidenne  of  that  in  this  very  room ; 
and  with  her  now,  it  was  as  if  they  had  met  yesterday, 
casually,  indifferently,  and  might  so  meet  again  to- 
morrow. 

She  turned  away  to  laugh  lightly  with  the  others ; 
while  he,  summoned  by  Miss  Colt,  rolled  the  piano- 
stool  into  its  usual  place  at  Mr.  Jarvis's  right  hand. 

"  We  '11  have  it  so,"  decided  the  mistress  of  the 
feast ;  "you  sit  here  by  me,  with  Lois  next  you  at  the 
end.  Dorothy  goes  at  Mr.  Jarvis's  left,  and  Mr.  Can- 
terbury  on  her  other  side.  That 's  all  wrong,  I  know, 
putting  husband  and  wife  together,  but  don't  tell 
Goff,  —  he  '11  never  notice  it,  and  Lois  will  have  you. 
Here 's  dinner  1  Mr.  Jarvis,  you  are  called  1 " 
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Through  this  haphazard  arrangement,  at  Ivei  at 
once  perceived,  by  no  accident  could  be  and  M:h 
Aihley  be  forced  to  convene  apart  at  the  table.  It 
wae  better  so,  perhaps  ;  even  though  at  a  table  of  liz 
no  two  were  likely  to  be  left  ^ng  to  themselves.  She 
would  be  always  in  full  view,  at  all  events ;  at  her 
best,  too,  he  observed,  in  a  very  simple  dress,  alike 
becoming  and  suitable. 

"  What 's  the  gossip  of  the  greenroom,  Adam  ?  " 
inquired  Mr.  Canterbury,  when  the  soup  was  disposed 
of  and  the  sherry  had  gone  round. 

"  Well,  they  say  greenrooms  are  going  out ;  what 
do  you  think  of  that  ?  Ours  is  one  of  the  last.  No  new 
theatres  are  to  have  them." 

"  Did  you  ever  1 "  broke  in  Miss  Colt,  indignantly. 
"  What  is  to  become  of  the  profession,  huddled  in  the 
entrances  like  sheep,  or  penned  up  in  stuffy  dressing- 
rooms  ?  " 

"  If  that 's  so,  look  out  for  Barney  Bradish ! "  chuckled 
Mr.  Canterbury.  "He'll  throw  the  Temple  gfreen. 
room  into  the  manager's  office,  before  you  know  it.  He 
needs  space  to  expand  in.  How  is  it  with  him,  now, 
Adam?  Oil  or  vinegar?  or  standing  water  between 
the  two  ?  " 

"  Bless  the  man  I "  again  commented  Miss  Colt. 
"  He 's  quoting  Shakespeare." 

"  Why,  Gofif ! "  said  his  wife.  "  How  did  that  hap- 
pen?" 

"  Why  should  n't  a  rough  mechanic  read  '  As  You 
Like  It'  in  his  leisure  moments, — yes,  and  quote, 
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too,  — if  he  likei  it?  Hm  Number  Six  reMrvad 
right*  in  all  the  poeti,  Kitty  ?  " 

"  No  t  but  if  be  doei,  he  ought  to  know  what 't 
what,"  ihe  replied.  "That  wai  'Twelfth  Night'  yon 
luoted." 

'•Nonieniel  I—" 

"  Why,  it  '■  Malvolio  who  layt  it !  If  Mr.  Ivei  will 
hand  me  the  Knight,  there  on  the  table  —  " 

Mr.  Ives,  immediately  complying,  brought  the  book. 
MIh  Colt  briikly  turned  the  pageit,  ran  down  one  with 
her  forefinger  and  checked  it  emphatically.  "  There ! 
•Standing  water,  between  boy  and  man.'  I  said  it 
was  Malvolio,  —  •  Twelfth  Night,'  Act  I,  Scene  6.  We 
know  our  lines  at  Number  Six,  I  rather  think." 

"  I  sit  corrected,"  admitted  Mr.  Canterbury.  "  See 
how  they  kick  a  man  when  he 's  down,  Miss  Dorothy  I 
There 's  no  reverence  for  age,  nowadays." 

"  You  shan't  be  abused  ! "  Miss  Ashley  declared. 

"  That 's  right  I  You  '11  stand  by  me,  even  when 
I  'm  in  the  wrong,  won't  you  ?  Old  heads,  you  see, 
just  because  they  're  old,  will  expand  sometimes ;  not 
often,  though,  —  I  'm  no  Barney  Bradish  1  " 

"  Let  Barney  alone,  do  I  "  said  Miss  Colt,  closing 
her  Shakespeare  with  a  snap  and  dropping  it  on  the 
floor  at  her  side.  "  He  has  had  a  change  of  heart,  has 
Barney.  What  do  you  think  ?  He  bills  Mr.  Jarvis's 
benefit  for  a  Friday,  the  best  night  in  the  veek;  Fri- 
day fortnight,  it  is, —  we  must  all  be  there." 

A  general  assent  made  the  modest  benefit' ary  blush 
with  pride,  like  a  boy  in  his  teens.  He  hoped  they 
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would  remember  to  come,  for  benefltv  were  going  out 
M  greenroomi  were,  anil  tliia  might  be  lii«  lait.  The 
threatened  change  led  to  a  diicumiion,  in  the  coune  of 
which  Ivee  aikod  Miu  Colt  in  an  aside  what  part  had 
been  choien  for  the  benefit. 

•'  Uoldflnch,  in  '  The  Road  to  Ruin,' "  ihe  answered, 
turning  to  him,  while  the  others  talked  nn  among 
themselves  ;  "  do  you  know  it  ?  No  ?  So  much  the  bet- 
ter! He's  very  strong.  I  just  love  the  piece,  for  I 
used  to  play  Sophia  in  it ;  she 's  young  and  charming, 
I  'd  have  you  know.  One  of  my  hits,  it  was,  —  and 
they  keep  my  business  to  this  day,  —  the  business  with 
th..  1.0111  letter.  You  '11  see !  Heigh-ho  I "  And  Miss 
Colt  heaved  a  prodigious  sigh,  half  in  jest,  over  the 
happy  reminiscence. 

"  I  wish  I  oould  see  you  as  Sophia,"  returned  Ives, 
gallantly. 

"  Pshaw !  How  you  talk !  as  if  I  —  Oh,  and  they  're 
doing  you  too,  I  think.  Mr.  Jarvis,  didn't  you  say 
you  were  to  give  Mr.  Ives's  piece,  '  Love-in-Idleness,' 
before  the  comedy?" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure ;  it 's  a  double  bill  with  Mr.  Ives 
to  open.  That  reminds  me ;  we  must  drink  his  health 
in  view  of  that  and  other  things.  Here  's  to  Mr.  Ives, 
and  success  to  him  in  all  his  enterprises ! " 

"  Thnnks  t  "  rejoined  the  subject  of  this  unexpected 
compliment,  half  amused,  half  embarrassed  by  it; 
"thanks!  But  —  " 

The  disclriming  clause  was  hardly  worth  while,  and 
he  left  it  unfinished,  while  he  watched  Mis*  Asl  ley's 
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glass  raised  in  his  honor  with  the  others.  "  A  little 
awkward  for  her,  that !  "  he  thought,  as  she  touched 
it  to  her  lips ;  but  a  smile  flickered  across  them,  and, 
though  she  avoided  his  look,  it  was  clear  that  she  con- 
sidered the  incident  rather  diverting  than  otherwise. 
"  Confound  her !  "  he  thought  again. 

"  Mercy !  "  whispered  Mrs.  Canterbury  to  him,  while 
the  others  debated  some  question  of  the  benefit ;  "  then 
you  do  things,  after  all.  I  am  so  sorry  I  " 

"  You  needn't  be.  That  was  such  a  little  one,  —  not 
mine  either.  I  stole  it  from  the  French." 

"  Ah !  Perhaps  I  can  bear  that ;  but  what  did  he 
mean  by  the  other  enterprises  ?  " 

"  Oh,  things  that  don't  count ;  promotion  downtown, 
I  suppose,  in  business  matters." 

"  So,  that 's  all !  I  hoped  he  meant  something  else, 
—  something  quite  different  —  " 
"  What,  for  instance  ?  " 
"  Well,  it 's  no  aSair  of  mine  —  " 
"  But  mine,  evidently.  Please  tell  me." 
"  Not  now,  another  time."  And  Mrs.  Canterbury 
addressed  herself  to  the  table  again,  drawing  him  with 
her,  whether  he  would  or  no. 

They  had  turned  the  old  actor  back  to  recollections  of 
early  life,  and  the  dinner  went  gayly  on,  for  the  most 
part  in  monologue  after  that.  He  told  stories  of  his 
"  barnstorming  "  days,  when,  as  a  strolling  player,  he 
invaded  remote  communities,  appearing  before  back- 
woodsmen and  in  mining-camps  upon  improvised  stages, 
where  the  footlights  were  made,  offhand,  by  melting 
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candle-ends  and  fastening  them  to  the  boards  with 
their  own  tallow.  The  seasons  were  of  one  night.  They 
often  arrived  an  hour  before  the  play  began,  and  jour- 
neyed on  betimes  the  morning  after.  It  was  a  rough 
life,  ^  and  yet  a  merry  one.  They  played  a  round  of 
parts ;  young  actors  had  no  special  line ;  there  seemed 
to  be  more  talent  among  them  then,  and  it  was  burn- 
ished, so  to  speak,  by  hard  and  varied  nse.  That,  in 
itself,  was  a  school  of  acting.  There  was  nothing  like 
that  now.  The  good  old  plays  were  rarely  revived,  or 
neglected  altogether.  Their  traditions  were  dying  out, 
—  the  very  prompt-books  were  lost,  but  no  one  missed 
them.  Young  actors  did  ).ot  go  to  school  any  more. 
They  knew  it  aU,  at  the  start ! 

«  We  have  still  the  Temple  theatre,  don't  forget 
that!"  said  Mr.  Canterbury.  "What  better  school 
would  you  have,  with  Adam  Jarvis  at  the  head  of  it  ?  " 

«  At  the  head  of  it  1 "  repeated  the  actor,  ironically. 
«  Hear  the  man  !  " 

"  Surely,"  said  Ives,  "  the  company  must  defer  to 
you,  ask  your  advice  and  profit  by  it." 

"Ask  my  advice?  They  would  resent  a  mere  sug- 
gestion.  It 's  all  Benson,  the  stage-manager,  can  do  to 
hold  them  in.  They  know  it  all,  I  tell  you  I  I'm  bell- 
wether of  the  flock,  it 's  true,  but  the  flock  does  n't 
follow  the  leader.  He 's  an  old  fogy  to  be  kept  at  a 
respectful  distance,  and  —  well,  ignored.  As  for  his 
opinion,  were  he  fool  enough  to  express  it,  they  would 
stare  him  out  of  countenance,  one  and  all,  and  appeal 
to  Benson." 
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>'  More  shame  to  'em  for  stupid  cattle  I "  snapped 
Miss  Colt,  wrathfully. 

Mr.  Jarvis  laughed.  *'  Every  dog  has  his  day,  and 
we  've  had  ours,  Kitty,"  he  returned ;  "  we  won't  com- 
plain, if  the  young  dogs  begin  to  enjoy  theirs.  I,  for 
one,  have  n't  the  right.  Heaven  knows !  for  my  lines 
still '  get  over,'  as  we  say  behind  the  footlights.  They 
accept  me  '  in  front '  as  a  tradinun  that  survives." 

Ives  lifted  his  glass.  "  Here 's  to  its  immortality ! " 
he  said,  turning  toward  the  veteran,  while  the  others, 
joining,  drank  the  toast  with  a  shout :  "  To  immor- 
tality ! " 

Mr.  Jarvis  shook  his  head,  and  smiled.  "  What  ? 
On  earth?"  he  inquired. 

"  That  reminds  me,"  mused  Mr.  Canterbury,  "  of 
what  the  great  Italian  —  the  world's  Othello — re- 
marked once,  here  at  this  table.  Do  you  remember, 
Adam  ?  The  artist's  life,  he  told  us,  is  like  our  cigar- 
smoke  :  we  see  it,  we  enjoy  it,  it  vanishes  away." 

"  Right !  So  it  is !  "  agreed  Adam  Jarvis.  "  None 
of  us  can  be  immortal.  None  of  us,  I  dare  say,  is 
weak  enough  to  hope  for  that,  knowing  what  the 
public  is.  We  get  ours,  sometimes,  for  a  moment.  To 
hold  it  for  a  moment  after  is  our  little  utmost,  —  the 
'  demnition  total '  of  our  best  endeavor." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Jarvis,  I  don't  agree  with  you !  "  pro- 
tested Miss  Ashley,  valiantly.  "  If  I  were  an  artist, 
I  should  never  be  content  with  that.  I  should  work 
for  something  better  —  a  name !  " 

"Hey!  Miss  Dorothy!  "  replied  the  old  comedian, 
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with  twinkling  eyes.  "  Go  in  and  get  it,  and  put  us 
all  to  the  blush !  I  '11  be  bound  you  will ;  but  after- 
ward? What  would  your  name  be  worth,  unless  it 
were  written  in  the  stars  ?  " 

"And  even  so,"  urged  Goff  Canterbury,  "stars 
fade,  —  yes,  and  they  fall,  too.  Better  trust  to  the 
air.  Miss  Dorothy,  for  that  inscription!  It  would 
come  to  the  r-  me  thing  at  last  —  vanishing  away." 

"  Oh,  but  i  should  n't  get  it ! "  she  answered,  with 
heightened  color.  "  Not  one  in  a  million  would ;  yet 
what  would  that  matter?  You  don't  understand.  I 
should  just  try,  and  try,  and  try,  that 's  all,  for  some- 
thing high  up,  —  the  very  highest,  —  even  though  I 
knew  it  were  beyond  me." 

Mr.  Canterbury  growled,  and  shook  his  head.  "  Ex- 
celsior ! "  he  muttered. 

"  I  see !  "  declared  Adam  Jarvis,  chuckling  merrily. 
"  A  gallery  of  angels  and  archangels,  with  a  rise  out 
of  'em,  at  that !  Go  in  and  win.  Miss  Dorothy,  and 
be  satisfied,  if  you  can  1  Do  you  remember  the  story 
of  the  peasant-woman  in  her  hovel,  granted  a  favor 
by  the  gallery-gods  ?  They  made  her  Emperor ;  then 
she  wanted  to  be  Pope  of  Rome,  and  they  made  her 
Pope." 

"Well?"  said  Miss  Ashley.  "What  happened 
then?" 

"  Then,  she  wanted  to  be  Lord  of  the  Spheres.  The 
gods  sat  back  and  laughed  at  her,  and  tore  up  the 
benches.  She  went  home  to  her  hovel." 

" Capital! "  said  Mr.  Canterbury.  "  There 's  a  fine 
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moral  in  that.  I  say  to  you  that  the  way  of  the  artist 
is  to  sit  at  his  tahle  and  do  the  work  that  lies  before 
him  as  well  &!>  he  ktio.Tg  how ;  and  let  name  and  fame 
and  immortality  go  straight  to  —  " 

"  Goff ! "  interrupted  his  wife  ir.  a  warning  note. 

"  Well,  —  to  Jericho !  That 's  what  I  say." 

"  A  very  excellent  argument,"  resumed  Mrs.  Can- 
terbury ;  "  I  shall  remember  it  the  next  time  I  'ra 
darning  stockings  and  you  fling  the  poets  at  my  head. 
To  do  the  work  that  lies  before  me,  as  well  as  I  know 
how.  If  sauce  for  the  gander  isn't  sauce  for  the 
goose,  it  ought  to  be ! " 

"  And  what  do  you  say.  Miss  Dorothy,  to  the  ex- 
cellent argument?  "  asked  Mr.  Jarvis. 

"  I  '11  remember  it,  too,  —  and  think  it  over,"  she 
said,  laughing.  "  Not  that  I  am  in  the  least  convinced." 

"  Of  course  not !  "  cried  Miss  Colt,  who  had  rustled 
into  restlessness  during  the  last  few  minutes.  "  No- 
body ever  is  convinced;  it  ends  like  all  discussions  — 
nowhere.  Let 's  get  out  into  the  yard  !  I  want  to  show 
you  my  flower-beds.  They've  done  wonders,  lately. 
Come,  Lois!  Come,  Dorothy!  We'ii  leave  the  men 
to  their  tobacco-smoke.  There  's  one  thing  about  that 
I  can  tell  'em,  if  it's  any  argument.  No  matter  what 
the  big  Italian  said,  it  docs  not  vanish  away !  " 

She  led  them  out  by  way  of  the  old  kitchen,  leav- 
ing the  men  in  the  twilight  to  move  their  chairs  toward 
that  end  of  the  room  where  the  fire  would  have  been 
had  the  season  admitted  one.  Mr.  .Jarvis  brought 
cigars,  settled  into  his  place  in  the  chimney-comer, 
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and  hghted  his  pipe.  While  the  maid  cleared  the 
table  and  pnt  the  reading-himp  upon  it,  their  clouds 
of  smoke  went  up  in  silence;  but  when  she,  too,  had 
gone,  the  actor  by  one  or  two  direct  questions  lured  Ives 
into  a  statement  of  his  plans  and  prospects,  displaying 
80  much  interest  therein  that  Ives  unfolded  them  very 
frankly  and  dwelt  upon  his  relinquishment  of  dri^ 
matic  composition.  Whereat  Mr.  Jarvis  made  his 
approval  so  clear  as  almost  to  confirm  Mrs.  Canter- 
bury s  lightly  drawn  conclusion  that  an  appreciable 
advance  in  his  friendship  had  been  gained  through 
"not  domg  things." 

Naturally  enough,  perhaps,  the  implied  assump- 
tion  that  his  grain  of  talent  was  hardly  worth  cultivat- 
ing ruffled  Ives  a  little,  despite  his  resolute  renounce- 
ment.  A  rfimonstrance,  however  slight,  would  have 
been  soothing,  to  say  the  least;  but  flattery's  polite 
phrases  wore  rare  in  the  old  player's  vocabulary;  the 
heroic  asp.-rajit,  coming  to  himself  again,  realized  this, 
put  vanity  to  sleep  with  scarce  a  struggle,  and  accepted 
patiently  the  bitter  commendation  of  the  sage. 

«  Wise,  —  wise,  —  very  wise !  "  went  on  the  come, 
dian  ;  «  you  have  scotched  the  tarantula,  if  you  have  n't 
killed  It.  I  congratulate  you;  and  Goff,  I '11  venture 
to  say,  will  agree  with  me   ' 

"Surely,  surely,"  answered  Mr.  Canterbury,  puff- 
ing a  cloud  of  smoke  to  the  ceiling.  "If  the  tarantula 
IS  really  dead,  you  are  safe  and  sound.  If  not,  he'U 
wake  and  bite  again ;  and  when  be  does,  my  boy,  re- 
member this!  The  artist  to  succeed  must  always  be 
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gingle-minded.  '  The  world  is  too  much  with  us,'  — 
Wordsworth's  warning,  but  our  day  needs  it  more,  far 
more  than  his.  Striving  to  widen  our  range  of  know- 
ledge, we  know  nothing  thoroughly,  do  nothing  really 
well.  Ihat  'a  entirely  wrong.  The  shoemaker  must  8..iok 
to  his  last,  ignore  what  lies  beyond  it,  and  let  politics, 
society,  all  the  rest  of  the  infernal  business,  go  hang. 
Holding  to  one  purpose  with  a  grip  of  iron,  he  may 
add  something  to  the  world's  beauty ;  that 's  his  work, 
and  that's  enough,  God  knows  1  Losing  his  grip, 
he  '11  be  a  cobbler  all  his  life.  The  world,  which  has 
driven  him  this  way  and  that,  will  give  his  work  the 
cold  shoulder  and  pass  it  by.  Cobblers  are  plenty, 
shoemakers  are  few ! " 

"  Hear,  hear ! "  laughed  Mr.  Jarvis ;  "  that 's  sound 
philosophy." 

"  Common  sense,  Adam,"  rejoined  Mr.  Canterbury. 
"  The  human  brain  is  a  limited  receptacle,  incapable 
of  holding  the  entire  terrestrial  globe  at  once,  much 
less  the  celestial  one,  as  some  good  Bostonians  would 
force  it  to  do." 

Ives  laughed  in  his  turn.  "  But  how  if  the  taran- 
tula is  killed  ?  "  he  asked,  "  not  scotched  ?  If  he  never 
wakes  to  bite  again?" 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mr.  Canterbury ;  "  that 's  a  different 
matter.  Then  call  in  another  doctor.  I  'm  a  specialist, 
and  prescribe  only  for  the  ills  I  know.  That  reminds 
me ;  I  left  some  medicine  at  home,  half-mixed ;  I 
must  go  in  and  shake  the  bottle.  Perhaps  I  '11  come 
back,  perhaps  not,  —  no  matter;  my  dinner  has 
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agreed  with  me."  He  sprang  up,  ovej  to  the  door, 
and  turned  again  with  his  hand  „u  the  latch.  "One 
word  more,  Mr.  Ives!  Whatever  you  do,  don't  try 
to  be  Lord  of  the  Spheres !  " 

When  he  had  pattered  away,  the  other  two  con. 
tinned  the  talk  for  a  few  minutes,  until  it  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  sharp  ring  at  the  front  door,  and  the 
maid,  presently  appearing,  announced  a  messenger  to 
see  Mr.  Jarvis. 

"Good!"  said  he,  getting  up.  "No!  no!  don't 
move,  Mr.  Ives.  It's  only  Benson's  man  about  a  cos- 
tume.  I'll  see  him  in  the  hall.  Wait  here!  I'U  be 
back  in  a  moment,  and  so  will  the  ladies." 

Left  thus  to  himself,  Ives  took  a  turn  about  the 
room  inspecting  prints  and  photograrihs.  At  a  sound 
behind  him  he  turned  back  to  find  that  the  kitchen 
door  had  opened  and  that  Miss  Ashley  had  come  in. 
"  Oh !  "  she  cried,  instinctively  recoiling. 
He  smiled,  entirely  master  of  himself  now,  pleased 
to  have  startled  her,  however  slightly. 

"You  did  not  expect  to  find  me  here  alone,"  he 
remarked. 

"  I  came  in  for  my  work,  —  I  left  it  on  the  sofa,  — 
yes,  here  it  is;  and  for  Miss  Colt's  glasses,— they  are 
here,  too;  but  I  am  not  sorry  t»  find  you  alone.  I 
have  not  thanked  you  for  helping  me  out  at  the  Or- 
bitts',  the  other  night,  with  that  foolish  game.  It  was 
very  good  of  you." 

"A  little  thing  to  do!" 

"  Ah,  but  the  little  things !  They  count,  often ;  this 
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•ccidental  meeting  of  ours,  for  initance.  Now  that  it 
bag  happened,  we  may  meet  ag^in,  I  hope,  without 
embarrassment." 

"  Oh,  yes.  Tliese  accidents  must  occur  occasionally 
among  acquaintances." 

Her  cheeks  flushed  at  this,  and,  noting  the  chaige, 
he  added :  "  The  word  is  too  strong,  perhaps." 

"  No." 

>'  So  much  the  better.  Let  it  be 

'  M  aeqniibtanmi  meet, 
Smilingl;,  tranquil-ejed  — ' 

to  quote  the  clever  poet." 

"The  point  is  this.  You  will  come,  sometimes, 
when  Uncle  John  invites  you,  and  not  let  our  — 
acquaintance  —  stand  in  the  way  ?  " 

"  I  must,  of  course,  whenever  that  is  possible." 

"  Thank  yon.  Good-night !  " 

She  turned  away  with  a  faint  smile,  as  of  satisfac- 
tion at  gaining  her  point ;  and  the  smile  nettled  him. 

"Good-night!"  he  responded;  "but  again  there  is 
no  occasion  for  thanks." 

"Oh,  that  was  a  mere  formality,"  she  retorted. 
"  Pray  consider  it  so.  One  must  be  civil,  Mr.  Ives, 
even  among  acquaintances." 

So,  emphasizing  lightly  the  incivility  of  his  own 
curt  answers,  she  shot  her  Parthisin  arrow  and  retired 
in  good  order. 

"  The  last  word !  "  he  muttered,  as  the  door  dosed 
behind  her ;  "  they  must  always  have  it.  Why  should 
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I  »tay  longer  to  offeud  and  be  offended?  I  won't  I 

One  akirmish  a  night  ig  enough !  " 

Since  some  formal  leave-taking  of  Misg  Colt  wa* 
essential,  he  rejoiced  to  hear  a  word  from  her  in  the 
hall  where  she  had  joined  in  the  conference  over  the 
costume.  With  escape  thus  made  easy,  he  opened  the 
door  to  find  the  business  ended,  the  messenger  dis- 
missed. His  hostess  in  unfailing  cordiality  begged  him 
to  stay  longer.  When  he  demurred,  she  urged  him  to 
come  again  —  often. 

"  Although,"  she  added,  "  I  can't  promise  you  every 
time  in  the  cast  our  leading  la<ly." 

"No  matter  1"  he  laughed;  "the  soubrette  will 
do." 

"Which  one?"  she  asked.  " Dorothy,  you  remem- 
ber,  undertakes  both  lines." 

"  Oh,  I  maant  Sophia !  "  he  answered;  and,  depart- 
ing, left  her  wrinkled  face  aglow. 
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"  Ir  you  please,  my  dear  Kelton,  — though  I  fear 
it  will  disappoint  you, —  suppose  we  cut  our  game  to- 
night," suggested  John  Ashley,  as  they  passed  into  his 
library  after  dinner  on  that  same  Sunday  evening. 
"  The  fact  is  that  I  have  something  on  my  mind,  and 
I  have  decided  —  reluctantly  —  to  ask  your  advice 
about  it." 

"  I  understand  the  reluctance,"  Kelton  answered, 
with  what  certain  of  our  poets  would  have  described 
as  a  wan  smile  ;  "  advice  is  a  thing  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive !  "  Then,  settling  himself  in  an 
armchair  and  turning  his  back  resolutely  upon  the 
chess-table,  he  continued  :  "  That 's  not  my  own  good 
thing,  mind  you  ;  but  I  forget  who  said  it." 

In  Dorothy's  absence  the  two  men  had  dined  by 
themselves.  Kelton  had  noticed  during  the  meal  his 
host's  preoccupation  in  unwonted  intervals  of  silence. 
As  these  happened  to  accord  with  his  own  mood,  he 
was  grateful  for  them  ;  though  suspicion  of  their  cause 
began  to  stir  .  .  his  mind,  he  was  unprepared  for  the 
approaching  act  of  confidence.  Accepting  that  as  a 
matter  of  course,  however,  he  expressed  no  surprise, 
but  calmly  waited  for  his  cue. 

Coffee  came  and  cigars  were  lighted.  Mr.  Ashley 
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moved  to  the  fireplace  and  stood  before  it,  as  if  deriv- 
ing comfort  from  an  imaginary  blaze.  After  another 
silence,  painfully  prolonged,  he  spoke,  hesitated,  and, 
shifting  his  position  uneasily,  spoke  again  upon  what 
was  evidently  a  side  issue. 

"I  —  that  is  to  say  —  by  the  way,  I  want  first  to 
ask  a  favor  of  you.  I  am  considering  my  will,  —  a 
new  one.  Will  you  consent  to  serve  as  one  of  my 
executors  ?  " 

Kelton's  surprise  now  was  manifest.  "Why  —  to 
be  sure  —  since  you  desire  it ;  but  —  " 

"  Wait  a  bit !  Let  me  forestall  your  objections,  if 
you  have  any.  I  want  to  appoint  three  men.  Stephen 
Middlecot  will  act,  with  one  of  my  partners,  —  March, 
perhaps,  —  or  perhaps  another.  Thf y  will  look  after 
the  business  end  and  decide  any  difficult  questions 
that  come  up ;  but  I  should  like,  besides,  a  friend  to 
represent  me,  and  you  are  my  choice.  The  actiml  work 
involved  would  be  slight,  you  see." 

"  I  comprehend  ;  the  work  would  not  stand  in  tho 
way.  My  doubt  concerns  only  the  wisdom  of  your 
choice.  Assuming  competence  on  my  part,  you  are  of 
a  long-lived  race,  my  junior,  too,  by  a  little.  The 
chances  are  that  you  will  survive  me." 

"  Modest  man !  Ah,  well,  if  that 's  all !  The  chances 
of  life  and  death  are  not  to  be  reckoned.  The  objec- 
tion is  overruled.  Should  I  survive,  you  shall  not  bo 
summoned  from  the  shades ;  I  '11  appoint  a  successor. 
Meanwhile,  I  want  your  name.  Thank  you  for  giving 
it  to  me." 
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"  The  thanki  should  b«  mine ;  the  honor,  too,  — 
one  long  deferred,  I  hope.  If  your  mind  holds  through 
the  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years  thitt  intervene,  I  will 
serve,  I  won't  say  gladly." 

"  Good  I  And  now  that  you  have  become  my  legal 
representative,  I  can  speak  more  freely  of  the  other 
matter.  That  concerns  Dorothy." 

"Ah?" 

"  Yes.  As  we  go  up  life's  long  incline  our  horizon 
widens.  '  Sujierasque  evadere  ad  auraa  / '  In  that 
upper  air  we  escape,  little  by  little,  from  the  limited 
aura  of  ourselves.  With  our  time  half  gone  already, 
we  begin  to  consider  time  to  come,  and  the  flxed  centre 
of  our  happiness  seems  suddenly  to  shift  its  ground, 
until  the  happiness  of  those  we  are  to  leave  behind 
actually  becomes  of  more  importance  than  our  own.  I 
speak  in  general  terms,  bat  you  understand  me,  —  it 
is  myself  I  mean.  Dorothy  is  my  nearest  relative,  my 
residuary  legatee.  I  want,  above  all  things  now,  to  see 
her  happy." 

" '  Call  no  man  happy  till  his  death<lay  comes  ! ' " 
quoted  Kelton.  "You  ask  a  good  derV  it  seems  to 
me." 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense  !  Limit  yourself  to  earthly 
conditions,  at  best  imperfect.  I  want  to  be  reasonably 
certain,  that 's  all." 

"  I  suppose  I  understand  you.  The  long  and  short 
of  it  is,  that,  never  having  married  yourself,  you  want 
to  see  her  married." 

"  I  do  —  to  the  right  man." 
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u  Old  maidi'  obildren  we  know  are  perfect,"  laid 
Kelton,  gravely ;  *'  lo  are  l>aobelori'  wives  ;  bachebrs' 
butbandi,  too,  no  doubt  1 " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  I  wai  merely  wondering  if  you  had  gone  w  f ar  aa 
to  cbooM  for  ber  —  the  right  man." 

John  Ashley  laughed.  "  Why,  yes  ;  the  fact  is  that 
I  have  done  juat  that." 

'■  Ab !  You  have  told  her,  of  course,  and  she  does  n't 
agree  in  your  choice.  How  strange  !  " 

"Your  brain  works  quicl<ly  and  you  jump  at  con- 
clusions —  lilce  Horatio.  It 's  all  in  my  mind's  eye.  I 
have  some  reason  to  thinlc  that  he  likes  her ;  I  wish 
I  were  as  sure  tliat  she  likes  him  ;  but  I  haven't  told 
ber,  nor  has  any  one  else,  so  far  as  I  know." 

"Ah!  Indeed?" 

Without  looking  up,  Kellon  s-ink  back  in  !>ii 
armchair,  smoking  and  ruminating.  John  Ashley 
leaned  upon  the  mantelpiece,  awaiting  some  further 
word,  towering  above  him,  accentuating  thus  the  phys- 
ical contrast  between  the  two.  Ashley,  robust  and 
florid,  looked  now  of  heroic  size  ;  while  Kelton's  thin 
wiry  figure,  shrunken  into  itself  in  his  present  atti- 
tude, seemed  smaller  tlian  life ;  yet  both  were  alert, 
vigorous,  each  in  his  own  way,  as  an  eaglu  and  sparrow 
brought  into  close  relationship  might  be. 

"  Well?  "  cried  the  eagle,  after  the  prolonged  pause, 
impatiently. 

Kelton  smiled.  "Let  me  understand  fully,"  said 
he.  "  There  are  so  many  young  men  about.  Is  your 
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choice  a  decided  preference,  eliminating  all  other 
Richmonds  from  the  field  ?  " 

"  I  don't  say  that ;  and  yet,  for  the  moment,  I  will 
say  it  i  yes." 

"And  obeying  entanglement's  first  law, —  the  law 
of  juxtaposition, —  you  have  brought  them  together  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  meeting, 
—  none  vyhatever.  They  meet  often  enough,  as  I  hap- 
pen to  know,  and,  as  I  hinted  before,  I  believe  Barkis 
to  be  *  willin'.'  The  trouble  lies  with  her.  Like  most 
New  England  girls,  sh".  is  fastidious,  exacting.  She 
has  romantic  ideas  about  male  paragons,  and  waits  to 
find  one." 

"  Well,  according  to  your  showing,  they  are  in  the 
right  path.  Give  them  time !  Let  them  continue  to 
meet ;  he  will,  naturally,  turn  his  best  side  toward  her ; 
she  will  find  her  paragon." 

"  Not  unless  she  changes  her  mind,  with  a  complete 
right-about-face,  of  which  there  is  no  sign." 

The  sparrow  moved  and  twittered,  with  a  queer  note, 
half  sigh,  half  chuckle. 

"  That 's  true ;  they  do  change  their  minds,  forward 
and  back  too,  don't  they  ?  "  he  muttered. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure  ;  bu.  I  can't  see  —  " 

"  No  more  can  I !  I  was  thinking  aloud,  that 's  all." 

Mr.  Ashley  growled  impatiently.  "  If  you  nust 
think,"  said  he,  "  let  it  be  to  some  purpose.  Here  's 
the  point !  What  can  I  do  to  persuade  Dorothy  that 
her  view  of  life  —  broad,  as  she  considers  it  —  is 
really  a  narrow  one ;  that  she  might  go  farther  and 
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fare  worse  ;  wait  to  all  etei  lity  without  i.'oing  better; 
in  short,  that  here  is  the  veev  mau  f)r  her  of  all 
others?" 

"  In  other  words,  to  make  her  view  of  life  conform 
to  yours,"  remarked  Kelton,  slyly. 

"  As  her  natural  guardian,  with  head  above  the 
clouds  and  vision,  on  the  whole,  far-sighted, yes." 

"  I  perceive.  The  best  thing  you  can  do,  in  my 
belief,  is  to  do  nothing,  —  nothing  whatever.  Any 
move  might  well  be  for  the  worse.  I  think  you  are 
stalemated,  John." 

In  spite  of  long  acquaintance,  slowly  ripened  to  in- 
timacy, Kelton  was  not  in  the  habit  of  addressing  bis 
friend  by  his  Chriijtian  name.  He  was  conscious  now 
of  having  done  so  for  the  first  time,  involuntarily ;  but 
he  let  this  pass  without  explanatory  comment,  and 
Mr.  Ashley,  absorbed  in  the  substance  of  the  speech, 
appeared  to  have  noticed  nothing  unusual  in  its  form. 

"  Is  that  the  best  you  can  do  in  the  way  of  advice  1 " 
he  asked. 

"  An  old  bachelor's  opinion  ! "  Kelton  admitted. 
"  Take  it  for  what  it 's  worth,  but  I  '11  be  bound  it  'a 
the  best  that  could  be  given.  You  can  run  the  mind 
into  a  new  groove  by  the  power  of  reasoning,  perhaps, 
but  not  the  heart  of  us.  That  must  run  itself.  They 
must  run  themselves.  Wait!  Let  things  take  their 
course.  She  may  have  some  one  in  view  who  would 
suit  even  you  as  well  as  the  other,  —  or,  if  she  hai 
changed  her  mind  once,  she  may  change  it  again." 
Now,  as  it  happened,  the  rumor  of  Dorothy's  en- 
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gagement,  discussed,  contradicted,  and  forgotten,  had 
never  reached,  in  its  brief  course,  the  ears  of  John 
Ashley.  The  fluttering  gossip,  though  he  might  have 
been  reckoned  among  the  first  to  hear  it,  had  passed 
him  by,  perhaps  from  his  close  relationship  to  both 
its  victims.  Such  a  possibility  never  having  presented 
itself,  he  held  to  the  fixed  idea  of  understanding  or 
misunderstanding  still  to  come.  Here  was  a  new  sug- 
gestion at  which  he  caught  sharply. 

"  Changed  her  mind  once?"  he  asked.  "Has  she, 
Humphrey  ?  " 

"  Humphrey  1 "  He  had  noticed  that  small  slip  of 
the  tongue,  then,  and  wished  to  signify  approval.  Thus 
Kelton  to  himself,  while  he  answered  hastily :  — 

"  I  said  '  if,'  —  only  '  if ' !  Varium  et  mutabile 
temper.  She  's  a  woman,  isn't  she  ?  " 

Mr.  Ashley  made  no  immediate  reply,  but  flung 
himself  down  upon  the  sofa  growling  at  his  own  erratic 
nature.  He  accepted  the  "  if,"  of  course.  What  could 
Humphrey  Kelton  know  about  this  matter,  that  he 
did  not  know  ? 

"  "Well,  well  I  "  he  went  on,  finding  articulate  speech 
at  last,  "  in  one  thing  you  're  quite  wrong,  —  there 's 
no  other  who  would  suit  me  half  so  well ;  but  in  the 
main  you  're  right,  I  suppose.  I  must  sit  by  without 
interference  for  a  while  longer.  By  the  way,  you  don't 
ask  who  the  man  is." 

"  Why  should  I  ?  I  am  not  curious,  and  my  know- 
ledge of  that  detail  would  not  affect  my  judgment. 
Let  well  —  or  ill  —  alone !  " 
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"  So  be  it,  then.  If  I  must,  I  must ;  though  I  itch 
to  interfere  notwithstanding.  And  that  matter  being 
settled  for  the  moment,  let 's  have  our  game ! " 

Kelton  pulled  out  his  watch.  "  No,  it  grows  late," 
said  he.  "  I  must  get  home." 

His  host  understood  him  well  enough  to  foresee 
that  importunity  would  be  vain,  and  he  let  him  go 
with  but  a  feeble  protest ;  all  the  more  readily  from  a 
conviction  that  his  own  restless  mind  was  not  at  the 
moment  to  be  riveted  upon  a  chess-table.  So,  lighting 
another  cigar,  Kelton  strode  away  into  the  night. 

When  he  had  gone,  John  Ashley  discovered  that 
his  own  cigar  had  been  extinct  for  some  time.  He 
tossed  it  into  the  fireplace,  as  he  paced  the  hearthrug 
up  and  down. 

"  Why  did  n't  the  man  care  to  know  ?  "  he  thought. 
"  Perhaps  because  he  suspected ;  that 's  it,  he  sus- 
pected ;  he  has  tharp  eyes,  and  his  suspicion  amounted 
to  a  certainty.  '  Not  curious '  was  what  he  said.  Bosh ! 
He  knew  1  " 

When  Dorothy  came  in,  she  found  her  uncle  seated 
under  the  reading-light,  yawning  over  a  novel. 

"  Why,  I  thought  Mr.  Kelton  was  with  you  !  "  she 
said,  as,  tossing  away  the  book,  he  seemed  to  wake 
from  it  with  a  smile. 

"  No,  he  would  not  play  to-night,  but  played  me 
false,  instead.  He  went  home  eai'ly.  How  did  the 
dinner  go  ?  " 

"Delightfully.    Mr.  Jarvis  was  at  his  best,  and 
Miss  Colt  full  of  fun."  Then  poising  herself  lightly 
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upon  the  arm  of  a  chair  Dorothy  proceeded  to  take  off 
her  veil,  and  continued  :  "  She  said  to-night  that  she 
can't  grow  old  gracefully.  She  never  will,  I  'm  sure, 
grow  old." 

"  Who  were  the  others  ?  "  pursued  her  uncle,  idly. 

"  Scarcely  any  one  else.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Canterbury, 
—  oh!  and  Mr.  Ives!" 

"  Ives ! "  repeated  Mr.  Ashley.  "  Ives ! " 

Ihere  was  a  livelier  note  in  his  voice,  but  Dorothy, 
occupied  now  in  carefully  folding  and  pinning  the  veil, 
seemed  not  to  notice  it. 

"  That  reminds  me,"  Mr.  Ashley  went  on  ;  "  Ives 
has  n't  been  here  for  a  dog's  age.  I  '11  bring  him  home 
to  dinner.  You  won't  mind  —  eh  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  ;  I  shan't  mind." 

"  He 's  such  a  good  fellow !  "  Mr.  Ashley  paused,  aa 
if  for  her  confirming  word,  but  since  none  came,  he 
added :  "  I  am  very  fond  of  Ives." 

"  Yes,  of  course." 

"  Why,  what  enthusiasm !  I  thought  you  liked  him 
fairly  well." 

"  And  so  I  do.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him,  —  very 
glad,  —  if  he  cares  to  come." 

" '  If  he  cares '  ?  He  is  not  a  recluse.  He  must 
care  to  see  his  friends  occasionally  Why  shouldn't 
he?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  only  thought  —  v:e  have  had  a 

pleasant  acquaintance,  but  —  no  matter !  Good-night, 

Uncle  John ! "    And,  crossing  to  where  he  sat,  she 

stooped,  kissed  him,  and  took  his  offered  hand.  "  Pray, 
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bring  M  •.  Ives  home  to-morrow,  if  he  can  gpare  the 
time." 

She  would  have  slipped  her  hand  away,  but  he  de- 
tained her  gently. 

"  He  has  spared  it  many  times  a  week ;  half  a  dozen, 
at  least,  —  and  you  call  him  an  acquaintance.  Is  there 
anything  wrong?  You  haven't  quarreled,  have  you?" 

"  I  quoted  him.  He  said  to-night  we  were  acquaint- 
ances." 

An  illusory  gleam  of  light  shot  into  Mr.  Ashley's 
clouded  mind.  "  She  carea  for  hijn, —  he  does  n't  ask 
her !  "  was  his  sudden  tliouglit.  Clieered  by  that  com- 
fortable delusion,  feeling  that  all  now  must  speedily 
be  settled,  he  replied  buoyantly : 

"  Well,  well,  I  am  thankful  that  there  has  been  no 
faUing-out.  Do  you  know,  I  half  feared  you  misunder- 
stood him,  were  prejudiced  against  him  on  one  ground 
or  another ;  stupid  of  me,  was  n't  it,  considering  my 
own  regard  for  him  ?  I  have  proved  that,  have  n't  I  ? 
He  is  the  best  of  men  in  my  opinion.  I  took  the  wrong 
view  about  you,  and  am  glad  to  know  it.  We  '11  soon 
set  that  right.  I  '11  bring  him  home  to  dinner.  Good- 
night, and  good  repose !  Why,  what 's  th-i  matter  ?  " 

The  matter  was  that  Dorothy  had  turned  at  the  door, 
and  stood  silent,  with  downcast,  troubled  face. 

"Uncle,  you  don't  know,  —  I  ought  to  tell  you. 
Mr.  Ives  and  I  were  engaged  to  be  married,  but  I  have 
broken  the  engagement." 

Mr.  Ashley  sprang  up  with  a  gasp  of  surprise, 
crossed  the  room  and  caught  her  as  she  turned  to  fly. 
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Slie  yielded  at  once.  While  he  held  her  for  a  moment, 
their  eyes  met  and  hers  were  full  of  tears ;  but  she 
drove  them  back;  then,  resting  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder,  she  waited  calmly  for  his  next  word. 

"  1  did  n't  know.  Thank  you  for  telling  me.  Now, 
stay  a  moment  longer,  and  tell  me  a  little  more,  won't 
you?  When  did  all  this  happen?" 

She  followed  him  to  the  sofa  and  seated  herself 
there  at  his  side. 

"  About  a  month  ago,  it  was.  lie  asked  me, —  I  said 
'Yes.'  I  meant  that  you  should  know  at  once,  —  that 
night,  —  but,  somehow,  could  not  speak.  I  doubted 
myself  even  then.  AVhen  he  came  again,  I  had  de- 
cided. W^e  went  to  walk ;  I  told  him  that  my  mind 
had  changed." 

"  And  did  you  tell  him  why  ?  " 
"  Yes.  It  was  simply  that  I  liked  him,  but  did  not 
love  him ;  feeling  no  more  than  that,  I  could  not  keep 
my  promise." 

"  Was  there  no  other  reason  ?  " 
"  No.  I  have  been  to  blame,  I  know,  —  much  to 
blame,  but  —  " 

"  No,  no ;  these  mistakes  must  happen,  I  suppose. 
You  did  perfectly  right,  I  'm  sure.  Better  late  than 
never  in  such  matters — no  doubt,  no  doubt!  Good 
Lord !  How  little  we  know  of  what  is  going  on  around 
US  1  We  seem  to  look  over  the  heads  of  things,  don't 
we?" 

The  sadness  of  his  tone  controverted  this  labored 
and  g-iarded  attempt  at  consolation ;  but  she  heeded 
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only  the  words,  contH .  ing  to  extract  from  them  a  grain 
of  comfort. 

"  You  don't  think  me  hopelessly  weak-minded,  then, 
cruelly  inconsiderate  —  impossible  ?  " 

"Certainly  not.  We  won't  call  ourselves  hard 
names.  You  are  the  one  to  settle  a  question  like  this, 
and  you  have  settled  it.  I  can't  deny  that  I  am  sorrv 
yet  —  "  •'' 

"  I  knew  it  would  disappoint  you." 
"But  that  can't  be  helped.  You  must  be  happy  in 
your  own  w.-iy,  not  mine.  The  past  is  past ;  let  it  go; 
to  fret  over  it  is  morbid.  You  are  going?  Well,  good- 
night! Get  to  bed— to  sleep!  And  no  more  "hard 
names  I " 

"  Thank  you,  uiicle.  I  will  do  my  best.  Good-night ! 
You  have  been  very  kind,  —  more  than  that,  —  more 
than  I  can  tell  you !  " 

Her  voice  broke,  and  she  hurried  off  without  another 
word,  as  if  fearing  to  give  way  altogether,  leaving  her 
uncle  to  his  solitary  promenade  upon  the  hearthrug, 
which  he  resumed  in  much  agitation  of  mind.  Thin^ 
were  not  going  his  way  at  all ;  he  was  both  irritated 
and  perplexed  by  the  turn  they  had  taken ;  the  former 
almost  as  much  from  his  own  want  of  foresight  re. 
garding  the  issue  of  his  pet  scheme  as  from  its  present 
futility  ;  while  his  perplexity  arose  from  the  fact  that 
he  could  not  possibly  adjust  himself  to  iJorothy's 
mental  attitude,  despite  his  heroic  efforts  at  self-control 
and  reassuring  words  of  comfort.  Why  was  she  so 
moved,  if  she  did  not  care  for  Staunton  Ives?  And  if 
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she  did  care  for  him,  why,  in  Heaven's  name,  should  n't 

she  say  so  ?  ,  j 

"Women  are  the  devil!"  he  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  pacing,  turning  at  the  sixth  step,  retrac- 
ing the  six  mechanically,  like  a  sentinel ;  but  tins 
admission  of  masculine  helplessness  did  not  mend  the 
matter.  The  scheme  had  not  worked ;  there  it  was, 
and  there  it  remained,  —  an  awkward,  gloomy  failure. 
Viewing  it  from  every  side,  his  one  cause  for  satis- 
faction  lay  in  his  own  instinctive  reticence  when  the 
disappointment  was  brought  home  to  him.    He  had 
not  "let  out"  at  her,  as  he  would  have  liked  to  do; 
had,  providentially,  withheld  the  reproaches  at  his 
tongue's  end,  accepting  her  incomprehensible  position 
as  if  he  understood  it,  soothing  her,  moreover,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  He  had  given  her  her  head,  so  to 
speak,  where  even  the  slightest  hint  of  opposition 
mi<'ht  have  proved  a  serious  mistake.  Yes,  that  was 
the"  judicious  course,  and  that  course,  probably,  must 
be  pursued  indefinitely.  Otherwise  she  might  commit 
herself  to  statements  which  she  would  regret  after- 
wards,  perhaps,  but  which  certainly  would  be  hard  to 
recall.  He  could  only  let  her  have  her  fling  out ;  con- 
tinue to  acquiesce,  to  agree  and  lie  low. 

"  It 's  the  devil !  "  he  reasserted,  as,  finally,  he  put 
out  the  light  and  went  slowly  up  to  bed;  "the  devil 
and  aU !  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  run  their  hearts. 
I  can't  move  hand  or  foot  to  get  my  way.  Humphrey 
Kelton  is  quite  right.  I  'm  stalemated ! " 


XV 
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The  twelfth  annual  race-meeting  of  the  Turf  Club 
opened  in  weather  conditions  which  the  newspapera 
afterward  recorded  as  perfect,  —  under  a  cloudless 
sky,  with  the  noonday  heat  of  early  summer  suddenly 
tempered  by  a  refreshing  easterly  breeze.  At  two 
o'clock  the  country  roads  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
course  were  crowded  with  vehicles  of  every  kind  tend- 
ing all  one  way :  to  the  club  grounds,  where,  for  the 
season's  event,  the  public  was  admitted.  The  broad 
acres  of  meadow  land  and  wooded  park,  though  but 
a  few  miles  from  town,  still  kept  at  that  time  their 
sylvan  character.  The  cI  ib  establishment  was  merely 
an  old  farmhouse,  somewhat  enlarged,  extended  by 
low  verandas.  Even  the  racing  facilities  were  pleas- 
antly primitive.  Opposite  the  judges  and  starter,  a 
few  benches  on  the  shady  side  of  a  pine-clad  hillock 
served  as  grand-stand ;  otherwise  the  spectators  strolled 
about  at  will  under  the  pine  trees  on  the  hilltop, 
which  commanded  a  good  view  of  the  grounds,  includ- 
ing  the  steeplechase  course,  with  its  hurdles  and  water- 
jumps,  as  well  as  the  half-mile  track  for  races  "  on  the 
flat." 

From  this  shaded  height,  as  the  crowd  in  gay  ap. 
pare]  slowly  assembled,  it  seemed  as  if  a  vast,  floral 
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pageant  were  unfolding  itself  upon  the  field.  Flag* 
fluttered  in  the  breeze;  the  jockeyt  in  their  bright 
jackets  darted  to  and  fro.  All  conceivable  hues  min- 
gled and  passed  and  shone  out  again,  woven  into  in- 
extricable patterns  against  a  background  of  living 
green,  like  the  gradual  development  of  some  precon- 
ceived design  ;  light,  movement,  color  making  of  the 
chance  effect,  as  Mrs.  Middleeot  declared,  the  "  sport- 
iest "  sight  imaginable. 

She  had  driven  f  ■.'*  early  with  her  husband,  who 
was  one  of  the  j..dc's,  he  had  hurried  away,  after 
showing  her  the  seat  reserved  for  her  on  the  second 
row  of  benches,  but  she  lingered  on  the  hillside  with 
a  group  of  friends  who  were  enjoying  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  animated  scene.  Among  them  stood 
Jim  Drake,  an  officer  of  the  club,  full  of  points,  which 
he  was  eagerly  imparting.  Mrs.  Middleeot  listened 
with  languid  interest ;  she  was  not  "  horsy,"  as  she 
often  decUred,  and  had  come  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
passing  show  rather  than  for  results. 

Suddenly,  Mr.  Drake  broke  off  his,  harangue,  and 
pulled  out  his  watch.  "Why  don't  they  start?"  he 
asked,  impatiently  ;  "  we  're  late ! " 

"  I  see  the  first  race  is  for  galloways,"  said  Mrs. 
Middleeot,  glancing  at  her  card.  "  I  wish  I  could  re- 
member what  galloways  are." 

"Little  fellows!"  graciously  explained  the  high 

authority;   "fifteen  hands  and  under!    There  they 

come  now ;  better  get  to  your  places,  ladies,  for  a  good 

look  at  'em, — amateur  riders,  all,  you  know.  Here's 
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Doyle's  bay  mare,  'Sapphira';  Un't  aLe  a  beauty? 
She's  my  favorite!  And  he  starts  another  in  tliis 
race, —  the  blacic, '  Marmome,'  with  Johnson  up.  He '» 
a  good  looker,  too  !  "  Speaking,  Mr.  Drake  vanished, 
while  the  little  group  scattered  in  all  directions. 

Mrs.  Middlecot  went  calmly  down  to  her  aisle-seat 
in  the  second  row.  She  was  glad  to  find  herself  next 
to  Tom  Trent,  who  was  young,  agreeable,  not  absorbed 
in  horse-flesh ;  there,  like  herself,  more  for  the  gen- 
eral joy  than  for  any  of  its  comimnent  parts.  Just 
across  the  aisle  sat  Mrs.  Doyle,  wife  to  the  fortunate 
owner  of  "  Sapphira  "  and  "  Marmome  "  ;  and  she  could 
be  depended  upon  for  points  when  it  should  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  acquire  thcni.  In  front  of  that 
faultless  fashion-plate  of  a  woman,  whose  clothes  were 
always  excii'ng,  was  John  Ashley,  who  became  at  once 
aware  of  Mrs.  Middlecnt's  presence,  and  acknowledged 
it  with  a  pleasant  salutation.  Next  beyond  him  she 
saw  Mr.  Kclton,  who,  of  course,  looked  any  way  but 
hers.  Not  that  there  was  any  harm  in  this ;  —  on  the 
contrary.  She  straightened  herself,  to  ignore  him 
with  becoming  dignity.  "  Ah  !  I  owe  you  one !  "  she 
thought ;  then  laughed  inwardly  at  the  remembrance 
of  her  awkward  intrusion  upon  his  abode. 

The  starter's  flag  fell,  and  the  galloways  were  off. 
All  eyes  strained  after  them.  "Marmome,"  with 
Johnson  up,  took  the  lead  at  once,  and  held  it  all  the 
way.  Shouts  ruse  and  fell,  redoubling  in  force,  as  in 
an  incredibly  short  time  he  was  back  again,  the  win- 
ner of  cup  and  sweepstakes.  The  excitement,  though 
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•hort-lived  over  the  half-mile  strctt-h,  had  been  in- 
tense ;  and  to  her  iurprise  Mm.  Middlecot  found  her- 
self stirred  by  it,  heartily  moved  to  congratulate  Mrs. 
Doyle,  actually  exultant  in  Mr.  Johnson's  victory. 
She  knew  him  slightly,  to  be  sure  ;  perhaps  that  fact 
might  account  for  her  new  joy  of  the  conflict ;  or  had 
she  already  caught  the  racing  fever?  To  the  latter 
conclusion  she  inclined  before  the  second  race  ended  ; 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  she  was  studying 
entries  and  choosing  favorites,  eager  for  all  the  in- 
formation that  Mrs.  Doyle  could  supply. 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  day  was  to  be  the  an- 
nual Turf  Steeplccliase,  which  Mrs.  Middlecot  now 
awaited  with  becoming  fervor ;  but  before  that  came  the 
most  important  of  the  flat  races,  open  to  four-year- 
olds,  over  a  mile  course ;  and  for  tliis  many  horses 
were  entered:  "Ilex,"  " Silvci-top,"  "Winnipeg." 
"  VVonderstunt,"  "  Pythagoras,"  "  Trix,"  "  Parish- 
ioner,"  "  Bailiff,"  and  the  rest '.  She  still  thought  their 
names  foolish,  yet  keenly  identified  them,  hoping  that 
old  "  Silvertop  "  might  win.  There  was  much  delay 
about  the  start  which,  finally  m.ade,  proved  to  be  what 
is  called  a  ragged  one.  They  were  gone  away  at  last, 
but  "  Silvertop  "  had  dropped  behind.  Then,  all  at 
once,  the  distant  clamor  sharpened  into  a  note  of 
alarm  which,  instantly  caught  up,  was  echoed  around 
the  field.  "  Silvertop,"  at  the  far  turn,  ha<l  thrown  his 
rider ;  and,  wheeling  about,  came  dashing  wildly  back 
along  the  course.  The  jockey  sprang  up  and  limped 
oft,  practically  unharmed,  while  the  horse,  maddened 
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by  the  uproar,  drew  on  at  frantio  niieed.  The  cry  from 
the  bencbri  rose  to  a  ihriek  of  terror.  There  va»  a 
man  upon  the  track,  leiiurely  crossing  to  the  starter's 
pavilion,  unconscious  that  disaster  threatened  him. 
Confused  hy  the  outcries,  he  hesitnteil,  saw  his  danger, 
phmged  forwartl,  —  but  too  late.  He  was  borne  down 
by  the  frantio  "  Silvertop,"  who  tore  past  in  frenzy. 
In  a  flash,  Mrs.  Middlccot  saw  it  all,  and  recognized 
John  Ashley. 

She  was  on  her  feet  and  at  the  rail  in  the  place 
tliat  he  had  occupied,  as  he  was  dragged  away  on  the 
opposite  side  close  under  tlie  pavilion,  —  just  in  time ; 
for  the  racers  chattered  by,  and  were  off  again  on 
their  second  round,  leaving  behind  them  at  this  point 
only  consternation.  Beyond,  the  race  went  on,  in 
tumult ;  but,  here,  no  one  heeded  it.  All  eyes  were 
tlxcd  upon  the  knot  of  men  collected  around  that  hid- 
den, recumbent  figure.  The  silent  group  scattered, 
formed  again,  moved  forw.ard  out  of  sight  into  freer 
ground,  behind  the  line  of  waiting  vehicles.  There  was 
a  rush  up  the  hillside  for  a  possible  better  view  of 
what  was  going  on  ;  the  benches  were  half  deserted. 
Kverywhere,  in  a  confusion  of  tongues,  the  same  ques- 
tion was  asked,  but  none  could  answer  it.  Then  came 
another  whirlwind  of  the  racers.  "  '  Bailiff '  wins !  " 
At  that  exciting  word  anxiety  over  the  issue  of  the 
accident  lapsed  and  was  half  forgotten  ;  but  it  revived 
a  moment  later,  when  a  mounted  officer  appeared  in 
charge  of  "  Silvertop,"  now  reduced  to  subjection.  The 
feverish  inquiries  began  again,  still  unanswered.  Mrs. 
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Middlecot,  almost  alone  at  the  rail  now,  could  learn 
nothing.  Her  husband  «as  nowhere  in  sight,  as  hus- 
bands never  were.  Suddenly,  Tom  Trent  turned  up, 
crossing  the  track  breatlilessly.  "  He  's  not  badly  hurt, 
—  I  came  to  tell  you,  —  just  a  bit  shaken  up ;  we  are 
taking  him  home  now! "  And  Mr.  Trent  made  off, 
the  way  he  came. 

She  drew  a  long  breath,  and  cried  "  Thank  Heaven  I " 
to  whom  it  might  concert  ;  but  she  wanted  no  more 
racing.  She  would  walk  over  to  the  clubhouse,  sit 
down  in  some  quiet  corner  to  rest,  take  tea  and  re- 
freshment. Accordingly,  she  turned  to  go ;  and  saw 
on  the  ground  at  her  feet  a  small  leather  pocket-book, 
dropped  there  in  the  confusion.  She  picked  this  up, 
finding  it  to  be  merely  a  card-case, — a  man's.  Whose  ? 
None  other  than  Mr.  Kelton's !  —  for  the  cards  were 
his ;  one  of  the  two  pockets  was  filled  with  them.  She 
smiled  at  the  discovery ;  then  looked  into  the  other 
pocket  and  smiled  again ;  for  this  contained  only  a 
woman's  photograph,  easily  recognizable  as  Dorothy 
Ashley's.  A  trifling  circumstance,  yet  it  gave  Mrs. 
Middlecot's  thoughts  a  new  turn.  Her  fingers  closed 
over  the  trifle.  She  would  not  have  parted  with  that, 
just  then,  for  all  the  world ! 

Hastily  hiding  away  the  case  and  its  contents,  she 
walked  on  across  the  race-course,  taking  the  shortest 
way  to  the  clubhouse  veranda.  One  comer  of  this,  ex- 
tended into  an  open  terrace,  was  a  favorite  rendezvous 
for  spectators,  who  thronged  there  now,  impatient  for 
the  steeplechase ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Middlecot  came  up 
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the  steps,  about  her  gathered  a  little  swarm  of  friends, 
asking  information  in  a  dozen  questions  at  once.  There 
had  been  a  catastrophe,  as  they  had  perceived  at  long 
range.  What  had  happened?  Who  was  the  victim? 
How  serious  were  the  injuries?  She  had  but  half 
quieted  them  with  Tom  Trent's  reassuring  word,  when 
shouts  from  the  track  warned  the  company  that  the 
event  of  the  day  —  the  Turf  Steeplechase — had  be- 
gun. The  starters  were  off,  down  the  field,  over  the 
bars,  with  colors  flashing  far  away,  across  country. 
There  was  no  time  to  waste  on  any  thought  but  this. 
The  group  of  questioning  sympathizers  scattered  at 
once,  to  regain  lost  places.  Mrs.  Middlecot  alone,  still 
mindful  of  her  glimpse  of  John  Ashley  under  the 
horse's  hoofs,  each  recollection  of  which  brought  with 
it  a  recurring  shudder,  decided  to  forego  the  sport. 
She  had  now  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  quiet  corner, 
and,  unperceived,  withdrew  to  it. 

Her  cup  of  tea  had  proved  soothing  to  the  nerves, 
yet  though  after  it  she  could  recall  the  accident  with- 
out quivering,  she  preferred  not  to  join  the  crowd 
again.  The  last  race,  too,  must  be  over.  It  was  time 
to  think  of  driving  home.  She  stepped  out  upon  a 
back  veranda,  where  thr>re  was  no  one  to  disturb  her, 
and  in  the  distance  saw  her  husband  making  off  toward 
thj  paddock  with  what  seemed  an  official  group.  He 
was  not  ready,  then.  She  had  another  half-hour,  per- 
haps, to  wait  for  him;  and  what  a  lovely  afternoon  it 
was! 

A  narrow  path  led  away  from  this  quiet  side  of  the 
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bouse,  far  beyond  tbe  stables  into  the  woods.  Mrs. 
Middlecot,  glad  to  be  in  the  open  air  and  unduturbed, 
decided  to  explore  it ;  and  in  a  few  moments  she  left 
all  the  restless  life  of  the  clubhouse  behind  her,  out 
of  sight  and  hearing.  There  was  thick  shade  overhead; 
the  leaves  flickered,  the  sunlight  slanted  down;  the 
footway,  not  too  clearly  defined,  led  on  through  tangled 
undergrowth.  It  might  have  been  the  heart  of  a  wil- 
derness, miles  from  anywhere.  Under  the  spell  of  its 
brooding  silence  she  strqlled  along,  stopping  now  and 
then  to  watch  the  scurry  of  a  chipmunk,  or  listen  to 
some  unfamiliar  bird-note.  The  sudden  solitude  of  the 
woodland  place  delighted  her ;  she  had  forgotten  that 
such  things  could  be,  ten  steps  out  of  town. 

She  came  to  a  stone  wall,  broken  down  and  over- 
grown, with  the  trickle  of  a  shallow  brook  on  the  far- 
ther side.  Crossing  both,  she  followed  the  path  that 
wound  over  a  hillock  and  plunged  again  abruptly  to 
the  lower  level.  From  the  height,  she  overlooked  it  to 
a  distant  clearing,  where  another  path  crossed  hers  at 
a  right  angle.  There,  taking  her  first  step  down,  she 
changed  her  mind,  stepped  aside  into  the  underbrush 
and  stood  still,  startled  by  the  sound  of  voices,  instinc- 
tively determined  to  avoid  intrusion.  This  was  her 
solitude  by  right  of  conquest.  She  resented  interfer- 
ence with  it. 

So,  hidden  among  the  birches,  Mrs.  Middlecot,  at 
long  range,  watched  two  figures — a  man  and  a  woman 
— enter  the  clearing  by  the  intersecting  path  and  pass 
across  it  out  of  sight.  The  two  were  deep  in  earnest 
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talk  of  which  she  distinguished  nothing  coherent,  yet 
they  were  near  enough  for  recognition.  She  knew  them 
instantly,  of  course;  since  they  were  Alice  Orbitt  and 
Staunton  Ires. 

As  Mrs.  Middlecot  was  wont  to  declare,  her  strong 
interest  was  always,  first  and  foremost,  in  humankind. 
She  carried  this,  indeed,  even  farther  than  she,  herself, 
would  have  admitted,  in  a  readiness  to  study  her  neigh- 
bors ;  to  impute  motives  and  invent  possible  situations 
depending  upon  them ;  to  watch  the  flight  of  straws 
and  wonder  whither  they  were  tending.  She  emerged 
from  shelter  now,  smiling  at  her  chance  discovery,  for 
two  reasons.  First,  because  it  appeared  as  if  the  tables 
had  nearly  toppled  over,  to  make  her  an  unwelcome 
intruder  upon  the  seclusion  of  others ;  second,  because 
she  remembered  that  the  latest  word  addressed  by  her 
to  one  of  these  two  had  been  a  reference  to  the  other, 
in  that  playful  caution  given  Mr.  Ives  about  taking 
thought   before  following  the  Orbitt  way.    He  had 
taken  no  thought  at  all,  or  he  had  taken  much,  since 
he  must  have  followed  that  same  way  far  this  very 
afternoon.  The  two  had  not  been  at  the  races,  of  that 
she  was  sure.  They  were  dressed  for  rough  walking, 
probably  were  in  the  midst  of  a  long  tramp  through 
woods  and  over  pastures.  Here  was  a  very  pretty  straw 
indeed,  almost  a  portent.  She  wondered  what  it  meant, 
inclined  to  think  it  must  mean  something. 

If  so,  it  would  be  amusing  to  determine  the  course 
of  events  with  keen,  prophetic  vision.  How  were  the 
Orbitts  likely  to  feel  about  this?  — what  likely  to  say 
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and  do  ?  Would  Mrs.  Orbitt  find  the  circumstances 
wholly  rational?  Would  Caspar  accept  and  approve 
such  a  son-in-law  without  a  murmur?  Somehow,  she 
failed  to  see  Staunton  Ives  adopted  into  that  quaintly 
archaic  clan,  pursuing  panting  Culture,  without  pause, 
from  one  remote  fastness  to  another ;  but  then  Alice 
was  the  least  rigid  of  the  lot,  revolutionary,  indeed,  in 
many  of  her  tendencies.  At  all  events,  putting  two  and 
one  together,  as  it  were,  the  bit  of  gossip  so  lately 
cv'ri->;nt  about  Ives  and'  Miss  Ashley  could  have  no 
foi;*  iation. 

xCeminded  thus  of  the  piece  of  lost  property  in  her 
possession,  she  pulled  out  Kelton's  card-case  and  ex- 
amined it  again.  So  he  carried  Dorothy's  photograph 
about  with  him !  Did  he,  indeed  ?  What  was  the  mean- 
ing of  that?  Had  her  own  crusty  old  devotee,  who  had 
shown  her  the  door  with  mocking  affability,  lost  his 
heart  a  second  time  to  the  new  idol  of  the  passing 
season?  It  might  be ;  but  was  this  wild  hope,  sup- 
posing him  to  have  conceived  it,  in  the  least  likely  to 
be  realized?  She  doubted  that;  yet  stranger  things 
than  that  had  happened,  too.  Lo,  here  at  hand  lay  an- 
other amusing  possibility  to  consider  and  work  out  in 
the  light  of  knowledge  providentially  acquired ! 

Smiling  and  considering  as  she  went,  Mrs.  Middlecot 
walked  down  the  path  toward  the  clearing  in  such 
preoccupation  of  mind  that  the  charms  of  the  retired 
spot  were  nothing  to  her.  Concerned  with  humanity 
and  its  development,  she  forgot  the  simshine  and  the 
bird-songs.  Only  where  the  paths  diverged,  upon  per- 
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ceiving  that  there  was  no  one  in  sight,  did  she  recover 
consciousness  of  natural  beauties,  and  laugh  at  herself 
for  forgetting  her  intent  to  enjoy  them.  It  was  alwavs 
so  with  her,  she  reflected.  Character  proved  far  mo're 
piquant  than  setting;  and  any  character  would  do  if 
no  better  one  should  present  itself.  She  supposed  that 
if  she  had  been  granted  children  of  her  own  to  watch 
and  study,  she  might  have  taken  less  interest  in  the 
children  of  others.  The  destinies  of  the  Orbitt  house- 
hold  were  not  her  business,  thank  Heaven!  She  dis- 
missed  Alice  with  the  hope  of  a  pleasant  walk,  and  for 
the  rest  of  her  spare  time  would  attend  strictly  to  her 
own,  turning  it  another  way.  As  for  the  second  affair, 
that  also  was  but  an  idle  fancy,  —  sheer  nonsense ! 

Prolonging  her  solitary  stroll  agreeably,  she  did  not 
revert  to  either  of  these  idle  fancies  above  half  a  dozen 
times  in  the  course  of  it;  and  she  raappeared,  re- 
freshed, in  the  whirl  of  things,  to  find  her  husband, 
with  his  horse  at  the  door,  just  beginning  to  inquire 
where  she  was. 

"  Well,  Stephen,  who  won  the  steeple(!hase  ?  "  she 
asked,  when  they  had  driven  off. 

"What,  don't  you  know?  'Old  Grimes,'  with  the 
owner,  Haskett,  riding.  He  jumped  beautifuUy;  it 
was  an  all-roun.I  skslier.  I  never  saw  the  old  fellow 
do  so  well.    Wliere  on  earth  were  you  ?  " 

"  I  took  a  walk  in  the  woods,  and  must  have  gone 
mdes,  —  how  lovely  they  are  !  I  could  n't  think,  there, 
of  anything  but  Mr.  Ashley's  accident,  and  wanted  to 
get  away." 
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"  Ye8,  ye» ;  a  close  shave  that  was !  But  they  tell 
me  he 's  all  right.  We  '11  stop  at  the  door,  and  ask 
about  him,  on  the  way  in." 

As  they  came  slowly  up  over  the  hills  in  the  sunset 
hour,  enjoying  a  distant  view  of  the  city  with  its  west- 
ern windows  glittering  in  the  golden  light,  two  figures 
passed  from  the  woods  on  one  side  to  those  of  the 
other,  crossing  the  road  diagonally,  a  few  paces  in 
front. 

"  Those  are  good  Bostonians,"  laughed  Mr.  Mid- 
dlecot;  "never  a  riglit  angle  if  they  can  help  it  I 
HuUo !  Were  n't  they  Ives  and  Alice  Orbitt  ?  Any- 
thing up  there,  Rose  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of.    They  don't  confide  in  me." 

"  Well,  well,  why  should  n't  they  walk  home  from 
the  races  together,  if  they  want  to  ?  —  they,  or  any 
other  two?  I  don't  spread  the  news,  bless  their 
hearts !  If  they  ask  me,  I  have  n't  seen  'em.  Pretty 
well  matched,  though,  don't  you  think  ?  " 

"Perfectly!"  his  wife  agreed.  "I  can  see  them, 
side  by  side,  attending  lectures  forever  after,  —  but 
in  dim  futurity.  Give  them  a  few  years  more." 

"  I  '11  give  'em  nine,  —  according  to  the  advice  of 
Horace  for  a  perfect  poem,  —  remembering  of  what 
kind  they  come,  —  the  dear,  censorious,  rational  Bos- 
ton things !  What  possessed  you  ever  to  take  one  of 
us,  Rose  ?  " 

"  You  crossed  my  path  at  a  right  angle,  and  I  knew 
you  were  n't  a  good  one !  "  was  her  laughing  answer. 

Later,  they  drew  up  at  Mr.  Ashley's  door,  and 
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learned  from  Murray  tbat  his  magtep,  though  badly 
ihaken  up  and  somewhat  bruised,  with  one  rib  broken, 
was  suffering  comparatively  little  pain. 

"  He 's  pretty  comfortable  now,  sir,  thank  yon ;  I 
think  we  '11  have  him  with  us  a  long  while  yet.  Yes, 
mum.  Miss  Dorothy  was  here  when  they  first  brought 
him  in,  and  she  bore  up  wonderful,  —  as  you  might 
say,  quite  beautiful  to  see,  mum!  I  '11  give  her  your 
message  and  him,  too,  thank  you,  mum  1 " 


•  i 
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Although  Mr.  Ashley's  case  gave  no  substantial 
ground  for  alarm  under  careful  treatment,  precaution 
was  deemed  indispensable  in  dealing  with  it.  The  doc- 
tors took  pains  to  make  him  understand  this  need  in 
view  of  the  shock  to  his  system,  prescribing  absolute 
rest,  intimating,  moreover,  that  it  must  be  long  con- 
tinued. For  the  first  few  days  he  lay  still,  with  no  ap- 
parent interest  in  the  outer  world,  patiently  suffer- 
ing intermittent  pain,  seeing  no  one  but  the  regular 
attendants,  his  nurses,  except,  occasionally,  Dorothy 
and  the  faithful  Murray,  who  became,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  supplemental  caretakers.  As  his  condition  im- 
proved, he  was  per.^jtted  to  sit  up  for  a  part  of  the 
day,  to  read  a  newspaper,  to  receive  certain  intimate 
visitors,  —  Stephen  Middlecot,  Humphrey  Kelton,  his 
partners  ;  and  with  these  latter,  restrained  only  by  a 
time-limit,  even  to  discuss  business  affairs  upon  which 
he  entered  eagerly.  If  he  did  not  pursue  them  always 
with  his  wonted  heartiness,  that  he  was  convalescent 
all  agreed. 

The  first  time  that  Staunton  Ives  was  admitted, upon 

being  asked  to  wait  for  a  moment  in  the  drawing-room, 

he  found  Miss  Ashley  there.   She  looked  somewhat 

pale  and  tired,  but  was  glad  to  see  him,  of  course ; 
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properly  cordial,  provokingly  self-possessed,  calm^ 
reserved;  so  that  she  could  hardly  have  failed  to  per- 
oeive  a  recurrence  of  that  awkward  shyness  in  him  of 
which  he  was  conscious  at  their  latest  meeting  in  Gib. 
bon  Place.  If  she  did  perceive  this,  she  might  have 
attributed  it  to  the  place  of  their  present  meeting, 
which,  once  familiar  to  him,  he  had  not  seen  since 
they  parted  there  on  very  different  terms.  Their  talk 
now  was  confined  to  considerations  of  the  moment,— 
inquiries  and  answers  relating  to  the  patient,  —  in  the 
progress  of  which,  recovering  himself,  he  conformed 
to  her  conventional  manner;  and  he  made  his  leave- 
taking  icily  formal  when  the  summons  to  the  sick- 
room  came,  aa  one  who  would  show  plainly  that  their 
changed  relations  no  longer  disturbed  him.  She  must 
have  understood  that. 

When  he  called  again,  they  did  not  meet ;  and,  go- 
ing  away,  he  glanced  into  the  empty  room  as  he  passed 
Its  door,  only  to  reflect  that  it  was  better  so.  What 
could  be  gained  now  by  any  interview  with  her,  con. 
ventional  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Kelton,  who  was  constant  in  his  visits,  often 
stayed  on  for  a  whUe  in  the  drawing-room  upon  dis- 
covenng  Miss  Ashley  there.  He  seemed,  as  Dorothy 
thought,  to  grow  less  bitter  than  of  old  in  striving  to 
make  himself  companionable.  He  was  gravely  solici- 
tous,  suggestive  and  helpful  in  small  ways,  eager  for 
more  than  he  could  find  to  do.  The  new  demand  upon 
his  latent  sympathies  certainly  agreed  with  him.  She 
had  called  him  once  the  bear  that  had  become  bear. 
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able.  Now,  ihe  rejoiced  at  hi*  gradual  process  of  trans- 
formation into  a  human  being  who  proved  also  to  be 
a  devoted  friend.  Had  her  uncle  really  made  him  over, 
or  was  the  change  superficial,  merely  one  of  the  mo- 
ment ?  She  could  account  for  it  only  by  a  curious  sus- 
ceptibility to  Uncle  John's  influence,  which,  in  either 
case,  must  be  said  to  have  worked  a  marvel. 

One  afternoon,  Kelton  came  down  after  a  shorter 
call  than  usual.  "John  looks  tired,"  he  asserted; 
••and  there  is  some  fever,  too.  I  thought  it  best  not  to 
stay  longer.  The  doctor  uught  to  see  him." 

A  message  was  sent  to  the  doctor  accordingly ;  and, 
when  the  visitor  had  gone,  Dorothy  went  up  to  find 
her  uncle  in  his  armchair,  restlessly  tossing  aside  the 
light  rug  which  had  been  placed  over  his  knees. 

"I'm  all  right!"  he  declared;  "as  right  as  can 
be !  —  but  it 's  infernally  hot  in  this  room." 

His  face  was  flushed  and  his  hands  were  hot,  though 
the  day  was  cool  for  the  season,  and  the  windows  were 
open.  Dorothy  and  the  nurse  together  did  their  best 
to  persuade  him  that  he  had  sat  up  a  little  too  long, 
but  he  scoffed  at  the  idea,  insisting  that  he  was  en- 
tirely well;  he  would  not  even  lie  down  to  please 
them. 

Upon  the  doctor''  coming,  however,  he  was  promptly 
put  to  bed,  and,  ol.j  there,  was  content  to  stay  on  in- 
definitely without  farther  protest. 

"  It  appears  that  I  am  going  to  have  a  little  fever," 
he  admitted  to  Dorothy  the  next  time  she  came  in. 

She  was  assured  that  the  slight  relapse  was  not 
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alarmiug,  provided  he  were  kept  perfectly  quiet,  free 
from  all  exciting  influencei. 

For  dayg  thereafter,  he  lay  in  bed,  weak,  disinclined 
to  talk,  placid  and  uncomplaining,  but  pathetically  in- 
different  to  what  went  on  around  him.  Dorothy,  at 
times,  rolieved  the  nurses,  bringing  work  or  a  book 
and  sitting  within  call;  yet  he  rarely  spoke,  indeed 
hardly  noticed  her;  fortunately,  he  often  dropped 
asleep,  and  that,  of  course,  was  best. 

One  night,  while  she  sat  there  alone,  he  stirred  in 
his  sleep  and  said  a  few  words.  She  moved  her  chair 
nearer  to  the  bedside,  to  discover  what  he  wanted. 
The  words  were  incoherent  at  first.  He  opened  his 
eyes,  but  did  not  recognise  her.  He  seemed  to  be 
dreaming  of  chess  ;  she  caught  faintly  the  familiar 
terms.  Then  his  speech  grew  clearer. 

"Check!  Stalemate!  That's  it,  Humphrey,"  he 
whispered  ;  "  she  is  all  wrong,  and  we  must  set  her 
right.  She  does  n't  know  her  own  mind." 

Dorothy  started,  feeling  instinctively  that  the 
name,  thus  evaded  in  the  unconscious  expression  of 
his  thought,  would,  if  spoken,  be  hers.  A  moment 
later,  there  could  be  no  longer  any  doubt  of  it. 

"Do  you  hear,  Humphrey?"  he  went  on  in  a  low 
voice,  distinct,  yet  constrained.  "  I  want  her  to  marry 
Staunton  Ives.  TeU  her  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  it. 
He  is  the  man  of  all  othirs  to  make  her  happy.  She 
will  find  that  out,  some  day,  — don't  let  it  be  too 
late!" 

She  sprang  up  with  an  impulse  to  fly  from  the 
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room.  Then,  m  he  Rpoke  again,  «he  itopped,  waited, 
and  listened.  Hi*  eyes,  fixed  upon  her,  itill,  appar- 
ently, were  lightlesi. 

"  Juxtaposition  I "  he  muttered ;  "  fudge  I  it  does  n't 
work.  I  want  her  to  know  I  They  say  this  is  nothing, 
that  I  shall  get  up,  —  but  if  I  don't,  — you  '11  tell  her 
I  had  it  in  my  heart  I  You  won't  forget,  Humphrey? 
It  might  make  a  difference  then,  you  see.  We  must 
not  be  stalemated." 

His  eyes  closed  ;  he  turned  his  head  aside ;  his  mut- 
terings  grew  faint,  trailing  off  into  confused  sounds 
which  died  away.  Dorothy  returned  to  her  place,  and 
sat  for  some  time  with  clasped  hands  lost  in  thought. 
Then  the  nurse,  coming  iu,  inquired  if  he  had  slept 
all  this  while. 

"No,"  she  answered.  "  He  was  awake,  just  now, 
wandering  in  his  mind  a  little." 

"  Ah.  yes,"  the  nurse  replied,  as  though  the  occur- 
rence were  not  infrequent ;  "  playing  his  game,  I 
suppose." 

Dorothy  longed  to  ask  the  woman  for  a  precise  re- 
port of  his  wanderings,  but  prudently  refrained  from 
doing  so,  lest  undue  weight  should  be  attached  to 
rambling  words  which,  otherwise,  might  pass  unnoticed. 
She  said  no  more,  and  left  the  room. 

A  fruitful  source  of  self-communing  had  now  arisen 
which  perplexed  her  incessantly  for  many  days  and 
nights.  The  discovery  that  her  uncle,  notwithstanding 
his  apparent  acceptance  of  her  decision  in  the  matter 
of  the  broken  engagement,  really  desired  its  reversal, 
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wai  a  mott  (listn'Haiiig  one.  How  could  he  uk  lier 
to  take  the  .top  which  she  luul  .let«rinine<l  to  be  un- 
juntiflable,  —  to  marry  a  man  whom  (bo  .lid  not  love, 
thereby  making  her  whole  life  unhappy,  merely  to 
gratify  his  own  whim?  He  did  not  a«k  it;  yet  here 
it  WBi,  proved  to  be  the  desire  of  hin  heart,  if"  he  were 
to  die  to-morrow,  laying  it«  burden  upon  her,  like 
•ome  distasteful,  oppres.ive  inheritance.  She  would 
not,  could  not  do  it!  Her  life  and  her  love  were  thoro 
in  question;  her  judgment,  lurely,  was  alone  to  be 
considered. 

If,  however.  Uncle  John  were  really  very  ill '  If  he 
were  at  death's  door?  The  suggestion  brought  mo. 
ments  when  she  felt  that  to  yield  would  become  a  kind 
of  pious  duty  which,  after  his  death,  unquestionably 
must  be  performed.  At  such  times  she  assumed,  of 
course,  that  a  word  from  her  would  suffice  to  renew 
the  tender  relation  from  which  abruptly  she  had  re- 
coiled. Ives,  at  parting,  bad  assured  her  that  he  should 
•tend  by  in  the  dark  indefinitely,  waiting  for  her  sign. 
Whenever,  then,  by  some  mysterious  force  his  con- 
stanoy  should  awaken  a  response  in  her,  she  must,  for 
her  own  sake  as  weU  as  his,  light  up  her  tower  of  si- 
lence  with  signal-fires.  If,  meanwhile,  her  devoted  lover 
undergoing  a  change  of  heart,  should  prove  indifferent 
to  the  warning  for  which  he  professed  to  wait,  she 
must  bear  that  humiliation  as  best  she  might.  Herein 
lay  a  disagreeable  possibUity  not  to  be  avoided. 

There  were  other  moments  when  the  situation  re. 
vealed  by  her  uncle's  unconscious  speech  irritated  her 
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beyond  measure.  His  irresponsible  faculties, unmistak- 
ably had  continued  an  actual  discussion  of  her  affairs 
with  Humphrey  Kelton.  She  could  not  know  that 
this  took  place  before  she  confided  in  her  uncle,  there- 
fore with  no  breach  of  confidence  on  his  part.  Not 
unnaturally,  perhaps,  she  jumped  to  the  contrary  con- 
clusion, and  blamed  him  for  disciosing  her  secret  to 
a  third  person,  to  one  of  the  last,  indeed,  whom  she 
would  have  chosen  to  learn  it.  The  human  being  never 
lived,  surely,  who  did  not  instinctively  resent  discus- 
sion of  his  own  personal  matters  in  which  he,  himself, 
coidd  take  no  share.  In  this  case  the  matter  was  of 
so  intimate  a  nature  as  to  drive  the  subject  of  it  to 
unreason  whenever  thought  of  the  unauthorized  con- 
ference came  to  mind. 

In  Dorothy's  mood  of  irritation  she  condemned 
both  transgressors  equally,  —  her  uncle  for  talking, 
and  his  friend  for  listening  to  the  talk  which,  as  she 
argued,  he  had  no  right  to  hear.  She  might,  in  time, 
forgive  one  for  telling,  —  the  other  for  knowing,  never ; 
and  incessant  annoyance  at  what  she  deemed  an  in- 
tolerable position  worked  further  mischief  to  its  first 
cause,  —  the  innocent  and  injured  victim,  Ives,  against 
whom  indignantly,  ere  long,  she  steeled  her  heart. 
All  the  conditions  were  preposterous,  outrageous.  She 
could  never  reconcile  them ;  never  love  him,  never  ac- 
cept him  now,  whatever  happened. 

It  was  this  rebellious  mood  which  finally  prevailed. 
Were  her  uncle  to  die  to-morrow,  she  decided  that  it 
would  make  no  difEerence ;  his  dying  wish  must  go 
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unfulfilled.  Let  him  ask  anything  else,  no  matter 
what  the  sacrifice  involved ;  she  would  accept  it  cheer- 
fully ;  but  it  was  boyond  her  power  to  grant  the  thing 
that  he  most  desired. 

There  were  no  more  pleasant  talks  now  with  Mr. 
Kelton  in  the  drawing-room.  When  he  called  to  ask 
about  the  patient,  she  took  care  to  be  out  of  the  way ; 
if  he  asked  for  her,  she  would  not  see  him.  Once, 
meeting  her  in  the  street,  he  stopped  to  make  inquiries, 
but  struck,  perhaps,  by  her  constraint  of  manner,  he 
out  them  very  short  and  went  his  way.  She  reproached 
herself  afterward  'or  lack  of  cordiality ;  but  how 
could  she  be  cordial  ?  He  knew  so  much  more  than 
he  had  a  right  to  know. 

That  most  amiable  and  sympathetic  of  philosophers, 
tour  it  tour  profond  et  frivole,  the  late  Michel  de 
Montaigne,  declared  that  there  is  a  speaking  silence 
in  the  slightest  of  our  gestures,  —  that  the  hands, 
shoulders,  nay,  even  the  eyelids,  may  all  be  eloquent 
"  in  a  language  very  easy  and  without  any  teaching 
to  be  understood  "  ;  especially,  one  might  add,  when 
life's  experience  has  made  the  observant  interlocutor, 
like  Montaigne  himself,  apt  to  read  that  language. 
Mr.  Kelton,  who  was  a  humble  student  of  the  genial 
skeptic,  knew  this  passage  well ;  and,  a  day  or  two 
later,  he  received  abruptly  an  exemplification  of  its 
truth  that  stirred  him  more  than  he  would  have  liked 
to  say. 

He  had  called  for  the  latest  word  of  John  Ashley, 
whose  (-tate  was  so  much  improved  that  the  nurse  ad^ 
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mitted  the  visitor  for  a  few  moments  to  the  sick-room. 
As  he  was  leaving  the  house  afterward,  Dorothy  came 
in.  They  met  upon  the  threshold ;  and  she,  repenting 
her  recent  discourteous  treatment  of  him,  strove  to 
make  amends. 

"  You  have  been  upstairs,"  she  said,  as  they  shook 
hands ;  "  I  am  very  glad ;  and  you  found  him  better, 
did  n't  you?" 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  much  better  I  "  Then,  obeying 
an  unlucky  impulse,  he  added,  "  and  quite  clear  in 
his  mind." 

All  her  stifled  resentment  rose  again  at  this  refer- 
ence to  former  conditions,  —  a  reference  bitterly  sig- 
nificant to  her,  if  not  to  him.  Her  whole  expression 
changed.  She  recoiled  as  from  a  blow ;  then  brushed 
hastily  by  him,  and  passed  on  up  the  staircase,  with- 
out a  word  of  explanation,  leaving  him  standing  there 
alone. 

He  sighed,  shook  his  head,  went  gravely  down  the 
Bteps,  looked  back  and  sighed  again.  So,  deep  in 
thought,  with  the  same  grave  face,  sombrely,  morosely, 
he  walked  up  the  street,  outwardly  calm  but  writhing 
inwardly,  to  work  out  this  latest  of  his  problems  alone, 
in  silence,  as  he  had  worked  out  many  a  former  one. 

Dorothy,  meanwhile,  rushing  to  her  room,  dashed 
about  it  angrily  with  many  muttered  exclamations. 
"  Of  course !  of  course ! "  she  cried,  as  she  tossed  aside 
her  hat  and  veil  and  stamped  her  foot ;  "  of  course  ! 
He  is  ready  to  advise  me,  —  to  dictate,  perhaps,  at 
Uncle  John's  dictation ;  but  I  would  not  listen,  and  I 
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will  not!  They  could  not  force  me  into  it,  even  if 
Uncle  John  should  die  to-morrow ! " 

Happily,  the  durability  of  this  dread  resolve  was 
never  tested.  Mr.  Ashley,  continuing  to  improve,  re- 
gained  strength  rapidly  day  by  day.  In  a  week  all 
had  gone  so  well  that  he  was  driven  out  for  the  first 
time.  The  fiercest  heat  of  summer  then  descended 
suddenly  upon  the  town  ;  and  the  doctors  decreed 
that  he  must  move  out  of  it  to  some  secluded  place  in 
the  country  for  change  of  air  and  scene,  which  now, 
more  than  all  else,  his  case  demanded.  The  old  house 
at  Campfield  naturally  suggested  itself.  He  withdrew 
in  Dorothy's  charge,  accordingly,  to  that  quiet  refuge, 
where  soon  he  was  on  the  highroad  to  recoveiy. 
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THE  SHRINE  KEGLOBIFIED 
The  poet  Cowper's  utterance  that  — 

"  God  made  the  country,  aod  man  made  the  town  " 
was  not  and  had  never  been  part  of  Humphrey  Kelton'g 
creed.  Town-born  and  town-bred,  he  delighted  in  call- 
ing himself  a  cockney ;  though,  had  fortune  created 
him  in  truth  native  to  the  City  of  London,  his  fellow 
native  might  well  have  found  him  a  cockney  with  a 
difference ;  since  he  would,  unhesitatingly,  have  pre- 
ferred dub-land  and  "  the  sweet  shady  side  of  Pall 
Mall "  to  the  brick  and  mortar  of  less  favored  regions. 
Brick  and  mortar,  however,  were  essential  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  paradise ;  and  he  cherished  unfailing 
regard  for  the  witty  Boston  woman  of  his  age  and 
generation  who  begged  a  friend,  bound  for  the  coun- 
try, to  "  kick  a  tree  for  her"  upon  arrival  there.  Many 
s  time  and  oft,  in  his  favorite  leathern  armchair  at  the 
club,  on  a  summer  night,  when  he  had  the  whole  place 
to  himself,  did  he  chuckle  over  that  caustic  demand 
which  expressed  a  volume  in  the  fewest  possible  words, 
—  adding,  as  a  footnote,  that  the  club  was  the  coolest 
and  most  comfortable  spot  in  the  world.  Contentment 
with  his  own  condition,  or  at  least  a  semblance  thereof, 
was  one  of  the  virtues  upon  which  he  prided  him- 
lelf. 
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As  a  matter  of  convenience  rather  than  of  prefer- 
ence, Staunton  Ives  also  passed  the  summer  in  town ; 
it  was  thus  almost  inevitable  that  he  and  his  unconven- 
tional neighbor  should  meet  oftener  and  for  more 
extended  communication  than  in  the  busier  season  of 
social  entanglements.  In  fact,  just  now,  their  meetings 
were  of  frequent  occurrence.  They  dined  together,  on 
an  average,  three  times  a  week  at  the  club,  or  else- 
where; smoked  together  on  the  club-balcony,  or  in 
Kelton's  rooms ;  sometimes,  even  made  afternoon  ex- 
cursions in  a  harbor-boat  to  one  of  the  beaches,  for  a 
swim  and  a  fish-dinner  afterward ;  though  these  fresh- 
air  and  salt-water  experiences  were  never  wholly  to 
Kelton's  liking.  "  What  could  be  more  uncomfortable 
than  a  boat?  "  he  asked.  «  Why  button  and  unbutton 
oftener  than  was  absolutely  necessary?  If  town-fish 
were  no  better  than  shore-fish,  were  they  not,  at  least, 
as  good,  and  better  served  ?  "  His  outings  were  con- 
ce'<sions,  after  a  growling  preamble;  yet  it  always 
pleased  him  to  growl,  —  indeed,  in  doing  so,  he  obeyed 
an  instinct,  —  and,  occasionally,  too,  it  pleased  him  to 
concede. 

Encountering  Kelton  downtown,  one  warm  after- 
noon, Ive.i  suggested  that  there  could  be  no  better 
time  for  a  trip  to  the  shore.  The  other  demurred,  of 
course,  but  the  wharf  was  very  near ;  the  next  boat 
would  leave  in  ten  minutes ;  and,  looking  back  over 
the  long  stretch  of  sunny  street,  he  decided,  with  less  re- 
sistance than  usual,  that  it  was  easier  to  go  aboard  than 
not.  They  went,  accordingly;  but,  once  established  on 
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deck,  Iveg  found  him  more  than  uiually  lelf-absorbed 
and  uncommunicative.  An  oppressive  silence  settled 
down  upon  them.  Ives,  after  trying  in  vain  to  pierce 
the  gloom,  bought  a  newspaper  and  diverted  himself 
with  it.  The  scheme  of  indifference  worked  to  perfec- 
tion. Left  to  himself,  Kelton  grew  tired  of  himself. 
The  sky  was  clear ;  the  waves  danced  merrily ;  half- 
way down  the  harbor  they  ran  into  an  easterly  breeze ; 
and,  under  these  refreshing  influences,  the  hermit- 
crab  came  out  of  his  shell  into  one  of  his  more  pliable 
states,  not  especial!)  eijlivening,  but  existent,  at  least, 
which  moved  Ives  to  toss  his  paper  overboard.  On  the 
whole,  they  were  doing  very  well.  The  afternoon  was 
passing,  and  the  night  would  come,  when  Kelton,  who 
might  be  called  a  night-bird,  usually  cropped  out  at 
his  best. 

Upon  landing,  they  brushed  through  the  crowd  and 
made  their  way  along  the  beach  to  their  favorite  re- 
sort, a  bathing-establishment  remote  and,  at  this  hour, 
unfrequented,  where  they  had  a  wide  stretch  of  sea 
almost  to  themselves.  Kelton,  who  was  a  good  swim- 
mer,  following  his  own  bent  in  the  water  as  on  the 
land,  presently  made  a  bee-line  for  the  open.  Before 
long,  his  head  became  only  a  dark  point  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  so  that  one  of  the  chance  timid  loungers  in  the 
surf  remarked  to  the  caretaker,  who  hovered  along  the 
bath-house  railing,  that  the  reckless  chap  there,  too  far 
out,  all  alone,  made  him  nervous.  Ives,  in  Kelton's 
wake,  at  first,  had  turned  back,  halfway;  now,  swim- 
ming nearer,  he  overheard  the  anxious  speaker,  and 
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reassured  him ;  while  the  weather-beaten  guardian  of 
the  place,  familiar  with  his  old  customer'a  intrepid 

methods,  quietly  added : 

"  There  ain't  no  need  to  worry  yet,  I  guess ;  he  11 
keep  his  head  above  water,  through  thick  and  thin,  aU 
right.  I  've  seen  him  before." 

While  they  watched,  the  point  reversed  it^  course, 
defined  itself  as  a  head,  drew  shoreward ;  and  when 
he  touched  bottom,  Kelton  rose  to  his  feet,  dripping, 
•link,  ruddy-hued,  like  an  attenuated  Triton. 

"That  was  elemental!"  he  declared;  "a  dash  at 
the  real  thing  puts  force  into  a  man ;  nothing  else 
matters  after  it,  — except  dinner,  — and  we  haven't 
reserved  a  table." 

"No,"  said  Ives.  "  If  you  're  weU  salted,  let  us  go 
ashore  and  secure  our  comer  window  before  the  euUs 
get  at  it." 

As  Kelton  agreed,  having  what  he  called  a  consum- 
mate  appetite,  they  were  able  t»  order  dinner  in  ad- 
vance  of  the  crowd,  happily  finding  vacant  the  very 
table  they  would  have  chosen,  set  for  two  in  an  open 
window  of  the  principal  restaurant.  They  sat  well 
above  the  heads  of  the  murmuring  swarm  upon  the 
sand,  overlooking  the  long,  slow  wave  that  seemed  to 
labor  heavily,  as  if  it  had  come  unbroken  all  the  way 
from  Spain. 

They  had  hardly  finished  their  chowder  to  music  of 

a  lively  strain,  when  the  rush  for  places  began.  Very 

soon  none  were  left,  except  those  at  a  smaU  table  like 

their  own,  a  few  yards  off,  where  the  turned-up  chairs 
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denoted  that  another  two  had  been  wiaer  even  than 
they  themselves. 

"What  a  ravenotw  flock  it  u! "  said  Kelton,  lur. 
▼eying  serenely  the  eager  groups  as  they  settled  down. 
These  were  mixed  groups,  large  and  smaU,  compounded 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  the  gayly  and  the  simply 
dressed  in  wide  variety  of  summer  costume,  forming 
together  an  incoherent  assemblage. 

"  And  not  a  familiar  face  among  them,"  Ives  re- 
joined. «  Yes,  by  Jove,  though,  there  are  two!  "  and 
he  indicated  the  reserved  table,  which  now  was  oocu- 
pied.  "Miss  Orbitt  and  her  father,  — they  have  just 
come  in ! " 

Kelton,  looking  up,  caught  the  eye  of  Caspar  Orbitt, 
who  nodded  and  smiled  with  a  whispered  word  to  his 
daughter.  She  immediately  turned,  and  the  four  ex- 
changed  mute  salutations.  At  that  distance  intercourse 
was  impossible;  but  toward  the  end  of  the  meal,  one 
of  the  waiters  approached  Kelton  with  a  verbal  in- 
▼itation :  "  The  gentleman  over  there  would  like  you 
gentlemen  to  take  coffee  with  him,  sir." 

Kelton's  first  impulse  expressed  itself  in  a  muffled 
si,<jh ;  but  Ives  was  already  on  his  tont,  and,  as  a  re- 
fusal would  have  been  most  ungracious,  he  sprang  up 
too.  In  a  moment  they  transferred  themselves  to  the 
Orbitt  table,  where  room  and  chairs  awaited  them. 

"  Good  luck  to  find  yon !  "  said  Mr.  Orbitt,  heartily. 

"You  single  men  come  here  often,  I  suppose;  we 

don't,  this  is  a  lark  for  us.  Mrs.  Orbitt  has  gone  for 

exhilaration  to  Philadelphia,— when  the  oat's  away, 
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you  know,  —  go  we  drove  over  from  our  summer  quar- 
ters  on  the  Point.  Alice  says  it  'g  only  a  ghort  two 
mileg,  but  I  call  it  more.  What  do  you  thiuk  about  it, 
,  Kelton  ?  It  used  to  be  a  gtamping-ground  of  yours. 
We  're  just  beyond  the  old  Douglas  place,  on  the  Shore 
Road." 

Kelton  thought  it  depended  upon  which  way  you 
came  ;  there  were  at  least  three  approaches  if  you  took 
the  second  right-hand  turn  by  the  Bassett  bam.  Mr. 
Orbitt  and  he  were  soon  deep  in  discussion  about  that, 
while  Ives  talked  with  Miss  Orbitt  on  less  important 
matters.  She  found  the  crowd  queeily  interesting,  and 
asked  if  there  were  actors  about,  or  any  other  recog- 
nizable celebrities.  Ives  had  recognized  none,  as  he 
stated;  then  from  his  new  point  of  view,  he  presently 
discovered  and  drew  her  attention  to  Bamicoat  Bradish, 
manager  of  the  Temple  Theatre.  Dining  at  the  same 
table  were  a  man  and  a  woman.  The  face  of  the  former 
Ives  recalled,  but  could  not  identify,  at  first.  An  instant 
later,  he  remembered  the  name.  It  was  Mr.  Richard 
Ballister,  otherwise  Chilworth,  the  distinguished  news- 
paper  correspondent,  whom  he  had  met  once,  long  ago, 
in  Gibbon  Place.  The  woman,  short,  slight,  and  dark] 
had  very  sharp,  restless  eyes.  She  was  of  ripe  age, 
richly  and  becomingly  dressed  in  an  extreme  of  the 
fashion.  Ives  knew  that  he  had  seen  her  before,  but 
knew  no  more.  In  a  moment,  however,  her  identity 
also  was  established  by  Kelton  to  whom  Miss  Orbitt 
appealed. 
"Oh,  yes,"  he  answered;  "that's  Miss  Gill.  She 
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writes  for  the  press.  You  may  call  her,  if  you  like, 
one  of  its  powers.  She's  very  strong  in  description, — 
prob.ilily  describing  some  of  us  at  this  minute,  if  we  're 
sufficiently  important.  Chilworth  and  Barney  Bradish, 
too,  with  Nora  Gill ;  the  great  ones  of  the  city,  in  con- 
gress assembled." 

Alice  Orbitt  was  duly  impressed  by  this  aggregation 
of  authority,  especially  also  by  Miss  Gill's  apparel, 
which  she  studied  with  care.  Then,  while  Kelton  and 
her  father  drifted  into  talk  of  political  affairs,  she 
engaged  with  Ives  in  the  study  of  other  groups,  specu- 
lating lightly  upon  their  character  and  possible  achieve- 
ments, diverted  by  her  opportunity  to  consider  a  cor- 
ner of  the  leisure  world,  where  chance  had  brought 
together  oddly  contrasted  figures. 

A  whistle  blew  its  signal  of  departure  from  the 
steamer  landing.  Ives  stirred  uneasily. 

"  I  hate  to  think  of  going,"  he  said ;  "  but  the  last 
boat  is  always  overcrowded,  and  we  must  get  back  to 
town." 

Kelton,  however,  with  his  spirit  of  opposition  which 
could  always  be  counted  upon,  was  in  no  hurry. 

"  There  are  two  later  boats  before  the  last,"  said  he. 
"  We  need  not  move  on  yet." 

"  And  we  have  plenty  of  time  for  our  drive,"  added 
Caspar  Orbitt.  "  I  should  like  to  stretch  my  legs  a 
little.  What  do  you  say  to  a  stroll  upon  the  beach  ?  " 

The  others  agreeing,  all  four  passed  out  to  join  the 
animated  crowd  below.  In  the  dusk,  the  lights  high 
overhead  flashed  up  one  after  another,  illuminating 
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the  gtreteh  of  sand  before  the  restaurant.  The  land 
played  luotily ;  there  were  stiJl  a  few  bathers  in  the 
surf,  and  on  shore  passed  and  repassed  a  uiultituile 
of  promenaders,  flowing  back  and  forth  in  two  streams 
along  the  lighted  area  within  hearing  of  the  uiiisic. 

Mr.  Orbitt  and  Kelton,  deep  in  argument,  walked 
on  briskly  with  the  outer  stream,  distancing  their  com- 
panions who  followed  at  a  slower  pace.  The  throng 
here  showed  even  more  diversity  than  that  indoors,  and 
Misa  Orbitt  continued  to  inspect  with  interest  all  its 
varieil  features.  Still,  none  were  familiar,  until  she 
perceived  that  Mr.  Bradish  and  his  friends  drew  near. 
"  Here  come  Mr.  Kelton's  great  ones  of  the  city," 
she  whispered,  laughing. 

The  two  men  bowed  politely  to  Ives,  while  the  alert 
eyes  of  Miss  Nora  Gill  turned  upon  him  and  Miss 
Orbitt  a  keen,  comprehensive  glance. 

"  She  is  an  observer,"  laughed  Ives,  when  they  had 
passed.  "I  wonder  what  she  writes  about.  Nothing 
escapes  her,  I  '11  be  sworn." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  Alife  Orbitt  returned  ;  "  though  I 
think  it  was,  probably,  only  my  hat  at  which  she  looked 
so  hard.  Wateh  her,  when  we  pass  again." 

This,  however,  he  was  unable  to  do,  though  they 
made  several  turns  of  the  lighted  promenade ;  after 
which  it  became  clear  that  the  three  magnates  must 
have  gone  away  before  them.  As  they  reached  that 
conclusion,  Kelton  and  Mr.  Orbitt,  who  had  strayed 
off,  suddenly  reappeared.  Upon  Kelton's  statement 
that  he  was  homeward  bound  with  just  time  enough 
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to  catch  aa  iiitcrmtidiutu  boat,  their  party  broku  up 
hurriedly  ;  thv  Orbittsi  disappeariug  iu  the  direction  of 
tliu  utable,  whde  tht*  ruturuiug  towuimen  made  their 
wuy  dowa  the  loug  pier  to  the  iteamer. 

As  there  wa«  ample  room  for  all  on  board,  they  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  a  quiet  place  ou  the  forward 
deck,  where  they  could  Hiuoke  and  take  what  ease  there 
was,  08  Kelton  said.  His  amiable  after-dinner  mood 
had  come  ou,  making  him  cheerful  and  communicative, 
to  the  point  of  volunteering  the  opinion  that  they  had 
killed  time  not  unpleasantly  and  that  Miss  Orbitt  wai 
a  nice  girl ;  though  how  it  happened,  with  so  disputa- 
tious a  father  and  a  mother  so  exotically  cultured,  he 
could  n't  see.  "  Tliere  'h  a  feminine  mind  over^devel- 
oped,"  he  declared ;  "  force<l  early,  in  a  hothouse,  I 
should  say ;  and  old  Caspar  will  contradict  anything ; 
I  suppose  she  irritates  him." 

Ives  laughed  and  agrec<l,  or  sagaciously  said  no- 
thing, letting  him  run  ou ;  this  he  did  so  fast,  that  they 
were  at  the  wharf  before  they  knew  it. 

The  east  wind  had  refreshed  the  town ;  and,  as  they 
walked  up  a  narrow,  deserted  street  at  the  back  of  the 
hill,  Ives  asked  Kelton  if  he  were  going  to  the  club. 

"  No,"  said  he ;  "  it's  a  cool  night,  —  home  is  nearer, 
too ;  let  us  sit  awhile  in  my  room  and  have  a  talk ! " 
—  as  though  there  had  been  no  talking  hitherto ;  but 
nothing  better  was  suggested.  A  few  minutes  later, 
therefore,  they  stopped  at  Kelton's  door ;  Ives  waiting 
just  inside  it,  while  his  host  went  forward  to  strike  a 
light 
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The  room  wa»  dark  as  a  pocket.  It«  blindi,  cliwwl 
to  keep  out  the  afternoon  lun^liine,  had  nut  Iwen  ojienvd, 
and  the  gns-jet  in  tlio  hall  threw  but  n  faint  gh^nta 
acTou  the  threshold.  Taking  out  hin  .>  iitdi-box,  Kel- 
ton  moved  toward  the  nearest  burii.r  f  tlie  <■  'iilral 
ohandulior,  on  hii)  way  stumbling  fn  ■  "  ,  i  ij.iir  :  'imi  \  '. 
displaced  and  cursing  vaguely,  ■  ti  tliut  ;i  oocint,  ili' 
careleHsneas  of  whom  it  miglit  'rcu:.  T!i'  mm'tIi 
■napped,  the  burner  streamed  ;|>  to  its  fall'  it  c\iiiu 
Mid  made  for  a  quarter  of  ii  Mimut"  :i  ^lare  in  thu 
room;  then  Kulton,  turning  the  li^'it  dowi,  ti 'ned  it 
out ;  yet  not  before  Ives,  staring  straight  W  '.  -■  liiin  at  the 
oabin'^t,  saw  there  the  old  silver  frame,  ]>iii  hack  into 
its  pk'^e  as  the  setting  for  a  new  photograph,  not  of 
Mrs.  Middlecot,  —  but  to  his  intense  surprise,  of  Doro- 
thy Ash^jy.  He  knew  the  likeness  well,  hail  longwl 
to  possess  it,  thus  recognized  it  instantly.  The  sudden 
glimpse  of  her  face  on  Kelton's  shelf  gave  him  an  un- 
pleasant shock,  —  the  more  unpleasant,  as  his  wonder 
grew.  "Why  should  he  h.ave  that  there?"  he  thought; 
"  and  yet,  why  should  n't  he  ?  " 

Kelton,  meanwhile,  stood  still,  addressing  himself 
in  the  dark.  "  Stupid  1 "  he  muttered  ;  "  ray  last  match, 
too!" 

Ives  felt  in  his  pocket,  found  matches,  and  held 
them  out. 

"  Here  you  are ! "  said  he ;  but  Kelton  had  already 

groped  his  way  toward  the  cabinet  for  other  matches. 

Ives  heard  him  fumble  along  the  shelf,  knocking  some 

object  down  in  the  process.    Then  he  came  back, 
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■truck  fire  and  lighted  his  cbandelier  at  all  three 
burners. 

Ives,  off  his  guard,  instinctively  glanced  toward 
what  he  bad  seen.  It  was  the  frame  that  had  fallen, 
and  the  likeness  of  Miss  Ashley  lay  upon  its 
face. 

The  glance  betrayed  him,  giving  another  watchful 
pair  of  eyes  t  ■)  information  they  sought.  Kelton  knew 
at  once  that  the  photograph  had  been  seen  and  recog- 
nized. Going  over  to  the  cabinet  for  something  to 
■moke,  he  nonchalantly  righted  the  frame. 

" Sit  down ! "  he  said.  "Have  a  cigar ?  " 

Ives,  after  a  moment's  delay,  took  one,  deciding  to 
stay  and  smoke.  "Thanks!"  he  said,  ^•Jtlling  into  a 
chair ;  "  though  it  can't  be  for  long.  1  must  go  on, 
and —  "  In  the  act  of  lighting  up,  he  stopped  midway 
in  his  sentence  and  left  it  unfinished. 

Kelton,  leaning  against  the  cabinet  to  fill  a  pipe, 
eyed  hira  coolly.  Then,  deliberately,  he  drew  attention 
to  the  frame  by  straightening  it.  "  You  saw  that,  did  n't 
you?"  he  asked.  "A  good  one,  isn't  it?" 

"  Yes  —  capital,"  said  Ives,  carelessly  approving. 

"  I  thought  it  so  good,"  continued  Kelton,  "  that  I 
got  Ashley  to  give  it  to  me ;  but  I  did  n't  leave  it 
there,  or  even  put  it  in  the  frame.  Some  one  has  found 
the  two  things,  and  thought  they  went  together ;  they 
don't,  though,  and  never  did.  The  servants'  work,  I 
suppose, — they  barked  my  shin  with  that  cursed  chair, 
just  now.  I  have  been  out  all  day,  you  see  ;  '  when  the 
oat's  away  — '  to  quote  old  Caspar's  original  pro. 
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verb  —  "  As  lie  spoke,  he  took  up  the  frame  and  began 
to  draw  out  the  photograph. 

"  It  was  n't  half  a  bad  idea,"  suggested  Ives.  "  You 
had  better  leave  it  where  it  is." 

"  No,"  Kelton  returned  ;  "  I  don't  care  for  the  com- 
bination." He  drew  the  two  apart,  setting  the  frame 
down  empty.  "  So  much  for  that !  and  this,"  he  added, 
hqlding  up  the  likeness  of  Miss  Ashley,  "  is  capital, 
as  you  say.  Since  you  think  so,  you  may  have  it,  if 
you  like." 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Ives,  with  a  smile; 
"  but  I  won't  take  yours.  I  will  wait,  if  you  please, 
until  Miss  Ashley  gives  me  one,  herself." 

"Ah,  well,"  Kelton  replied,  tossing  the  photograph 
down  into  the  confusion  of  his  writing-table.  "  You 
won't  have  to  wait  very  long  for  that,  if  I  know  any- 
thing." 

The  most  secretive  of  mankind  may  break  through 
his  natural  reserve  to  his  own  surprise,  if  thrust  into 
a  fitting  condition  of  time,  place,  or  companionship,  — 
and  Ives,  though  slow  at  confidence,  was  not  inflex- 
ible ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  been  moved  more  than 
once  to  confide  in  Kelton,  whose  dryness,  half  assumed 
as  he  fancied  it,  both  attracted  and  repelled  him. 
Sometiiing  had  restraine<l  him  at  the  last  moment, 
heretofore  ;  but  now  a  sympathetic  note  in  Kelton 's 
voice  struck  home.  The  favoring;  moment,  coincided 
with  his  impulse  and  tlie  last  barrier  went  down. 

He  looked  at  Miss  Ashley's  capital  likeness,  casu- 
ally cast  amid  a  heap  of  papers,  shifted  in  his  chair, 
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and  turned  toward  Kelton,  who  gave  no  look  of  en- 
couragement, but  puffed  at  his  pipe,  quietly  awaiting 
whatever  response  his  remark  should  call  forth.  There 
was  a  silence,  len^ened  awkwardly.  Then  Ives 
shifted  restlessly  again,  and  spoke :  — 

"  I  wish  —  "  he  began ;  but  stopped  to  choose  an- 
other method  of  attack.  "Look  here!"  said  he.  "I 
want  to  tell  you  something,  —  I  wonder  how  much 
you  know." 

"  A  good  deal  of  what  there  is  to  know,  I  imagine," 
the  prospective  confidant  returned ;  "  largely  by  put- 
ting together  the  pieces  of  a  Chinese  puzzle,  —  I  wag 
always  good  at  that.  These  fit  reasonably  well,  —  yet 
one  can't  always  be  sure,  till  the  thing  is  done.  Of 
one  thing  you  may  be  sure,  however, —  namely,  that 
the  result  reached  thus  far  has  not  been  communi- 
cated." 

"  I  could  never  have  doubted  that,"  Ives  hastened 
to  say  ;  "  yet  —  yet  —  I  more  than  half  believed  that 
you  were  to  be  credited  with  some  direct  evidence 
of  the  seniles." 

"  And  if  I  were  unlucky  enough  to  be  so  {discred- 
ited," was  the  answer,  gravely  spoken,  "  that  would 
make  no  difference." 

"  No ;  none,  of  course.  Then  let  me  confirm  a  part 
of  what  you  have  guessed,  or  inferred,  —  what,  at 
any  rate,  you  know,  —  that  on  a  certain  night  of  last 
spring  I  became  engaged  to  the  lady  there." 

Kelton  nodded. 

"  Furthermore  —  and  I  suppose  that  you  have  fit- 
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ted  this  piece,  also,  reasonably  well  —  tb«  engage- 
ment was  broken  almost  immediately  —  of  course,  by 
hor." 

Kelton  nodded  again.  "  I  inferred  that,"  he  admit- 
ted. "  And  she  gave  a  reason,  I  suppose  ;  or  was  it 
merf  ly  —  " 

"  Merely  that  she  did  not  care  for  me  enough ;  she 
had  reflected,  and  reflection  had  induced  a  change  of 
heart.  There  was  no  other  reason  ;  at  least,  none  that 
she  would  give  rae." 

"  I  see ;  nothing  strange  in  that.  The  strange  thing 
is  that  they  take  any  of  us,  constituted  as  they  are. 
It's  a  sad,  perplexing  business  ;  I'm  vcr^  sorry;  but 
that  was  long  ago.  Does  she  give  you,  always,  the 
same  good  reason  ?  " 

"  No ;  for  I  have  never  asked  her  to  repeat  it." 

"  Then  ask  —  .nnd  ask  again  ?  Keep  asking  I  Why, 
man  alive,  Jack  Morton  was  refused  seven  times,  they 
say,  before  his  wife  took  him  ;  now  he  has  seven 
children,  —  one  for  each  refusal !  " 

"  Ah,"  said  Ives,  in  m  !  'ncholy  amusement,  "you 
always  draw  a  deadly  parallel.  She  is  not  Airs.  Jack 
Morton." 

"  No ;  she  is  different,  I  understand,  very  different. 
They  always  are ;  but  all  have  one  comer  alike  at  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts.  They  want  to  be  foUowetl  up, 
hunted  down,  admired,  courted  ;  to  feel  the  joy  of 
the  chase :  without  it,  they  are  defrauded ;  they  need 
to  be  told  that  they  are  different,  —  do  you  see  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  the  right  man  tells  them.  Id  this  case,  I 
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am  more  than  balf  persuaded  that  he  is  some  one 
else." 

Kelton  smiled.  "  You  're  not  jealous  of  me,  are 
you  ?  " 

"  Of  you  no  more  than  any  other ;  and  yet  why 
not?  Stranger  tliings  have  happened.  If  there  were 
aright  man,  —  you  or  another,  —  It  would  account 
for  all." 

"  Including  her  first  thought ;  which  was  to  take 
you,  faute  de  mieux!  "  said  Kolto/i,  puffing  again  at 
hia  pipe.  "  '  Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind.' 
You  're  in  a  parlous  state,  my  boy,  —  you  have  all 
the  g3rmptoms.  Stranger  things  have  happened,  as  you 
say  ;  girls  have  turned  back  before  now  to  waning 
generations.  It  nuiy  be  that  this  one  is  dying  for 
love  of  me,  and  that  it  is  my  duty  to  take  pity  on  Iier. 
I  'II  think  about  it ;  but,  seriously,  that  there  is  any 
one,  beside  yonrs^  with  the  smallest  ghost  of  a 
chance,  I  don't  believe." 

"  And  if  there  were,"  asked  Ives,  gloomily,  "  how 
could  you  know  tliat  ?  " 

"  I  could  n't.  I  don't ;  vet  one  thing  I  do  know 
which  ought  to  interest  you,  —  that  she  is  most  un- 
happy." 

"  Really  ?  "  said  Ives,  brightening.  "  That 's  the 
best  news  I  have  heard  yet." 

"  I  thought  you  would  like  it,"  Kelton  rejoined, 

dryly  ;  "  and,  somehow,  you  re  responsible.  I  11  swear. 

Damn   it,  man,  you  are  making  lier  uiicomfortalile, 

and,  if  1  don't  mistake,  you  enjoy  it !  Here  's  another 
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thing  to  cheer  you.  If  you  're  not  the  right  mau  for 
her,  you  ar«  for  John  Ashley.   He  wants  you." 

"  Does  he  ?  Are  you  sure  ?  "  asked  Ives,  eagerly. 

"  Yes ;  he  has  told  me  that  in  so  many  words." 

Ives  pondered,  and  knit  his  brows  in  a  new  doubt. 
"  Ah,  well !  "  he  sighed.  "  I  don't  want  to  marry  him. 
His  opposition  might  be  better  for  me." 

Kelton  laughed.  "  You  have  hit  it,  I  believe. 
Things  are  cured  by  contraries  in  heart-matters,  if 
not  in  medicine.  Ashley  is  too  enthusiastic ;  we  shall 
have  to  hold  him  in." 

"  She  took  me  at  first,  did  n't  she?"  murmured  Ives, 
reviewing  the  ground.  "  That  counts  for  something." 

"  For  a  great  deal,  taking  one  consideration  with 
another." 

Ives  sighed  again,  knocked  the  ashes  from  his 
cigar,  and  rose  to  go.  "  Good-night !  "  he  said. 
"Thank  you  for  listening  to  all  this,  and  for  all  that 
you  have  told  me." 

Kelton,  coming  over  to  the  table,  caught  up  the 
photograph.  "  You  won't  change  your  mind  and  take 
this  ?  "  he  asked.  "  No  ?  Well,  then,  good-night !  Re- 
member my  advice  by  its  three  mystic  letters  :  K.  O. 
A.  —  Keep  on  asking !  " 

Ives  shook  his  head  gravely.  "No,"  he  said,  "I 
will  not  badger  her  to  death.  She  knows  my  views  on 
tliat  score.  I  am  always  here,  waiting  in  the  dark  ; 
she  need  give  but  the  smallest  sign ;  and  so, —  why, 
I  shall  keep  on  waiting.  Thanks  for  your  mystic  let- 
ters, all  the  same." 
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Kelton,  following  liim  to  the  door,  shrugged  hii 
shouldera.  "Oh,  I'm  not  a  fool,"  he  renuirked.  "I 
never  give  advice,  you  know,  expectbg  it  to  be  taken ; 

but  are  n't  you  making  it  a  bit  hard  for  her in  the 

dark — in  the  c.ii-k?" 

Again,  Ives  ihook  his  head.  "  Ah ! "  he  answered, 
"  she  has  clear  eyes." 

With  that  parting  statement  of  negation,  he  passed 
out  along  the  dimly  lighted  hall,  up  the  stairs. 

Kelton,  lingering  on  the  threshold,  listened  to  the 
retreating  footstops.  When  the  door  above  had  closed 
upon  them,  he  stepped  back  into  the  room,  closing  his 
own  door  and,  with  unwonted  precaution,  turning  the 
key.  With  hands  thrust  deep  into  his  pockets,  he  stood 
BtiU  a  moment  to  survey  the  general  disorder  of  the 
place.  Then  he  puffed  into  it  a  cloud  of  smoke,  drew 
a  long  breath,  and  began  resolutely  to  set  his  house 
in  order. 

The  chairs  came  first.  When  these  were  disposed 
safely,  he  turned  to  the  cabinet,  and  took  up  the  old 
frame  to  put  it  away  where  he  remembered  leaving  it, 
in  the  drawer  of  his  writing-table.  As  he  opened  the 
drawer,  his  glance  fell  immediately  upon  a  leather 
card-case  lying  there  within  it. 

"  Exactly  so,"  he  muttered.  "  I  kne\/ 1  had  dropped 
that  at  the  races." 

He  stowed  away  the  frame,  and  shut  the  drawer. 

The  loose  papers  on  the  table  he  quickly  rearranged 

in  piles  counterfeiting  neatness ;  scattering,  as  he  did 

BO,  with  a  flick  of  his  handkerchief  some  of  the  dust 
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accumulated  there.  Then  he  picked  up  Miss  Ashley's 
likeness,  and  held  it  under  the  light  for  long  congid- 
eration. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  at  last ;  "  she  has  clear  eyes  1 " 
As  if  the  prolonged  look  were  final,  he  made  an  im- 
pulsive movement  to  tear  the  card  in  two ;  but,  in  a 
second  impulse,  changed  his  mind.  Instead  of  destroy- 
ing, be  chose  rather  to  preserve  it  carefully.  So  de- 
termined, opening  the  cabinet,  he  uncovered  one  of 
its  lacquered  boxes  and  deposited  the  photograph  in 
that  obscure  hiding-place. 

"  Clever  at  her  tricks,  the  spiteful  little  Middle- 
cot  !  "  he  murmured,  as  he  locked  the  cabinet  door  ; 
'•  one  ill  turn  deserved  another,  and  she  paid  me  back 
with  a  vengsanoe.  How  much  better  she  builded  than 
she  knew  I " 


XVIII 

'HMS  AND  NATURE 

At  Cam)  i.  1,1,  during  the  finit  few  days  of  her 
uncle's  eon%  .escence,  Dorothy  found  joy  in  every- 
thing ;  in  the  old  famUiar  house  of  ample  spaces  within 
and  without ;  in  the  sunny  garden  with  its  vine-covered 
arlmr  overlooking  a  wide  reach  of  the  Connecticut 
winding  down  among  the  hills;  and  in  the  more  lim- 
ited view  from  the  front  window-seat  of  her  own  cham- 
ber, through  the  horse-chestnut  branches  to  the  elms 
that  overarched  the  unpaved  street  for  a  mile  of  ita 
course,  — until,  in  fact,  it  narrowed  to  a  country  road 
•gain.  The  shops  were  far  away,  down  at  tlw  four 
oomers.  Here,  at  "  the  court  end,"  came  no  disturbing 
sounds  of  traffic.  Behind  their  white  fences,  their 
grass-plots  and  clumps  of  shrubbery,  the  houses  stood 
apart  in  dignified  seclusion,  giving  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood an  air  of  old-time  comfort  and  tranquillity. 

Tlie  little  town  has  changed  scarcely  at  all  in  three 
generations.  It  was  an  old  town  when  the  first  of 
these  began,  filled  with  traditions  of  the  Indian  wars, 
which  are  still  fondly  cherished.  Savage  implements' 
and  weapons  line  the  walls  of  the  picturesque  Acad- 
emy ;  and  memorial  wayside  tablets  startle  the  chance 
visitor  with  grim  records  of  siege  and  massacre  that 
impart  solemnity  to  the  shadows  of  the  quiet  street 
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even  at  noonday.  In  the  long  siimnier  twilight  these 
same  sliadowg  grow  almost  oppressive  in  tlieir  signifi- 
canee.  Through  them  all,  memory  of  the  fearful''pa»t 
hove™  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  strange,  haunting 
charm,  —  indefinable,  uncanny,  yet  still  a  charm,— 
which  distinguishes  Campfield  from  the  rank  and  file 
of  New  England  villages. 

The  community,  however,  wai  a  world  in  itself 
withaworhl's  harassing  problems  underlying  that  pre- 
valent serenity  which  impressed  the  passing  stranger. 
Straggling  off  towards  Morgan's  Comer  there  had 
sprung  up  "  a  bad  end,"  where  congregated  the  less 
fortunate  class  that  is  to  be  found  in  all  communities; 
where  intemperance  .ind  lawlessness  were  not  un^ 
known ;  where  the  men  were  lazy  and  shiftless,  the 
women  diahearteno.!,  ovorburdene«l  with  care,  amid 
their  swarms  of  children  whose  future  concerned  aU 
who  stopped  to  consider  it.  The  propensity  of  New 
England  to  hunt  up  abuses  for  amendment,  that  Re- 
form may  never  sleep,  tnit  proceed  almost  in  perpetual 
motion,  was  here  met  halfway.  Morgan's  Comer,  in 
plain  sight,  enforced  contcmjjlation ;  one  might  be 
momentarily  forgiven  for  not  seeking  oUcure  delin- 
quencies elsewhere. 

Dorothy  had  given  time  and  thought  to  "  the  bad 
end  "  iu  the  past ;  surviu;,'  upon  committees  and  labor- 
ing individually  to  sow  the  seeds  of  aspiration  there. 
The  neighborhood  clubroom,  established  for  rest  and 
recreation  of  tlie  women,  was  due  to  her  suggestion. 
She  had  helped  to  employ  idle  hands  in  basket-making 
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or  carpet-weaTing,  and  by  finding  a  market  for  the 
native  producta  to  turn  the  work  to  practical  account. 
The  commerce,  to  be  sure,  was  on  no  very  exten»ive  scale, 
but,  at  first,  it  had  been  more  than  reasonably  success- 
ful. Then  doubts,  differences  of  opinion,  discussions, 
even  open  quarrels  had  arisen  ;  and  the  harmoniiing 
of  conflicting  elements  had  not  always  proved  an  easy 
task.  Through  all  these  fluctuations,  however,  thanks 
to  the  persistence  of  Miss  Ashley  and  her  associates, 
the  good  work  was  kept  alive,  and  it  still  went  on. 

When  the  exhilarating  effect  due  to  the  return  was 
over,  there  came  a  reaction  of  which  Dorothy  soon 
grew  conscious,  tliough  she  imperfectly  comprehended 
the  cause.   The  days  were  longer  than  of  old;   the 
round  of  occupations  was  singularly  limited,  while 
native  interest  in  its  own  reformation  had  certainly 
flagged.  New  problems  concerning  it  presented  them- 
selves one  after  another.  Walking  home,  one  after- 
noon,  after  a  long,  discouraging  attempt  to  solve  some 
of  them  at  a  committee  meeting,  it  seemed  to  her  that 
they  had  talked  against  time,  arriving  at  no  result. 
Her  opinion  had  been  set  aside.  She  was  of  no  mortal 
use.  They  could  settle  these  questions,  or  leave  them 
unsettled,  exrctly  as  well  without  her.  She  could  not 
go  on  foreve-  in  this  way,  making  her  whole  life  a 
futile  consideration  of  schemes  for  petty  local  improve- 
ment.  The  very  sound  of  the  word  "charity"  was 
almost  distasteful  to  her ;  she  would  not  permit  her- 
self to  be  identified  solely  with  it.  As  matters  tended, 
she  stood  in  positive  danger  of  losing  her  grip  on 
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everything  el«e,  for  ilow  transformation  into  a  kind 
of  charitable  machine.  The  prospect  was  odious. 
Surely,  lifa  ought  to  include  more  enlivening  power 
than  that! 

A  narrow,  green  lane  ran  down  by  the  side  of  the 
Ashley  place  toward  the  river,  and  Dorothy  turned  off 
that  way  to  prolong  her  walk.  It  led  to  the  old  vil- 
lage  graveyard  on  the  river-bank.  The  acre  of  ground, 
long  disused,  but  well  cared  for,  shaded  by  fine  trees 
and  bright  with  flowers,  had  outlived  its  burden  of 
grief,  like  all  such  sanctuaries  when  time  and  nature 
have  mellowed  them.  The  associations  of  its  quaint 
headstones  and  worn  inscriptions  were  no  longer 
keenly  sad,  but  of  the  gentlest  melancholy,  suggesting 
only  what  enviable  repose  had  befallen  these  early  set- 
tiers  in  the  ideal  spot  where  they  had  sunk  to  sleep. 
A  memorial  of  dangers  past  and  trijvls  nobly  borne, 
ending  in  eternal  peace,  it  enshrined  for  Dorothy  all 
the  finer  traditions  of  Campfield.  She  loved  especially 
one  comer  of  it  down  by  the  river,  where  under  a 
spreading  elm  tree  she  could  sit  and  watch  the  cur- 
rent glide  along  at  her  feet,— a  place  of  rest  and 
silence,  sacred  to  the  past,  in  all  schemes  for  improve- 
ment mercifully  overlooked,  unaltered. 

To-day,  however.  Miss  Ashley  seemed  to  carry  with 
her  into  this  favorite  retreat  the  restlessness  of  the 
present,  its  cares  and  its  disturbances.  She  could  not 
forget  the  trivial  narrowness  of  the  local  controversies. 
The  gentle  flow  of  the  river  reminded  her  that  its 
ever  broadening  oourse  swept  down  to  cities  and  the 
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world.  She  longed  to  be  borne  away  with  it,  if  only 
to  other  cares  that,  at  least,  would  be  of  wider  scope ; 
but  no  sooner  was  the  longing  admitted,  than  she 
became  vexed  at  her  own  dissatisfaction,  and  sought 
to  account  for  it.  She  was  tired,  she  supposed  ;  bored, 
she  knew ;  morbid,  perhaps,  dwelling  more  upon  her- 
self than  was  habitual  or  wise.  What  could  be  the 
matter?  Had  her  short  term  of  life  in  town  made  old, 
simpler  forms  of  it  distasteful?  Did  she  crave  the 
whirling  vortex?  If  so,  she  would  do  better  to  join 
forces  with  her  uncle,  who  was  off  in  two  days  for 
Newport,  to  set  the  seal  upon  his  recovery.  She  had 
declined  with  thanks  his  invitation,  which,  of  course, 
could  be  reconsidered.  Why  not?  No!  She  did  not 
need  excitement.  She  preferred  to  stay  in  Campfleld 
which  she  loved.  That  last  attempt  at  explanation  was 
preposterous.  It  had  been  a  hot  day,  —  a  rasping  one, 
no  more,  no  less,  —  and  the  conditions  had  oppressed 
her.  Now  that  the  sun  was  getting  low,  already  she  felt 
better.  She  must  go  home  and  make  ready  for  her  op- 
posite neighbor,  old  Mrs.  Ludlam,  who  was  coming  in 
to  tea. 

She  took  the  shorter  way  out,  turning  down  by  a 
marble  headstone,  which  always  had  for  her  a  strange, 
irresistible  interest,  since  it  bore  her  own  name.  That 
earlier  Dorothy  Ashley  had  belonged  to  a  remote 
branch  of  the  family,  now  extinct,  had  died  unmarried 
at  twenty-five,  and  had  slept  there  in  that  angle  of 
the  path  for  more  than  sixty  years.  Probably  there 
were  none  alive  who  could  recall  her  looks.  According 
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to  tradition,  she  had  lived  aU  her  short  life  in  Camp- 
field,  — a  life  without  reproach.  Beyond  this  vusue 
remembrance  she  had  become  a  name  upon  a  monu- 
ment, no  more;  but  the  name  was  a  good  one,  carved 
in  imperishable  marble.  Always,  in  passing,  her  name- 
sake lingered  a  moment  with  reverent  sympathy,  long, 
ing  to  know  more  of  her  predecessor  than  was  here 
recorded.  She  had  received  from  this  source  a  direct 
inheritance ;  for  there  had  been  no  other  Dorothy  in 
the  family,  and  her  own  mother,  liking  the  name  and 
its  associations,  had  chosen  it  for  her.  They  had  buried 
her  mother  in  the  new  cemetery  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  town;  but  often  in  life  she  must  have  passed  this 
way,  and  stopped  at  this  same  corner.  The  thought 
made  it  for  Dorothy  a  spot  doubly  sacred. 

To-day,  a  cobweb  trailed  over  the  inscription,  and 
there  were  fallen  leaves  in  tlie  grass.  Dorothy  knelt 
to  brush  them  all  away,  and  sighed  as  she  read  once 
more  the  name  and  dates.  "  How  limited  that  life  !  " 
she  thought;  "here,  in  this  dull  place  for  all  her 
days !  but  the  world,  since  then,  has  moved ;  we  know 
more  of  it,  demand  more  of  it;  perhaps  these  very 
limitations  made  her  aU  the  happier,  content  with 
little." 

As  she  walked  on,  she  soon  decided  that  no  one 
could  hope  to  be  happy,  nowadays,  after  the  manner 
of  a  former  generation.  Modern  problems  were  surg- 
ing up,  and  modern  thought  must  grapple  with  them, 
making  the  world  better  if  it  could,  even  though  it 
wore  itself  out  in  the  process.  So,  shifting  her  burden 
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of  perverse   nature  from  her  own  shoulders  to  the 
broader  ones  of  the  age  in  which  her  lot  was  cast,  she 
came  up  into  the  village  street,  to  find  her  old  friend, 
Mrs.  Ludlam,  in  the  act  of  crossing  it.  Here  was  a 
case  in  point,  aptly  confuting  these  new-formed  theo- 
ries. Her  neighbor,  a  widow  and  childless,  had  en- 
countered more  than  her  share  of  trial  and  disappoint- 
ment ;  yet  had  lived  all  troubles  down,  harking  back 
in  her  field  of  life  to  the  simplicity  of  childhood.  So 
far  as  one  could  judge,  contentment,  placid  and  serene, 
defined  her  condition.  Yes,  but  she  had  grown  old. 
That  explained  her.  "With  age,  a  softening  haze  must 
come  over  the  landscape,  blotting  out  the  horizon. 
When  the  senses  were  mercifully  blunted,  one  would 
naturally  accept  what  came  nearest  to  the  hand,  with- 
out any  straining  of  the  eyes  or  racking  of  the  brains 
over  the  distant  prospect.  The  comfort  of  the  present ; 
the  past  a  half-forgotten  dream  tinged  with  the  hues 
of  sunset ;  the  future  behind  the  veil,  ignored,  inappre- 
ciable !  Truly,  that  would  be  the  peace  o,.  Arcady ! 
Throughout  the  visit,  across  the  tea-table,  with  envy 
never  felt  before,  Dorothy  contemplated  her  guest, 
purring  like  a  comfortable  cat,  all  amiability  and  sat- 
isfaction. If  only  she,  too,  could  just  be  old  ! 

In  this  downcast  mood,  which  recurred  intermit- 
tently during  the  next  few  days,  she  was  cheered  by 
a  letter  from  Alice  Orbitt  fixing  the  date  of  a  visit 
to  Campfield  that  had  been  under  consideration  be- 
tween them.  Her  arrival  followed  close  upon  Mr. 
Ashley's  departure  for  Newport,  giving  the  two  friends 
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a  clear  field  to  tliemselves.  There  was  never  anything 
morbid  about  "the  best  of  all  the  Orliitts,"  who 
seemed  now  in  unusually  high  spirits.  If  slie  found 
any  lack  of  these  on  Dorothy's  part,  she  took  care 
not  to  mention  it.  In  their  walks  and  drives  together 
she  made  sunshine  in  shady  places ;  hand  and  glove 
with  all  the  neighbors  in  no  time,  she  became  a  cheer- 
ing influence  throughout  the  village,  welcomed  heartily 
wherever  she  went ;  bringing  also  a  fresh  point  of 
view  to  bear  upon  some  of  the  debatable  problems, 
with  an  occasional  quiet  word  of  suggestion  both 
sound  and  tactful.  Her  interest,  easily  aroused,  was 
always  keen ;  her  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  refresh- 
ing to  all  who  came  within  hailing  distance  of  it. 
She  dealt  with  these  new  conditions  as  if  none  could 
be  more  eventful  in  her  life. 

During  tlie  visit  she  entertained  Dorothy  wit'  uch 
lively  gossip  of  town  friends  and  acquaintance.,  who 
were  far  removed  from  the  quiet  Campfield  ways.  Mr. 
Turner  had  gone  abroad,  presumably  to  rally  from  his 
latest  unsuccessful  affair  of  the  heart,  —  the  latest, 
not  the  last,  by  any  means !  The  Middleeots  had  given 
a  succession  of  house-parties  at  their  place  on  the 
shore,  to  one  of  which,  she,  heraelf,  was  asked,  but  had 
been  unavoidably  detained  at  home  by  guests  of  her 
own.  Did  Dorothy  know  that  the  same  energetic  lady 
talked  of  getting  up  a  semi-public  fete,  on  a  grand 
scale,  for  h»  t  charity  in  the  early  autumn  ?  Some 
sort  of  a  re  ,rident  lawn-party,  it  was,  with  special 
features,  and  in  costume.  Probably,  the  vast  idea  had 
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worn  her  out ;  since  she  had  suddenly  sped  away  with 
Mr.  Middlefot  to  the  Montelair  Inn,  not  a  dozen  miles 
off  in  this  very  neighborhood,  for  a  fortnight  of  rest 
and  change.  Even  the  so-called  indefatigable  leaders 
of  fashion  were  human,  like  the  rest  of  us.  The 
women,  that  is  to  say,  —  the  men  were  different.  Mr. 
Hyatt  and  Mi'.  Trent  were  V9ry  much  in  evidence,  — 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  just  as  usual.  And  Mr. 
Ives  — 

"  And  Mr.  Ives  I "  It  was  not  long  before  Dorothy 
observed  the  freqiiant  recurience  of  this  name  in  Miss 
Orbitt's  chronicle  of  experience,  —  always,  as  she 
remembered  afterward,  with  a  note  of  admiration. 
At  first,  she  assented  in  a  general  way  with  easy  cor- 
diality to  opinions  concerning  his  good  looks,  agreeable 
manners,  and  unassuming  force  of  oharacte»-.  Yes, 
he  showed  marked  ability,  and  she  believed  that  he 
was  distinguishing  himself,  as  Alice  said,  in  the  house 
of  Ashley  and  Company.  Then,  becoming  a  little  tired 
of  hearing  Aristides  called  the  Just,  half  suspecting, 
too,  that  the  frequent  introduction  of  his  name  might 
be  artfully  premeditated,  she  grew  more  guarded  in  her 
replies :  reluctant  to  confide,  determined  not  to  betray 
herself,  changing  the  subject  abruptly.  As  Alice  at 
once  took  the  hint,  easily  following  her  lead,  the  vague 
suspicion  of  a  hidden  motive  gradually  died  away.  In 
the  end  her  decision  was  that  Alice's  speech,  entirely 
artless,  revealed  a  personal  interest  in  Mr.  Ives,  of 
whicL,  as  yet,  the  speaker  was  unaware.  Was  there  a 
corresponding  interest  on  his  part?  Dorothy  idly  won- 
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dered.  Since  nothing  in  all  Alice's  talk  indicated  that, 
or  any  approach  to  intimate  relations  between  the  two, 
the  wonder  like  the  suspicion  died  away.  Alice  had 
the  gift  of  seeing  others  at  their  best,  and  never  hesi- 
tated to  express  her  liking.  Keraembering  this,  one 
need  not  consider  her  present  mild  enthuuiasms  too 
seriously. 

Her  visit,  in  due  course,  came  to  an  end,  and  on 
the  last  morning  Dorothy  drove  with  her  to  the  sta- 
tion. When  the  train  drew  up,  Alice  found  her  seat 
in  it,  and  leaning  out  of  the  window  received  last 
messages  of  remembrance  for  several  of  their  friends ; 

to  which  Dorothy  appended  sportively : 

"  And  not  forgetting  Mr.  Hyatt  and  Mr.  Trent,  of 
course,  dear  I  " 

"  And  Mr.  Ives?"  Alice  flashed  back,  with  a  gleam 
of  misihief  in  her  eyes,  as  the  train  began  to  move. 
Whereupon,   unhesitatingly,  Dorothy  returned  in 
the  same  jesting  spirit :  — 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Ives,  too,  by  all  means  ! " 
Joke  as  it  was,  she  had  not  meant  to  be  drawn  into 
saying  just  that.  The  last  car  rushed  by,  and  she  stood 
alone  upon  the  platform,  looking  after  it  in  smiling 
wonderment.  Then  she  drove  toward  home,  still  idly 
wondering. 

She  turned  into  Main  Street,  and  perceived,  afar 
off,  a  victoria  and  pair  which  she  failed  to  identify  as 
it  gradually  drew  nearer.  "  Strangers  in  town  ! "  she 
thought.  Then,  presently,  the  horses  stopped  at  her 
own  gate ;  and,  hurrying  on,  she  alighted  in  time  to 
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welcome  Mrs.  Middlecot,  who,  having  arisen  as  she 
declared  at  daybreak,  thus  descended  upon  her  from 
the  distant  Montelair  Inn. 

"JThough,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  hadn't  an  idea  ot 
coming  here, — I  thought  it  much  too  far !  "  confessed 
that  enterprising  lady.  "  I  drove  over  to  the  Falls  to 
call  upon  Mrs.  Sterritt,  this  lovely  morning ;  but  she 
had  gone  away  for  the  day,  —  and  finding  you  were 
only  a  short  four  miles  farther,  I  just  came  on.  What 
an  enchanting  spot !  You  know  I  have  never  been  in 
Campfield." 

Dorothy  at  once  took  possession  of  her  for  an  in- 
definite number  of  hours.  The  horses  must  rest,  of 
course ;  and  the  return  drive  would  be  far  more  com- 
fortable in  the  late  afternoon.  To  these  hospitable 
schemes  Mrs.  Middlecot  readily  assented,  settling  down 
in  good  country  fashion  to  spend  the  day. 

The  unexpected  guest  was  in  holiday  mood,  delighted 
with  all  she  saw  as  they  strolled  through  the  village 
before  luncheon ;  and,  afterward,  over  the  table,  at 
her  merriest,  by  turns  receptive  and  communicative, 
she  commented  shrewdly  upon  the  way  of  the  world 
as  she  descried  it,  eager  to  impart  her  knowledge,  yet 
not  forgetting  that  Dorothy  must  have  an  individual 
point  of  view  which  it  would  be  worth  while  to  know. 
Wanting  to  know  was  always  the  amiable  weaknf^ss 
of  Mrs.  Middlecot,  which,  making  her  a  good  listei  a, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  charm  of  her  light  con- 
Tersation. 

Two  small  matters  in  which  she  sought  enlightenment 
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hovered  at  the  back  of  her  mind  that  Hiiinnior  after- 
noon. Upon  hearing  that  Alice  Orbitt  had  just  left 
Campfield,  it  became  easy  to  intro<Iuce  the  first,  namely, 
a  pleasant  wonder  whether  tlie  new  interest  of  Mr. 
Ives  in  the  Orbitt  fatiiily  might  not,  as  she  expressed 
it,  lead  to  something. 

"  You  see,  my  dear,  he  seems  to  be  quite  devoted. 
They  take  long  walks  together,  as  I  happen  to  know  ; 
and,  the  other  day,  when  I  invited  her  to  West  Cove, 
she  had  friends  coming  at  home.  There  was  only  one 
friend,  —  Staunton  Ives, —  and  he  came .'  It  would  n't 
be  so  bad  a  match,  would  it? — if  it  were  reallv  to 
be." 

So  Mrs.  Middlecot  chattered  on,  gkd  to  find  that 
her  companion  rose,  as  it  were,  to  the  interesting  sug- 
gestion, and  readily  discussed  its  possibility.  Possible, 
however,  not  probable,  was  Dorothy's  final  word  about 
it ;  though,  even  as  she  professed  sc  much,  her  remem- 
brance of  Alice's  frequent  allusions  to  Mr.  Ives  almost 
seemed  to  reverse  the  scales  of  judgment ;  but  she 
made  no  retraction,  and  loyally  withheld  the  import- 
ant bit  of  evidence  which  might  well  have  confirmed 
Mrs.  Middlecot's  surmises.  The  affair,  if  affair  it  could 
be  called,  was  Alice's.  Why  should  she  betray  her  by 
citing  those  chance,  incautious  words?  Possible,  not 
probable,  therefore,  her  own  last  word  remained.  It 
was  the  only  admission  she  would  make ;  and  with  it, 
in  the  end,  Mrs.  Middlecot  apparently  agreed. 

The  other  mild  wonder,  clouding  for  the  moment 
Mrs.  Middlecot's  brain,  intimately  concerned  Dorothy 
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hersulf,  and  thuH  could  otdy  be  broii(;lit  up  by  indirec- 
tion. Having  discovered  through  a  hn]i])y  accident, 
which  had  enabled  her,  as  she  expreued  it,  dramati- 
cally "  to  get  back  at  him,"  that  her  former  lover 
and  sharply  cynical  antagonist,  Humphrey  Kelton, 
carried  in  his  pocket  a  likeness  of  Miss  Ashley,  — 
delighvful  circumstance,  signifying  admiration  at  least, 
if  nothing  deeper,  —  Mrs.  Middlecot  longed  to  ascer- 
tain if  there  were  any  correspondent  feeling,  deep  op 
otherwise,  on  Miss  Ashley's  part ;  not  by  any  method 
BO  crude  as  to  tell  Dorothy  of  the  photograph  incident 
with  feigned  artlessness  and  watch  its  effect  upon  her. 
No ;  the  merest  hint  of  this  would  only  put  her  on  her 
guard,  and  defeat  its  purpose.  That  little  secret  might 
better  rest  where  it  was.  She  had  cleverly  stabbed 
Kelton  in  the  back  with  it ;  her  stiletto  wound  would 
rankle  long,  and  she  need  not  irritate  him  further. 
No,  indee<l,  not  at  all !  Her  curiosity  must  be  satisfied 
by  surer  and  less  obvious  means. 

The  very  simple  plan  she  devised  was  merely  to 
speak  Helton's  name,  as  if  with  no  premeditation 
whatever,  and  study  the  impression  produced  by  that 
cursory  reference.  This  was  not  so  easy  as  it  seemed, 
and  she  spent  some  time  in  beating  about  the  bush  ; 
feeling  that  the  name  should  present  itself  casually 
and  unexpectedly  without  apparent  effort  to  lug  it  in. 
Meanwhile,  she  talked  of  many  things,  particularly  of 
her  prospective  charitable  fete,  after  a  leading  question 
from  Dorothy,  who  remembered  that  Alice  Orbitt 
had  spoken  vaguely  of  such  a  scheme. 
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Tlie  fete !  Ob,  ye»,  the  fvtu !  Ou  hur  Kruumli  at 
West  Cove,  in  coHtuinc,  for  the  Orphan  Induittrieii! 
Public  annouuvement  would  aocn  be  made,  with  a 
h>n);  list  of  patroues!i«!4,  and  an  •  omiited  well.  The 
period  fixed  upon  wan  Freueh,  -  iute  LouIh  Quinze 
and  early  Louis  Seize,  —  plenty  of  latitude  there  I 
The  pantomime  troupe  of  the  Folies  Nouvelles,  coming 
out  from  Paris  to  tour  the  country,  hod  been  secured 
for  a  preliminary  performance,  —  a  lovely  little  thing 
in  the  style  of  Fragonard.  She  had  found  a  perfect 
place  for  that,  —  a  small  natural  amphitheatre  down 
by  the  sea.  It  wag  this  profeesional  feature  that  had 
delayed  all  until  autumn  ;  for  the  troupe  would  not 
reach  our  shores  until  about  the  first  of  September. 
Soon  after  that  it  was  to  he, —  between  the  tenth  and 
fifteenth,  probably. 

A  little  idea  of  her  own  was,  perhaps,  the  '<est  of 
all,  if  she  did  say  it,  —  that  of  reproducing  .umber 
of  personages  out  of  history  with  great  accuracy  of 
detail.  Mrs,  Sterritt,  for  instance,  had  promised  to 
do  Madame  du  Barry;  she,  herself,  was  studying  Marie 
Antoinette ;  Mr.  Middleoot  had  chosen  Cagliostro.  She 
had  many  others  in  mind,  was  busy  looking  up  point-,, 
to  compare  them  with  fa'ies  and  figures  of  all  her 
friends,  and  had  thought  of  Turgot  for  Mr.  Ashley,  — 
distinguished  financier,  my  dear,  quite  in  character  I 
And,  —  here,  Mrs.  Middlecot,  suddenly  seeing  her 
way,  proceeded  cautiously  ( i  follow  it. 

After  the  drawing  of  other  fancied  parallels,  in  which 
Dorothy,  amused  by  the  game,  took  an  active  pan, 
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Mrs.  MiiMUicot  iloclarwl  that  ahe  wa»  in  search  of  a. 
Voltiiire;  tliey  inimt  havoone.of  roiirse.  His  iileal  npre- 
gt^iitative  existed,  if  the  man  coiiUl  only  be  persuaded, 
but  the  diffleiilty  was  to  get  hiui.  Now,  wliat  diil  Doi- 
otliy  think  ?  Would  there  be  any  use  iu  trying  for 
her  unele'i)  queer  friend,  Mr.  Kelton  ? 

The  well-aimed  shaft  struck  the  gold  only  to  reliound, 
leaving  behind  it  no  perceptible  impression  ;  for  Doro- 
thy, with  a  mild  ghrug  of  disdain,  answered  unhen- 
itatingly  that  in  her  opinion  Mr.  Kelton  was  sure  to 
refuse  point-blank  any  such  retpiest.  Of  course,  her 
uncle  vould  be  willing  tr  make  the  demand,  if  Mrs. 
Middliicot  desired  him  to  do  so  ;  but  that  would  simply 
be  time  wasted,  since  Mr.  Kelton's  refusal  was  likely 
not  only  to  be  immetliate  and  final,  but  also  profanely 
emphatic. 

Never,  in  reality,  having  counted  upon  Kelton's  aid 
for  a  single  instant,  Mrs.  Middlecot  at  once  recognized 
the  soundness  of  these  remarks.  Neither  in  the  mat- 
ter nor  the  manner  of  them  could  she  detect  any  sign 
of  tenderness,  or  even  of  "acoming-on  disposition." 
She  had  applied  her  test,  proving  under  it,  to  her 
omplete  sati.faction,  that  Dorothy's  attitude  of  mind 
remained  normal,  with  no  feeling  toward  Mr.  Kelton 
other  than  one  of  indifference.  So  much  the  better ! 
She  mentally  congratulated  herself  both  upon  her  own 
cleverness  and  the  pleasing  result  thereby  demon- 
strated. 

Later  she  drove  away,  declaring  her  day  to  have 
been  more  than  delightful,  and  charging  Dorothy  to 
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return  to  town  in  time  to  help  her  in  the  kit  -iruiitt. 
rations  for  the  fi'te. 

"  There  are  so  many  hooks  and  eyes,  —  loose  ends,  I 
mean,  always  to  tie  up ! "  the  said  at  parting.  "  Iteniem- 
ber,  I  count  upon  you  for  my  Princesse  do  Lamballe ; 
you  're  to  And  me  another  Voltaire,  too,  if  you  can  ! " 
And  to  do  her  best  upon  all  these  essential  points 
Dorothy  promised  with  a  reassuring  smile. 

The  afternoon  had  flown,  under  the  diversion  of 
that  exaggerated  im|)ortance  which  Mrs.  Middlecot 
attached  to  trivial  things.  One  thing,  however,  upon 
which  her  visitor  had  dwelt  somewhat  'nsistentlv, 
appeared  to  Dorothy  less  trivial,  the  mort  le  consid- 
ered  it.  Its  increasing  weight  oppressed  L.,-,  until  she 
strove  by  arguing  with  herself  to  lighten  the  load. 
Why  should  she  find  cause  for  uneasiness  in  the  ap- 
parently progressive  intimacy  of  Staunton  Ives  and 
Alice  Orbitt,  even  though  that  should  progress  so  far 
as  to  result  in  the  most  intimate  rektion  allotted  to 
human  existence?  What  did  it  matter?  Hatl  she  not 
dismissed  all  thought  of  that  rektion  for  herself?  She 
ha<l  turned  away  her  accepted  suitor,  had  shut  the 
door  and  left  him  alone  in  the  dark.  Yes;  but  he  had 
refused  to  go.  According  to  his  word,  he  would  wait 
outside,  within  call,  for  a  lifetime  if  need  be,  always 
the  same,  unchanged,  hoping  for  her  change  of  heart. 
A  man  so  sure  as  that,  surely,  ought  to  know  his  own 
mind. 

Well,  but  if  he  had  not  known  it?  AVhat  more  nat^ 
ural,  after  all,  than  that  his  own  heart  should  change 
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through  time  and  circumstance?  That  must  he  the 
meaning  of  this  new  interest  which  all  signs  seemed 
to  prove  reciprocal.  Men  were  fickle,  of  course,  — 
proverbially  so ;  witness,  the  poets  and  the  sages !  She 
could  not  hope  to  hold  one  of  the  restless  sex,  enslaved 
in  outer  darkness,  forever  and  a  day.  Tliat  would  be 
folly  ;  but  in  so  short  a  time  to  waver  and  recant !  She 
had  thought  better  of  him  than  that. 

Once  again,  what  could  it  matter  ?  She  had  taken 
the  wrong  man  for  the  right  one,  and,  upon  awaken 
ing  to  the  fact,  had  found  him  wanting  and  rejected 
him,  —  properly  enough.  Why  should  it  vex  her  that 
he,  in  turn,  had  awakened  to  the  fact  that  she  was 
the  wrong  woman,  and  had  found  the  right  one,  who 
wanted  what  she  did  not?  In  that  case  her  vexation 
would  make  her  unreasonable,  ridiculous,  a  very  dog  in 
the  manger.  No,  she  was  not  that!  It  must  be  merely 
his  inconstant  disposition,  a  sense  of  disappointment 
in  him  that  annoyed  her  upon  general  grounds.  She 
took  a  large  view,  and  despised  masculine  weakness 
wherever  she  detected  it.  That  explained  all.  Any- 
thing  else  was  inconceivable.  Yet  it  was  strange,  in- 
deed, how  the  frailty  of  all  mankind  beset  her.  She 
grew,  in  fact,  bitterly  annoyed  by  it ;  and,  while  refus- 
ing to  admit  her  likeness  to  the  fabled  dog  in  the 
manger,  she  found  herself,  none  the  less,  upon  general 
grounds  ridiculous,  unreasonable. 
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The  long  summer  burned  itself  out  at  last ;  and  on 
the  tenth  of  September  Dorothy  came  back  to  town 
to  pass  a  few  days  in  the  oasis  with  the  Canterburyg 
before  opening  her  uncle's  house.  Mr.  Ashley  wrote 
that  there  need  be  no  hurry  about  this;  for,  though 
now  strong  as  an  ox,  he  meant  to  play  invalid  awhile 
longer  aud  should  not  return  until  October.  He  had 
notified  Mrs.  Middlecot  that  absence  would  prevent 
his  taking  part  in  her  Masque  of  Orphans,  as  he  play- 
fully described  it ;  but  he  had  gent  in  a  subscription 
to  the  cause  which  would  mitigate  the  pangs  of  disap- 
pointment.  Furthermore,  he  urged  Dorothy  to  make 
herself  resplendent  in  the  costume  of  the  Prinoesse  de 
Lamballe,  for  which  all  bills  were  to  be  sent  to  him. 
If  she  failed  to  look  her  best  in  a  dress  that  outshone 
all  others,  he  should  be  much  dissatisfied. 

Dorothy  laughed  at  these  injunctions,  so  like  her 
uncle  and  wholly  manlike,  as  she  declared.  Did  he  sup- 
pose for  one  instant  that  in  these  matters  she  could 
compete  successfully  with  Mrs.  Middlecot  as  Marie 
Antoinette,  or  her  friend,  Mrs.  Sterritt,  as  Madame 
du  Barry,  or  any  other  of  a  dozen  high-stepping  dames 
whose  names  and  titles  were  recorded?  Why,  even 
Mrs.  Canterbury,  entering  the  lists,  might  easily  have 
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distanced  her ;  if  only  that  good  soul,  habitually  reso- 
lute, now  after  much  wavering  had  not  weakly  decided 
that  she  would  rather  hear  about  it  all  afterward  than 
take  the  trouble  to  go ! 

The  fete  was  fixed  for  the  afternoon  of  the  seven- 
teenth. During  the  week  that  intervened,  Dorothy  flew 
back  and  forth,  feverishly  assisting  Mrs.  Middlecot 
in  those  final  adjustments  which  were  deemed  essen- 
tial to  success.  She  brought  back  glowing  reports  of 
progress.  West  Cove  was  at  its  best,  and  the  public 
showed  more  than  the  requisite  eagerness.  Nearly  all 
tickets  were  sold.  The  two  hemicycles  of  historic  men 
and  women  had  been  carefully  rehearsed  and  were 
grouped  superbly.  The  pantomime  would  have  a  per- 
fect setting.  All  must  go  wonderfully,  if  only  the 
weather  were  fine ! 

In  spite  of  her  enthusiasm  and  apparent  devotion 
to  these  preliminaries,  occasional  contradictory  signs 
in  Dorothy's  behavior  denoted  that  some  of  the  ex- 
citement at  least  was  forced.  At  times,  she  became 
strangely  silent,  preoccupied  even  ;  often,  even  when 
her  spirits  were  at  the  highest,  her  eyes  had  a  tired 
look.  "  She  is  worn  out,  —  no  wonder ! "  Mrs.  Canter- 
bury thought ;  and,  thankful  that  the  fete-day  was  so 
near,  decided  to  prescribe  thorough  rest  after  it.  Then, 
keenly  aroused,  studying  the  symptoms  carefully,  she 
began  to  wonder  if  Dorothy's  fatigue  were  wholly  phys- 
ical ;  thence,  passing  swiftly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
poor  child  had  something  on  her  mind.  Yes,  it  might 
well  be;  since  even  Goff  had  noticed  that  Dorothy 
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V  9  not  quite  herself,  and  had  said  so  in  the  watches 
Oi  he  night.  "Nonsense!"  had  been  her  sharp  re- 
plj  -o  him.  "She  is  bored  to  death  with  this  Orplian 
business;  that's  aU!"  Goff  was  just  a  man,  — just 
Goff ;  if  she  encouraged  him  in  vague  suspicions,  his 
mind  might  get  working ;  in  an  absent,  incautious  mood 
he  would  be  sure  to  come  out  with  something  injudi- 
cious. The  less  said,  the  better,  at  present.  She  would 
keep  her  own  counsel  scrupulously  until  the  proper 
moment;  there  might  be  nothing  in  it,  after  all ;  yet, 
struggling  thus  to  conquer  her  own  suspicions,  Mrs.' 
Canterbury  remained  unconvinced,  at  heart  disqui- 
eted. 

What  could  the  matter  be  ?  With  the  strain  of  Mr. 
Ashley's  iUness  weU  over,  there  was  nothing  obvious 
to  trouble  Dorothy  in  the  least.  Mrs.  Canterbury's 
thought  leaped  at  once  to  unrequited  love ;  but  of  that, 
hitherto,  she  had  seen  not  the  smallest  sign.  It  had 
been  her  secret  hope  that  Staunton  Ives,  whom  she 
particularly  liked,  might  detach  himself  from  the  back- 
ground,  come  to  the  front  and  prove  acceptable.  That 
combination  would  have  pleased  her  mightily ;  but,  in- 
stead  of  that,  she  found  him  cold  and  colorless,  lack- 
ing hopelessly  in  self-assertion.  She  had  longed  to  do 
something  about  it,  to  stick  pins  into  him,  to  spur  him 
on ;  but  then,  Dorothy  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  "offish  " 
with  him,  whenever  they  met  in  her  presence.  How 
could  the  poor  fellow  help  holding  back,  if  she  treated 
him  in  that  way  ? 

After  all,  he  was  one  of  many  among  Dorothy's 
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young  men.  Unless  he  were  the  Hght  one,  —  and  it 
certainly  began  to  look  as  if  he  were  not,  —  there  was 
no  sort  of  use  in  worrying  about  him  longer,  since 
tastes  could  neither  be  r /jcounted  for,  nor  created  out  of 
the  whole  cloth.  Dorothy,  probably,  was  interested  in 
some  one  else,  who  did  not  dream  of  the  happy  circum- 
stance ;  in  which  case,  the  spurs  might  be  applicable 
in  that  direction,  as  yet  unknown.  It  now  became  Mrs. 
Canterbury's  duty,  as  she  conceived  it,  to  verify  this 
last  surmise  and  determine  the  true  north,  so  to  speak, 
if  there  was  one,  letting  the  subsequent  course  of  her 
ingenuity  and  common  sense  depend  upon  verification 
or  discovery. 

Hoping  by  tactful  means  to  induce  a  confidential 
disclosure  in  some  favoring  moment,  Mrs.  Canterbury 
found  it  wisest  to  postpone  action  until  the  fete  was 
over,  when  Dorothy,  who  was  to  pass  the  night  before 
and  the  night  after  it  with  Mrs.  Middlecot,  would  have 
returned  to  quiet  life.  So,  on  the  sixteenth,  ignoring 
Bjrmptoms,  she  "  heartened  up "  her  guest  to  the  ut- 
most, helped  her  in  packing  with  many  a  good  wish 
for  success,  and  watched  her  drive  away  cheered  into 
spirits  so  buoyant  that  the  weather  prospects  seemed 
to  be  the  deepest  consideration  upon  her  mind.  In 
this  respect  the  forecasts  were  most  encouraging,  and 
the  morning,  when  it  dawned,  bore  them  out.  Never 
was  a  finer  autumnal  day.  As  it  proceeded,  Mrs. 
Canterbury  repented  her  lack  of  energy,  and  wished 
she  were  treading  the  lawn  at  West  Cove  in  eighteenth- 
century  costume,  under  the  cloudless  sky.  It  really 
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would  have  been  worth  the  trouble,  if  only  to  keep 
an  eye  upon  Dorothy,  and,  perhaps,  discover  things! 

Her  mind  dwelt  upon  these  lost  festal  possibilities, 
public  and  private,  all  the  afternoon.  When  Mr. 
Kelton  dropped  in  at  tea-time,  she  reproached  him 
for  not  buying  a  ticket.  Had  he  not  heard  that  he 
was  particularly  wanted  for  the  part  of  Voltaire  ?  No  ; 
certainly  not,  he  assured  her.  They  knew  better  than  to 
suggest  his  lending  himself  to  any  such  nonsense  ;  as 
well  ask  Goff  to  pose  as  Louis  Quinze !  Then  he  con- 
demned fiercely  what  he  called  the  ingenious  wasteful- 
ness of  fashionable  charity  schemes.  If  all  the  money 
squandered  upon  costumes  in  this  case,  for  instance, 
had  been  simply  handed  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Orphan  Industries,  how  much  more  the  cause  would 
have  profited. 

"Yes,  but  it  wouldn't  have  been  handed  over, 
don't  you  see!  "  returned  Mrs.  Canterbury,  promptly 
rallying  to  defend  the  subtle  feminine  methods  of 
finance.  "  Here  they  get  something  for  their  money, 
or  think  they  do  ;  they  have  to  be  enticed;  you  can't 
wrench  it  out  of  'em.  Why,  if  I  had  gone  to  you  with 
a  subscription-book,  you  would  have  smile<l  politely, 
an''  shown  me  the  door.  Come  now, wouldn't  you?" 
"Most  assuredly,  I  should!"  laughed  Kelton, 
taking  to  the  door,  himself.  "  But  then,  I  'm  no  cri- 
terion.  What  have  I  to  do  with  orphans  or  orphans 
with  me?" 

"  Nothing ;  more  's  the  pity ! "  she  called  after  him, 
as  he  departed. 
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The  morning  newspapers  of  the  following  day 
devoted  to  the  benevolent  enterprise  much  valuable 
space,  emphasized  by  head-liues  employing  every  ad- 
jective of  enthusiasm  current  in  the  journalistic 
vocabulary.  The  fete  had  been  unique,  resplendent, 
superb,  and  sumptuous  in  its  efPects,  —  a  dazzling  tri- 
umph. The  amazing  skill  of  the  French  dancers  in 
their  pantomime  was  pronounced  incomparable.  Then 
came  a  descriptive  list  of  costumes,  copiously  minute ; 
accurate,  too,  if  one  could  judge  by  the  report  of  the 
Frincesse  de  Lamballe,  —  the  only  dress  which  Mrs. 
Canterbury  had  seen.  She  procured  all  the  accounts 
and  studied  them  with  such  care  that  she  soon  knew 
most  of  the  details  by  heart.  The  minuet  danced  by 
the  "  Royal  Group,"  so-called,  with  Mrs.  Middlecot 
as  the  Queen,  —  in  rose,  of  course,  bepowdered,  be- 
plumed,  bepatched,  —  especially  interested  her.  Mr. 
Staunton  Ives  had  figured  as  the  Comte  de  Fersen, 
Miss  Alice  Orbitt  as  Madame  Royale.  It  must,  in- 
deed, have  been,  af  one  reporter  declared,  a  dream  of 
regal  days  j  and  the  Orphan  Industries  were  enriched 
by  thousands !  She  wondered  whether  Humphrey 
Kelton  would  sniff  at  that ! 

Later,  bringing  with  her  an  afterglow  of  the  car- 
nival, came  Dorothy,  enthusiastic  as  the  best  of  the 
printed  notices,  and  far  more  satisfactory  from  the 
intimate  point  of  view  of  Mrs.  Canterbury,  who  felt 
after  the  first  half-hour  of  uninterrupted  radiance  as 
if  she  had  seen  everything  her:  'Ai.  Then  followed  her 
comments  and  her  questionings,  —  the   latter  innu- 
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merable.  But  Dorothy  cheerfully  answered  them  all, 
reviewing  the  subject  in  the  same  lively  manner  a 
,jcond  time,  when  MisB  Kitty  Colt  ran  round,  as 
she  said,  just  for  five  minutes  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea ; 
in  fact,  deliberately  to  settle  down  for  a  long  visit, 
wherein  Miss  Ashley's  powers  of  description  were 
thoroughly  tested.  In  Miss  Colt's  case,  the  comment 
and  inquiry  that  ensued  leaned  to  the  professional 
side  of  things  and  were  supplemented  by  reminiscence 
of  a  long.forgotten  past.  These  new-fangled  dancers 
and  their  pretty  pantomime  must  be  worth  seeing, 
of  course;  but  she  remembered  certain  Viennese 
children  who  were  famous  in  the  forties  and  fifties. 
And  then,  Fanny  Elssler !  She  had  danced,  as  only 
Rachel  could  act.  Ah !  if  you  young  people  had  lived 
then  1  And  Miss  Colt,  thanking  Heaven  she  was  old 
enough  to  remember  and  not  too  old  to  forget,  went 
home  happy  in  her  newly  acquired  knowledge  which 
brought  her  up  to  date,  but  sighing,,  too,  over  dates 
more  memorable.  There  were  giantesses  in  those 
days! 

After  the  excitement,  the  reaction!  The  next 
morning,  Dorothy  awoke  with  a  severe  headache  and 
kept  her  room  all  day.  On  the  following  one  she  was 
up  and  about,  but  with  a  very  mild  interest  in  the 
day's  events,  absorbed  in  something  which  induced 
the  now  familiar  silences,  the  distressing  air  of  preoc- 
cupation. "  She  looks  as  if  she  were  preyed  upon !  " 
Mrs.  Canterbury  thought ;  and,  resolving  to  "  get  at 
it,"  with  a  recurrence  of  her  old  suspicion,  she  entered 
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systematically  upon  a  probing  process.  At  a  conveni- 
ent opportunity  she  harked  back  to  the  fete  and  to 
Dorothy's  young  men,  vhether  present  or  absent  from 
it.  To  allay  possible  distrust,  she  began  with  Staunton 
Ives,  whom  she  knew  best  among  them  all;  for  whom 
it  was  therefore  natural  enough  that  she  should  in- 
quire particularly ;  of  whom,  too,  as  she  now  recol- 
lected, Dorothy  had  said  little  on  the  day  of  her  return. 
That  might  mean  something,  though  probably  it 
didn't! 

Dorothy  seemed,  at  once,  unconsciously  to  enter 
the  trap.  Mr.  Ives  ?  Oh,  yes  !  He  was  Count  Fersen, 
in  a  becoming  dress,  —  blue-and-white,  she  believed. 
He  had  danced  in  the  Royal  Minuet,  as  she  had 
done,  —  only  that  she  was  in  the  other  set ;  there  had 
been  eight  couples  i:.  all,  and  her  partner  was  that  nice 
Mr.  Dallas  from  Delaware,  —  Dellwer,  he  called  it, — 
a  house-guest  of  Mrs.  Middlecot.  She  and  Mr.  Ives 
had  joined  hands  in  the  dance  when  their  turn  came, 
but  had  hardly  met  at  aU,  before  or  after.  Strange, 
that?  Oh,  nol  not  in  the  least,  among  so  many.  He 
had  gone  away  with  the  Orbitts,  staying  with  them 
overnight,  presumably.  Why,  Alice  was  his  partner  in 
the  dance,  of  course  ;  she  thought  she  had  mentioned 
that ;  and  why  was  Mrs.  Canterbury  so  especially  in- 
terested in  Mr.  Staunton  Ives? 

"  Because,  my  dear,  I  'm  so  especially  fond  of  him," 
that  lady  hastened  to  reply.  "  Mr.  Ives  has  scored  a 
hit,  as  Kitty  Colt  would  say,  in  this  family.  My  hus- 
band thinks  he  is  a  remarkably  fine  fellow,  sure  to  go 
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far  and  do  tremendous  things.  He  made  '  the  great 
refuaal,'  Goff  lays,  whatever  that  meant,  and  proved 
hii  itrengtli  of  character  by  iticking  to  the  last  that 
fitted  him.  '  The  eighth  wise  man ! '  he  calls  him ;  so 
I  suppose  there  were  only  seven  before,  though  who 
they  are,  I  can't  tell  you ;  but  do  you  know,  I  've  had 
a  fancy,  my  dear,  that  perhaps,  some  day,  Mr.  Ives 
and  you  —  " 

Here,  Mrs.  Canterbury  broke  off  abruptly,  feeling 
that  she  had  gone  far  enough,  if  not  too  far ;  but  Dor- 
othy laughed  the  suggestion  lightly  away.  And,  having 
passed  that  fear,  the  grand  inquisitor,  pursuing  her 
crafty  scheme,  plunged  recklessly  on  to  Mr.  Hyatt, 
Mr.  Trent,  Mr.  Drake,  and  other  of  the  young  men 
whom  she  knew  by  sight  or  hearsay,  with  all  her  fac- 
ulties intent  upon  the  unconscious  victiui,  as  each 
name  was  spoken ;  eliciting,  however,  no  clue  that  ap- 
peared to  her  in  the  smallest  degree  significant. 

Thus  ended  the  first  investigation  in  discouraging 
defeat.  Mrs.  Canterbury  helplessly  left  the  important 
matter  hanging  in  the  air,  for  the  time  being.  She 
would  try  again,  of  course,  and,  by  hook  or  crook,  find 
a  lead  to  follow  up.  Could  there  be  a  charm  to  conjure 
with  in  "  that  nice  Mr.  Dallas  from  Delaware,"  of 
whom  she  had  never  heard  before.  Here  was  a  new 
idea.  She  must  sleep  on  that,  and  think  it  over ;  yet, 
"  pockety  dark  "  she  called  the  prospect  now. 

Proverbially,  the  darkest  hour  is  that  before  the 
dawn,  and  Mrs.  Canterbury  had  reason  now  to  recall 
the  time-worn  adage.  With  the  dawn  came  an  unex- 
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peoted  and  all-powerful  ally  iu  the  ihape  of  that  week'i 
rumber  of  the  *'  Loophole,"  —  the  well-known  looial 
chroniole,  iuued  in  New  York,  to  which  Mn.  Canter- 
bnry  wai  a  faithful  lubicriber.  Indeed,  *h(  wae  i>o- 
cuswmed  to  tay  that  she  got  all  her  newt  from  it; 
and  though  the  news  wa«  neither  weighty  i  i  substance 
nor  in  style  profound,  the  paper  certainly  contrived  to 
deal  comprehensively,  if  superficially,  with  what  many 
worthy  people  were  discussing  at  the  moment.  It 
presented  always,  to  be  sure,  one  solid  article  by  an 
expert  writer,  —  well  worth  reading,  as  all  readers 
agreed,  whether  they  read  it  or  not.  The  rest  was 
composed  of  trifles,  personalities,  shreds  of  gossip, 
cleverly  combined  to  catch  the  eyes  of  those  walking 
within  the  cabalistic  circle  of  fashion,  or  just  without 
it,  —  in  either  case,  a  contingent  fairly  profitable,  from 
its  tendency  to  ignore  other  companionship  in  its  pro- 
gress through  the  world ;  and  that  no  such  possible 
purchaser  might  escape,  there  were  always,  of  pleas- 
antly conjectural  authorship,  seven  unsigned  letters 
from  seven  important  cities  of  our  Republic.  In 
short,  it  belonged  to  a  kind  of  Oriental  bazaar  among 
newspapers,  heaped  with  glittering  trash,  revealing 
occasionally  a  remnant,  as  the  collectors  say,  "of 
value." 

Mrs.  Canterbury  opened  the  "  Loophole,"  that  morn- 
ing, at  a  long  description  of  the  "  Dustries,"  as  the  great 
Chilworth,  who  had  been  detailed  to  "  cover  "  Mrs. 
Middlecot's  festival,  facetiously  designated  it.  A  hur- 
ried  reading  convinced  her  that  the  article  wa*  very 
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well  done,— "the  best  yetl"  ihe  thought.  At  that 
moment,  Nancy,  tlie  maid,  paued  the  door  with  Dor- 
othy'* breakfast-tray.  She  called  her  back,  and  turn- 
ing down  the  leaf, —  the  only  one  ihe  had  seen, 

sent  the  paper  up  with  he  coffee  and  the  muffins. 
"  Tell  her  to  read  that,"  she  directed ;  "  I  know  she 
will  enjoy  it."  Then,  half  an  hour  Uter,  eager  to  pass 
judgment  upon  Chilworth's  discriminating  perform- 
ance, she  went  upstairs,  herself,  to  knock  at  Dorothy's 
door. 

There  being  no  answer  at  first,  she  knocked  again, 
more  vigorously.  "  May  I  come  in  ?  "  she  asked.  The 
reply,  perceptibly  delayed,  was  faint,  scarcely  audible: 
"Just  a  minute,  please ! " 

She  waited,  accordingly,  a  full  minute  which 
■eemed  still  longer,  perplexed,  impatient,  somewhat 
annoyed ;  then,  at  the  signal,  went  on  into  the  room. 

The  dark  shades  had  been  partially  lowered  ;  and 
Dorothy  sat  in  a  low  ohair  with  her  back  to  the  source 
of  such  light  as  they  admitted.  She  wore  a  loose 
wrapper,  hastily  flung  about  her ;  the  newspaper  lay 
on  the  floor  in  a  crumpled  heap ;  the  breakfast-tray 
stood  on  the  table  at  her  side,  hardly  touched,  as  Mrs. 
Canterbury  saw  in  the  first  glance. 

"  Good-morning,  dear !  I  sent  up  the '  Loophole,' " 
she  began,  as  she  crossed  the  threshold ;  "  and  came 
to  see  —  " 

There  the  remark  stopped  ;  for  in  her  second  glance 
she  dimly  perceived  that  Dorothy's  eyes  were  red  and 
swollen. 
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"Why,  my  dear,  what  is  it?  Wh«f»tLe  matUr?" 
■ha  urged. 

"  Nothing;  nothing  at  all!"  Dorothy  aisured  bar; 
•nd  then,  inuoniiitently,  burst  into  tears. 

"  You  poor  child  I  What  is  the  matter  ?  Tell  me  I " 
insisted  Mrs.  Canterbury,  moved  almost  to  tears  her- 
self at  the  piteous  spectacle.  "  You  have  been  out  of 
sorts  for  days ;  do  you  think  I  have  n't  seen?  " 

Drawing  up  a  chair,  she  sat  at  Dorotliy's  side,  and, 
changing  her  tactics,  asked  no  questions,  but  devoted 
herself  to  soothing  this  violent  sorrow  until  the  par- 
oxysm should  have  passed;  in  spjte  of  it,  strangely 
relieved  at  the  thought  that  the  crisis  had  come,  at 
last.  It  could  only  be  a  question  of  time  now ;  now 
she  must  surely  know. 

In  fact,  it  was  not  long  before  Dorothy,  respond- 
ing to  sympathy,  murmured  between  her  sobs  i  "  The 
letter.  —  the  letter  in  the  paper  1 " 

Divining  at  once  that  it  must  be  the  Boston  cor- 
respondent whose  barbed  arrow  had  sttuck  the  hidden 
wound,  Mrs.  Canterbury  caught  up  the  "  Ijoophole," 
and,  tumiug  to  the  Seven  Cities,  found  her  own  in 
its  proper  place.  It  was  represented  by  the  usual  con- 
tribution without  signature,  but  generally  attributed 
to  the  fluent  pen  of  Miss  Nora  Gill. 

"  What  can  Nora  have  been  saying  ? '  dhe  wondered, 
running  through  the  page,  whereon,  not  unnaturally, 
the  writer's  personal  impression  of  Mr>.  Middlecot's 
"  event "  formed  the  chief  topic.  Here  were  light, 
playful  allusions  to  many  of  the  company,  —  some  of 
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tham,  intlwd,  not  too  good-natured,  —  but  none  that 
teamed  likely  to  have  diitresiied  Mim  A*bley,  whoM 
appoaranoe  wai  dwelt  u|)ou  iu  tkttering  termi. 

Stay,  what  was  thin  ? 

"Tb«  initiated  o'jierred  with  interest  the  marked 
attentioni  of  a  certain  young  nobleman  in  blue-and- 
■ilver  to  one  of  the  latlius-in-waiting  attached  to  the 
Royal  Group.  The  uninformed,  who  may  be  curious, 
will  not  have  long  to  wait  for  the  solution  of  my  ten- 
der enigma ;  since  I  hear  authoritatively  that  the  ap- 
proaching union,  for  some  time  anticipated,  of  this 
sympathetic  couple,  so  conspiuuoun  in  the  highest  so- 
cial circles,  will  soon  be  announced  formally  to  the 
world.  Who  knows  ?  This  may  be  the  least  among  the 
happy  consequences  of  the  gala  day.  Doubtless,  there 
are  others  I  " 

"  Yes ;  that 's  Nora ! "  thought  Mrs.  Canterbury, 
looking  back  at  an  official  list  of  the  principal  cos- 
tumes, to  verify  her  recollection. 

"Mr.  Staunton  Ives:  Comte  de  Fersen, — blue- 
and-white,  with  silver  trimmings." 

He  had  danced  in  the  Royal  Group ;  not  with  Dor- 
othy, but  with  Ah'se  Orbitt  Did  this  needle  point  to 
the  true  north,  indeed? 

Still  in  doubt  whether  or  not  the  guess  were  a  shrewd 
one,  she  tested  its  value  by  feigned  assurance.  Hand- 
ing the  paper  to  Dorothy,  she  said,  confidently :  — 

"  Tb  .t's  it,  —  I  see,  —  Staunton  Ives ! " 

Dorothy  turned  upon  her  a  startled  look. 

"  Why,  Aunt  Lois  I  How  did  you  know  ?  " 
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"  There,  —  there !  Nobody  else  has  dreamed  of  it, 
Dorothy,  dear ;  but  now  that  I  know  so  much  and  have 
kept  it  to  myself,  tell  me  all  about  it,  do ! " 

At  this,  Dorothy  broke  down  again  completely;  but 
in  a  few  minutes  she  recovered  herself  and  proceeded 
calmly  to  tell  the  whole  story.  Beginning  with  the  en- 
gagement, she  described  the  overwhelming  fear  that 
had  led  her  to  break  it  o£E  within  forty-eight  hours ; 
through  what  strange  after-phases  she  had  passed ;  how 
curiously  she  had  learned,  as  if  in  a  nightmare,  of  her 
uncle's  wish ;  how  she  had  been  irritated  by  that  and 
by  the  praises,  echoed,  reechoed,  forever  ringing  in 
her  ears,  of  the  man  whom  capriciously  she  had  re- 
jected ;  how,  still  determined  never  to  reconsidei  an 
irrevocable  conclusion,  she  fought  against  herself,  irri- 
tated once  more  by  her  own  obstinacy ;  until,  alone  at 
Campfield,  when  with  apparent  change  of  heart  he 
had  made  an  intiraate  friend  of  Alice  Orbitt,  she  had 
suddenly  awakened  to  the  fact  that  her  discarded  lover 
was  the  man  she  really  loved.  Yes ;  it  was  he,  and  no 
other,  —  there  never  could  be  any  one  else !  How,  pre- 
paring to  write  to  him,  to  recall  him,  she  had  discov- 
ered that  it  was  then  too  late.  What  might  have  been 
foreseen  had  happened.  Tired  of  waiting  in  the  dark 
for  a  sign  that  never  came,  he  had  gone  over  to  the 
enemy,  —  that  is,  to  her  friend,  Alice ;  and  everybody 
knew,  everybody  spoke  of  their  probable  engagement; 
it  was  almost  certain  that  they  were  engaged  already ; 
and  Alice  was  over  head  and  heels  in  love  with 
him  I 
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Surprised  beyond  measure  at  these  revelations  of 
what,  without  her  knowledge,  had  been  going  on  "di- 
rectly under  her  nose,"  as  she  silently  reflected,  Mrs. 
Canterbury  might  have  posed  for  duplicity  itself,  so 
calm  was  she !  As  calm  as  if  such  intimate  confidences 
of  thrilling  interest  were  items  of  hei  daily  experience. 
Only  at  the  end  did  she  let  herself  go  a  little,  trying, 
by  way  of  comfort,  not  to  make  too  light  of  the  matter, 
nor  yet,  as  it  were,  too  dark. 

"  This  is  very  sad,  my  dear ;  very  dreadful ;  but  there 
may  be  some  terrible  mistake.  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"As  sure  as  I  can  be.  I  have  been  with  them  at 
the  rehearsals,  —  have  watched  them  for  days." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  that  Alice  is  in  love  with 
him  ?  Has  she  told  you  so  ? 

"  No ;  now  she  hardly  mentions  his  name ;  but  you 
have  only  to  see  the  two  together  to  understand.  Her 
looks,  her  eyes !  She  never  takes  them  off  him  for  a 
single  instant !  Oh,  she  loves  him,  you  may  be  sure 
of  that !  Sure  ?  I  know ! " 

Mrs.  Canterbury,  after  a  thoughtful  moment,  spoke 
as  if  thinking  aloud.  "  Alice  may  have  caught  him  on 
the  rebound,  of  course ;  but  I  don't  believe  it ;  and 
these  notions  of  yours,  Dorothy,  may  just  be  jealous 
fancies.  Now,  don't  shrug  your  shoulders  in  that  way, 
dear,  as  if  jealousy  were  out  of  the  question.  Its  germs 
are  everywhere,  and  there's  no  resisting  'em  when  thf 
fasten  on  you.  I  only  said  it  might  be  so.  In  any  case, 
there  is  but  one  thing  for  you  to  do.  You  must  call 
him  back ! " 
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Dorothy  started.  "  What  do  you  mean,  Aunt  Lois? 
If  they  are  engaged — " 

"That  makes  no  difference.  If  so,  it's  a  second 
thought  of  his,  —  and  second  thoughts  are  by  no  means 
best,  whatever  the  proverb  calls  them,  in  affairs  of  the 
heart.  You  were  his  first  choice.  Didn't  be  tell  you 
that  in  so  many  words  ?  You  dismissed  him  because 
you  could  n't  help  it,  —  the  inatural  thing  to  do.  Now, 
you  are  convinced  of  the  error  of  your  ways,  —  that 's 
natural,  too !  Then  give  the  poor  fellow  a  chance  to 
correct  his  own  error,  if  he  has  made  one.  It 's  your 
duty  to  yourself,  to  him.  Write  directly,  and  call  him 
back !  That 's  my  advice,  which  you  must  follow." 

"  Even  if  he  has  offered  himself  to  Alice  Orbitt, 
and  if  she  has  accepted  him  ?  " 

"  Even  so,  my  dear.  One  of  two  things  must  happen  : 
either  he  will  admit  his  mistake  to  her,  —  to  you ; 
or  he  will  abide  by  his  second  choice,  and  you  must 
accept  the  consequences.  Yon  would  be  no  worse  off 
then,  than  now ;  but  it  is  you  whom  he  really  loves ; 
in  my  opinion,  whatever  is  happening  while  we  sit  here 
and  talk,  he  will  at  once  acknowledge  that." 

"  But  Alice,  —  it  would  make  her  miserable.  She 
loves  him,  remember  I  There's  no  doubt.  Aunt  Lois; 
ah,  if  it  were  n't  for  that  I  " 

"I  know;  I  understand,"  returned  Mrs.  Canter- 
bury, gently ;  "  but  poor,  dear  Alice,  after  all,  is  play- 
ing second  fiddle,  and  she  must  be  made  aware  of  it, 
—  the  sooner,  the  better.  You  can't  both  have  him, 
dear,  don't  you  see  ?  And  you  must  just  let  Alice  go. 
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The  point  is  that  you  have  changed  your  mind,  that 
he  has  the  right  to  be  told,  no  matter  what  comes  of 
it.  I  say  again,  write  to  him  directly  !  Now,  think  this 
over  as  long  as  you  like ;  then,  do  it !  There,  I  've  said 
my  say!" 

So  Mrs.  Canterbury  left  Dorothy  alone,  with  pious 
intent.  "  I  shall  say  no  more,  come  what  will ! "  she  con- 
cluded ;  a  1  went  about  her  household  duties,  curtly 
dismissing  the  subject.  It  would  not  down,  however, 
but  stood  at  the  back  of  her  mind,  a  grim  shadow, 
persistently  to  haunt  her.  "  Those  two  nice  girls !  " 
she  thought,  and  sighed ;  for  she  was  fond  of  them 
both,  and,  if  Dorothy's  assumption  were  well  grounded, 
one  of  the  two  was  bound  to  be  unhappy.  If  only  the 
child's  notion  about  Alice  were  really  what  she,  her- 
self, had  declared  it  to  be,  then  all  would  come  right; 
but  — 

"When  Dorothy  reappeared  in  the  little  world  of 
the  oasis,  there  was  a  kind  of  glow  about  her,  which 
seemed  to  show  that  the  confidence  had  done  her 
good.  She  was  light-hearted  and  merry,  outwardly,  at 
all  events.  Mrs.  Canterbury,  taking  the  cue  from  her 
and  asking  no  questions,  became,  outwardly,  her  coun- 
terpart ;  but  her  spirit  was  troubled  within  her ;  toward 
nightfall,  doubts  and  misgivings  went  careering  round 
in  it,  as  she  said,  afterward.  Was  her  advice  sound, 
or  unsound?  Had  Dorothy  taken  it  already?  If  not, 
would  she  take  it,  or  would  n't  she  ?  Who  should  ad- 
vise the  adviser,  and  stop  the  inconclusive  whirling  in 
her  tired,  troubled,  addled  brain  ? 
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Dorothy,  perhaps  afflicted  ic  a  similar  way,  with- 
drew to  her  chamber  early  in  the  evening,  after  a  de- 
monstratively cheerful  good-night.  Mrs.  Canterbury 
promptly  followed  her  example ;  and,  once  in  her  own 
quarters,  sough''  comfort  there  in  loose  attire ;  but  this 
brought  only  physical  relief.  An  hour  or  two  later, 
Mr.  Canterbury  foimd  her  still  up  and  wide  awake,  in 
mental  commotion,  pondering  gloomily,  with  wrinkled 
brow. 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  he. 

Her  face  cleared  with  a  sudden  gleam  of  hope. 
She  had  not  been  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  Goff  and  she 
were  one  1  His  point  of  view  might  have  some  value, 
—  she  had  not  considered  that.  At  any  rate,  it  would 
ease  her  mind  to  tell ;  that  was  what  she  needed  most 
to  do.  Without  a  word  of  warning  she  told  him  Dor- 
othy's story. 

It  seemed,  at  first,  to  unbalance  him ;  for  he  anno- 
tated her  account  with  frequent  exclamations. 

«  WeU,  weU !  Well ! !  WeU !  1  !  "  he  muttered,  with 
ever-increasing  emphasis.  At  the  end,  he  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  remarked  calmly,  critically :  — 

"  So,  when  she  could  have  him,  she  did  n't  want  him ; 
but  when  some  one  else  could  get  him,  she  decided 
that  she  had  wanted  him  all  along  I  If  that  is  n't  —  " 

"  N;)W,  GofF,  you  need  n't  tell  me  that  it 's  just  like 
a  woman.  Of  course  it  is !  She  could  n't  say  she  loved 
him  until  she  knew,  could  she?  She  did  what  was  en- 
tirely right  and  proper.  Any  woman  with  a  conscience 
would  have  done  the  same." 
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"Exactly ;  I  was  only  going  to  say  —  " 
"  Then  don't  waste  time  in  saying  it.  What  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  is  that  you  think  my  advice  is  justifl- 
able.  I  am  driven  to  distraction,  and  must  know." 

"  I  understand.  Well,  on  the  whole,  I  think  you 
have  mapped  out  the  situation  clearly ;  on  the  whole, 
wisely.  She  must  give  him  his  bearings  now,  —  that's 
only  fair,  —  and  let  him  steer  his  own  course." 

Mrs.  Canterbury  drew  a  long  breath,  in  her  turn. 
"Ah !  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  have  a  man's  point  of 
view!  I  almost  think  now  that  I  can  get  this  hor- 
rid, tangling  business  for  a  few  minutes  from  my 
mind." 

"  That '»  decidedly  the  best  thing  to  do.  Why  worry? 
You  are  cornering  your  horse,  have  driven  him  to 
water ;  let  him  drink ;  that  'a  his  affair.  If  there 's 
mischief  ahead,  it  won't  be  of  your  making." 
"  No,  to  be  sure  not." 

"  Then  go  to  bed,  and  sleep,  and  forget  him.  Poor 
chap !  hrt  's  a  little  like  the  donkey  in  the  fable,  between 
the  two  bundles  of  hay,  uncertain  which  to  choose, 
isn't  he?" 

"  Now,  Go£F,  he 's  not  a  donkey,  whatever  else  he 
isl" 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  call  him  by  that  name, 
or  by  any  but  the  best !  I  liked  him  first  baoauae  he 
had  the  good  sense  to  Ifi.rn  his  limitations;  and  now 
that  I  know  him  bettei,  I  like  him  more  and  more. 
He  has  courage,  resolution,  a  broad  mind.  He  will 
make  a  name  we  shall  all  be  proud  of, — I  can  see 
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that;    but,   as  to   Dorothy,  —  I   can't  see  that   so 
clearly  —  " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Goff  ?  '  As  to  Dorothy '  ?  " 

"You  have  cornered  her,  too,  —  led  her  to  tha 
water,  but  are  you  sure  that  she  will  drink  ?  " 

"  What  in  the  world  are  you  driving  at  ?  " 

"  Wait  a  bit !  Where  was  Dorothy  bom  ?  Do  you 
remember?" 

"Why,  in  New  England,  —  in  Campfield." 

"  Ah,  that 's  it,  Lois !  You  called  her,  just  now,  a 
woman  with  a  conscience.  Bom  in  New  England,  she 
has  inherited,  perhaps,  conscience  in  an  exalted  form. 
Most  of  us  are  made  in  that  way,  —  few  quite  escape 
the  infirmity." 

"  Well ;  what  then  ?  " 

"  Do  you  think  that  she  has  written  yet  the  letter 
which  you  suggested  ?  " 

"Probably  not,  —  yet.  I  expressly  urged  her  to 
take  time,  and  think  it  over." 

"  Precisely.  If  she  is  persuaded  that  Alice  Orbitt 
and  Statinton  Ives  are  engaged  to  be  married,  over 
that  letter  she  will  have  all  kinds  of  qualms  and  com- 
punctions. She  will  hesitate, —  keep  on  hesitatir^." 

Mrs.  Canterbury  smiled,  and  reflected  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  then  declared  emphatically :  — 

"  Well,  I  shall  make  her  do  it,  —  that 's  all ! " 

"  Very  good,"  he  returned.  "  Keep  your  eye  upon 
her.  I  only  wanted  to  warn  you  about  that,  and — " 

"  And  if  she  does  n't,"  his  wife  broke  in,  "  I  '11 
write  to  him,  myself  I " 
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"On  no  account!  That's  my  second^aming, -^ 
the  vital  one.  If  you  do  that,  sh,  ,,m  discover  and 
resent  it,  — throw  him  over,  definitively.  Beware  of 
further  mterferenoel  You  have  set  the  ball  roUing- 
kave  the  rest  to  them;  let  them  round  it,  finish  it 
themselves,  and  make  it  a  perfect  sphere ;  or  the  whole 
celestial  universe  will  go  to  pieces.  Hands  off'  I 
warn  you ! " 

Mrs.  Canterbury  laughed  heartily.  "You  are  a 
great  .rtist,  Goff!"  said  she;  "it's  as  if  you  were 
making  one  of  your  globes  with  those  sensitive  hands 
of  yours.  I  will  take  good  care  to  do  nothing  of  that 
sort,  you  may  be  certain.  I  have  done  all  I  can;  ex- 
cept just  one  thing  more,  if  it  comes  to  that." 
"And  what  is  'that'?" 

"To  seat  her  at  the  writing-table,  stand  over  her 
and  dictate  the  letter;  then,  hand  her  the  pen,  and 
wait  till  she  has  signed  it !  " 

"I  seel'-  laughed  Mr.  Canterbury:  "to  make  her 
drink  1  No  harm  there,  provided  that  she  acknowledges 
It  to  be  her  free  act  and  deed.  Here 's  the  clock  strik- 
ing twelve;  let  us  go  to  bed,  and  sleep,  now  that  we 
have  settled  the  fate  of  nations." 

Dorothy's  visit  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and,  as  the 
days  passed,  Mrs.  Canterbury,  in  the  grasp  of  the 
fixed  Idea,  watched  her  intently.  Having  formed  a 
resolve  not  to  torment  her  prematurely  with  inquiries 
or  even  remote  hints,  she  adhered  to  it,  — aU  the 
more,  from  a  conviction  that  Dorothy,  as  soon  as  the 
momentous  letter  was  written,  would  inform  her  of 
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the  fact.  Meanwhile  the  subject  dropped  altogether  j 
Dorothy  continued  uninterruptedly,  provokingly  cheer- 
ful ;  and  Mrs.  Canterbury  was  growing  desperate. 

The  last  day  came  and  went.  At  its  close,  she  could 
hold  out  no  longer ;  now,  at  last,  she  must  speak. 

The  weather  had  been  bleak,  autumnal,  chilly,  even 
for  September's  end  ;  a  storm  had  threatened  all  the 
afternoon,  and  about  tea-time  the  rain  began.  Mrs. 
Canterbury  stood  at  the  window,  looking  out  upon  it, 
and  shivered. 

"  Here '»  the  equinoctial,  at  last !  We  need  a  fire. 

Nancy,  light  it,  please,  and  bring  in  the  tea,  directly." 

When  this  was  done,  when  she  and  Dorothy,  alone 

together,  drew  up  gratefully  to  the  first  fire  of  the 

season,  Mrs.  Canterbury  spoke  again :  — 

"  If  this  is  really  the  equinoctial,  it  will  pour  all 
day  to-morrow.  You  won't  move  over  in  such  weather, 
dear,  will  you  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes;  why  not?  I  must,  you  know.  There  is 
so  much  to  do  before  Uncle  John  comes  back,  —  and 
I've  only  three  days  left." 

Mrs.  Canterbury  sipped  her  tea,  hitched  in  her  chair 
uneasily,  finished  the  cup,  set  it  down,  and  hitched 
again. 

"Now,  my  dear,  I  want  to  ask  you  something; 
you  '11  forgive  me,  won't  you  ?  Have  you  written  to 
Mr.  Ives?" 

Dorothy's  face  flushed,  and  a  look  of  constraint 
came  into  it ;  but  only  for  an  instant ;  in  the  next, 
she  looked  up  with  a  smile,  and  said :  — 
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•'Yes:  that  is,  no;  I  have  composed  the  letter,  but 
It  is  not  copied  yet.  I  mean  to  do  that  to-night,  and 
post  it  in  the  morning." 

"  I  am  very  glad,  dear.  It  must  have  been  a  hard 

letter  to  write,  of  course,  and " 

"Yes,  — I  made  it  so,  you  see,"  replied  Dorothy, 
quickly.  "  It  need  not  have  been  hard  at  all,  if  I  had 
only  seen  my  way  clearly,  at  first.  I  have  reduced  it 
row  to  the  fewest  possible  words,  —just  a  sign,  that 
is  all ;  but  he  will  understand." 

"  To  be  sure,  he  will !  One  word  wculd  be  almost 
enough.  Dorothy,  dear,  I  'm  delighted !  " 

And,  springing  up  impulsively,  Mrs.  Canterbury 
leaned  over  Dorothy's  chair,  and  kissed  her. 

Dorothy  made  an  affectionate  response ;  they  turned 
to  other  matters,  leaving  the  important  one  settled,  — 
very  easily,  as  Mrs.  Canterbury,  hoodwinked  by  a 
half-truth,  now  believed. 

The  matter  was  by  no  means  settled  then ;  nor  had  a 
settlement  been  reached  at  the  later  hour  when  Doro- 
thy, having  gone  to  her  room,  was  presumably  en- 
gaged in  making  a  fair  copy  of  her  letter ;  when  Mrs. 
Canterbury,  across  the  hall,  whispered  the  good  news 
to  her  husband,  and  received  his  congratulations  upon 
her  discreet  handling  of  the  difficult  case. 

The  difficulty,  plausibly  indicated  to  the  friendly 
counselor  and  accepted  by  her  as  an  obstacle  now  over- 
come, was  not  wholly  one  of  composition  on  Dorothy's 
part.  Perplexities  over  the  wording  of  the  letter  had, 
indeed,  from  time  to  time  occurred,  only  to  be  cleared 
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up  by  a  reduction  to  the  lowest  temii,  ai  honertly 
gtatpd.  But  the  underlying  cause  of  delay,  which 
Dorothy,  still  in  the  throes  of  irresolution,  hau  thought 
it  wise  to  withhold,  was  precisely  that  foreseen  in 
Goff  Canterbury's  discerning  study  of  her  character,  — 
namely,  a  grave,  obstinately  recurring  scruple  against 
writing  any  letter  to  Staunton  Ives  at  all. 

She  had  set  him  free ;  had  scouted  at  his  idea  of  a 
possible  reconsideration.  She  had  closed  the  door  upon 
that,  and  shut  him  out  alone,  as  it  were,  in  an  empty 
world.  She  realized  now  what  satisfaction  even  then 
must  have  lurked  in  the  thought  that  he  stood  there 
waiting,  —  ready  to  be  recalled  at  any  moment,  if  the 
spirit  moved  her.  The  world,  however,  was  not  empty, 
she  had  forgotten  that;  upon  those  silent  spaces  had 
intruded  the  figure  of   Alice  Orbitt,   sympathetic, 
kindly  always,  —  kindlier  far  than  she  found  herself 
to  be.  She  had  reckoned  without  Alice;  and  Alice 
had  fallen  in  love  with  him,  — of  that,  unhappily, 
her  mind  could  admit  no  doubt.  What  wonder  if  he, 
becoming  conscious  of  it,  had,  himself,  reconsidered, 
preferring  the  well-disposed  to  the  disdainful?  Every- 
V)ody  had  seen,  had  guessed  the  open  secret,  which 
she  in  her  blindness  was,  of  course,  the  last  to  know. 
What  right  had  she,  now,  to  interpose?  None  what- 
ever.   She  had  forfeited  the  right!   True;  but  then 
she  was  his  first  choice.   He  had  pledged   himself 
withou    reserve  to  constancy.  His  words  flamed  out 
upon  her  from  the  darkness,  as  if  written  in  letters 
of  fire;  they  were  indelible  to  her— to  him.  If  they 
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had  conquered  her  at  la«t,  had  he  not,  as  ibe  waa 
told,  the  right  to  know  7  Yea ;  but  there  atoud  Alice, 
and  Alice  waa  her  friend.  That  promise,  outlawed  by 
time,  he  might  well  consider  canceled,  and,  so  consider- 
ing, perhaps  he  had  already  broken  it;  he  could  not 
be  bound  by  it  forever.  To  rise  up  and  hold  him  to 
it  now  would  be  a  wrong  to  Alice  Orbitt.  No ;  she 
could  not  interfere ;  it  was  too  late.  She  must  keep 
silence,  let  things  takv  their  course,  and  be  forever 
miserable. 

Thus  she  reasoned,  ever  in  a  circle ;  at  the  very 
moment  of  fancied  resolution,  with  her  letter  of  recall 
composed  and  waiting  to  he  fairly  written,  letting  the 
ink  dry  upon  the  pen,  letting  the  pen  fall. 

It  is  ill  arguing  with  a  conscience  ;  above  all,  with 
that  rarefied,  super-subtle  essence  of  the  inward  mon- 
itor,—  a  New  England  one  I 

Locked  in  her  room,  that  night,  witn  the  rising 
storm  buffeting  the  window-panes,  Dorothy  once  more 
got  the  worst  of  the  argument.  It  was  late,  and  she 
was  tired ;  she  would  put  off  writing  until  the  morn- 
ing. Her  mind  would  be  clearer  then. 

It  was,  indeed,  the  equinoctial ;  increasing  during 
the  night,  howling  in  the  morning  furiously,  wiih 
blasts  of  wind  and  sheets  of  rain.  Mrs.  Car  torbury, 
toasting  her  toes  at  the  grate  under  the  Copley  por- 
trait, waited  for  Dorothy  to  come  down,  and  hop^d 
that  though  the  carriage  was  ordered  she  would  ooun- 
tormand  it.  She  might,  at  least,  stay  on  until  after- 
noon. 
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In  dne  coune,  Dorothy  appearod,  draHed  for  her 
•hort  journey  aoroM  the  town,  with  herimall  handbag 
upon  her  arm.  Her  trunk,  upctairt,  was  packed  nnd 
ready.  Mm.  Canterbury  law  that  ihe  wa»dete.mine<l 
to  go,  nuule  no  attempt  to  diwuade  her  ;  but  gave  her 
a  peculiar,  penetrating  look,  which  Dorothy  could  not 
Ignore,  and  at  once  interpreted.  Opening  the  little  bag, 
■he  took  out  a  lealed  letter  addressed  to  Staunton  Irei. 

Holding  this  up  —  "Do  you  Ma  ?  "  she  laid ;  "  it  ii 
written  1 " 

Mr».  Canterbury  clasped  her  hands  in  delight. 
«  Good  ! "  she  returned  ;  "  let  me  send  Nancy  out 
with  it  to  the  oomer." 

"  In  all  this  rain?  On  no  accounti  There's  a  box 
at  Unde  John's  door,  you  know.  I  will  post  it  there." 

"  Good ! "  cried  Mrs.  Canterbury  again,  "  My  du.  i , 
I  can't  tell  you,  —  I  am  so  thankful  I  " 

Dorothy,  smiling  at  her  earnestness,  dropped  the 
letter  back  into  the  open  bag. 

"  What  poor  sa  inttrument 
May  do  ■  nobl*  dood  I " 
At  that  moment,  Nancy  opened  tl    door  and  made  a 
signal  to  her  mistress. 

"  The  butcher  1  "  said  Mrs.  Canterbury,  laughing. 
•'I  won't  be  gone  two  seconds  1"  And  she  followed 
Nancy  out  into  the  kitchen. 

Left  alone,  Dorothy  looked  down  at  the  bag,  and 

was  about  to  clasp  it ;  but,  rising  with  the  opportunity 

unexpectedly  granted,  a  wave  of  the  old  irresolution 

swept  over  her.  She  paused  in  the  simple  act,  with 
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her  hand  upon  the  ohup ;  he.itoted  an  instant  longer  : 
then  took  out  the  letter,  flung  it  into  the  flaming 
coali,  and  snapped  the  clasp  triumphantly. 

Mrs.  Canterbury's  seconds  multiplie.1  into  minutes, 
though  hanlly  more  than  Ave  of  them.  When  she 
came  back,  however,  the  carriage  was  at  the  door,  the 
trunk  strapped  behind,  and  covered.  There  was  no- 
thing  left  for  her  to  do  but  speed  the  parting  guest 

"  WeU  ;  it  is  done  I  "  she  cried,  ex^dtantly,  with  a 
flnal  wave  toward  Dorothy,  as  the  carriage  rolled  away. 

While  she  spoke,  behind  her  back,  the  last  im- 
palpable  ashes  of  the  soul-tormenting  letter  whirled 
up  into  the  chimney-fumes. 


XX 
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Cektaw  hiU^wellers  of  that  remote  time  stiU 
kept  up  the  pleasant  habit  of  an  early  morning  walk 
around  the  Common  in  spring  and  autumn.  The  dis- 
tance was  called  a  mile  and  a  quarter  by  the  outer 
sidewalk  which,  together  with  the  fence,  then  remained 
on  all  five  sides ;  or  just  a  mile,  following  the  inner 
red-gravel  pathway  of  the  malls,  —  in  either  case,  an 
excellent  tonic  appetizer. 

Boston  Common  was  a  primitive  breathing-place  in 
those  days;  without  monuments,  other  than  its  eagle- 
headed  drinking-fountains,  unhygienic  and  obsolete  ; 
without  pavements,  without  asphalt.  The  protective 
wooden  rails  about  the  larger  grass-plots  were  need- 
lessly crude  ;  the  seats  —oblong  granite  blocks,  or  un- 
backed benches  sheathed  with  zinc  —  were  hard,  cold, 
comparatively  few  and  far  between,  iU  adapted  to 
lounging,  yet  calmer,  more  inviting  resting-places  than 
those  of  to-day,  for  many  immemorial  trees,  huge  in 
girth,  shading  quiet  spots  unfrequented,  have  been  re- 
placed by  newer  growth ;  and  the  whole  histc-ic  reserv- 
ation had  a  refreshing  detaehment  then  which  induced 
the  contemplative  to  linger  where  only  the  idle  loiterer 
—  overmuch  of  him  — now  sprawls  listlessly.  T  affio 
had  not  then  encroached  upon  its  borders ;  transport- 
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ation  had  aot  underr  .In,  ,1  it ;  tk-  rattle  and  clang  of 
thoroughfares,  far  olf,  v.  s  .odu.ed  to  a  vague,  in- 
defimte  murmur.  Now,  awkwardly  curtaQed,  defaced 
by  decorative  incongruities,  it  is  still  open  t«  the  air 
and  light,  and  serves  its  present  purpose  of  trampin". 
ground  for  the  swarming  multitudes  that  overrun  it"- 
but  Time,  the  leveler,  and  Improvement,  his  workin--' 
mate,  have  obliterated  lines  long  familiar,  swept  earfv 
associations,  one  by  one,  away.  Hand  in  hand  with 
these  went  fair  proportion,  symmetry  well  ordered 
simple  stateliness  and   natural  dignity,  _aU  assets' 
of  the  "good  old  colony  times  "  squandered,  never  to 
be  regained. 

.J}1  °"''°«"M='''Ie  charm  had  not  dissolved  on 
that  fine  October  morning  when  Humphrey  Kelton 
came  down  the  steps  at  the  upper  end  of  Park  Street 
for  his  constitutional  stroll.  The  sky  was  clear,  a 
light  breeze  rustled  in  the  branches  overhead,  before 
him  ran  a  gentle  scurry  of  fallen  leaves.  He  took  the 
Park  Street  Mall,  walking  briskly,  breathing  the 
fresh  air  with  a  glow  of  satisfaction.  There  were  few 
stirring  at  that  hour,  and  he  rejoiced  in  the  shining 
solitude;  but,  as  he  turned  the  Tremont  Street  cor- 

T'uv  T:  ?''''  °"^  "^  *^^  ^'S  «1™«  °«ar  the  gate, 
the  blind  dealer  in  cigars,  a  picturesque  grav  figure 
setting  his  stall  in  order.  Recognizing  the  ^tep  of  a 
friendly  customer,  the  man  smiled  and  nodded  Kel- 
ton stopped  a  moment  to  bid  him  good  morning,  buy 
a  superfluous  box  of  matehes  and  rattle  smaU  chan4 
down  upon  the  glass  counter.  Th     "  " 
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the  wide  lower  mall,  where  the  elm  trunks  in  a  triple 
row  towered  above  him  like  cathedral  pillars.  Here 
the  world  was  waking  up,  and  he  found  more  life 
and  movement,  yet  still  no  one  whom  he  knew ;  until, 
at  the  farther  end,  where  he  turned  westward  by  the 
graveyard  rails,  the  white-haired  guardian  of  the 
peace,  upon  his  morning  round,  alert,  keen-eyed  yet 
benignant,  keeping  order  chiefly  by  his  presence, 
greeted  him  cheerily  as  they  met  and  passed. 

Kelton,  pausing  to  look  after  this  dignitary,  smiled 
at  his  trig,  uniformed  importance,  his  complacent,  au- 
thoritative bearing.  "  The  god  of  the  playground,  —  " 
he  thought ;  "  serene  in  splendid  isolation,  his  cares 
are  few  on  this  Elysian  fleUl." 

On  he  walked,  entering  the  long  vista  of  the 
Charles  Street  Mall,  where  no  one  but  an  old  apple- 
woman,  crouching  into  place  for  the  day,  was  yet  in 
sight ;  pursuing  his  way  to  the  very  end  of  it  entirely 
alone;  and  so  began  the  last  stage  of  his  prescribed 
course,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  malls,  —  that  easy 
incline  following  at  a  lower  level  the  slope  of  Beacon 
Street,  where  the  graceful  American  elms  drooped 
their  natural  arches,  as  cleanly  cut  as  if  clipped  into 
regularity.  Near  the  top  of  the  mall,  a  painter  had 
planted  his  easel,  and  was  hard  at  work.  Kelton, 
coming  up,  stopped  to  inspect  the  choice  of  subject, 
the  treatment  thereof.  The  stranger  welcomed  him 
pleasantly,  and,  encouraged  by  an  appreciative  com- 
ment, as  he  worked,  talked  on. 

He  was  sketching  the  level  bit  of  the  upper  mall  be- 
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yond  him,  with  the  Tioknor  house  and  its  distinguis)iing 
colonial  portico  in  the  background. 

"  Glad  you  think  I  can  do  it !  "  said  he ;  "  just  a 
hint  for  my  own  advancement,  not  for  the  market. 
These  things  go  before  you  know  it.  Look  at  the 
Hancock  house !  Luckily,  I  caught  that ;  and  now  it 's 
up  the  spout,  demolished  into  dollars.  This  house  has 
character,  distinction,  —  quite  enough  to  damn  it ;  it 's 
bound  to  go,  too,  in  the  wink  of  an  eyelash,  and  who 
the  devil  cares?  And  that  row  of  English  elms,  the 
finest  trees  in  the  place,  —  none  finer  anywhere ! 
They  '11  neglect  'em,  hack  'era  down,  uproot  'em,  wipe 
'em  out ;  see  if  they  don't!  City  Fathers  1  We  have  n't 
any,  —  we  're  orphans  all  of  us  !  Brought  up  by  hand, 
browbeaten  by  a  pack  of  destroying  angels !  That  'a 
what  they  are !  " 

Kelton  c^uckled  over  this  outburst  of  congenial  bit- 
terness. "  So  you  have  '  done '  the  Hancock  house," 
he  replied.  "  I  should  like  to  see  how  you  have  done 
it.  May  I?" 

The  painter  whisked  about,  gave  him  a  long 
searching  look,  then,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
resumed  his  work. 

"  I  don't  know  why  not,"  he  drawled  in  answer  ; 
"  but,  mind  you,  it 's  not  for  sale.  Come  to  my  place, 
any  day,  after  three.  Number  ten.  Laurel  Court,  in 
the  north  light,  at  the  back  of  the  hill.  Every  one 
knows  me  there.  Ask  for  '  Old  Mortality,'  —  it's  the 
name  I  go  by.  That  will  fetch  me,  if  you  lose  your 
way." 
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Again  Kelton  chuckled.  "  Halt,  friend,  and  give 
the  countersign  !  "  said  he  ;  "I '11  remember  it  1  " 
And,  thanking  this  odd  new  acquaintance  for  the 
favor  thus  accorded,  he  passed  on. 

"'Old  Mortality,'  — in  the  north  light  I"  here- 
peated.  "  There  the  laurel  flourishes." 

He  had  gone  but  a  few  yards  when  down  the  flight 
of  steps  on  his  left,  just  in  advance  of  him,  came  a, 
g'rl's  figure,  recognizable  at  once  as  Miss  Alice  Or- 
bitt's.  She  did  not  see  him,  but  turning  up  the  mall, 
walked  on  ahead  at  a  moderate  gait, — evidently,  like 
himself,  out  merely  for  a  morning  stroll. 

Curiously  enough,  she  happened  to  be  the  one  per- 
son in  all  the  town  whom  Kelton,  at  the  moment,  was 
rathtj  disposed  than  otherwise  to  meet ;  yet  so  strong 
a  hold  upon  him  had  his  habit  of  reserve,  that  in- 
stinctively, at  first,  he  slackened  his  pace  ;  then,  upon 
reflection,  redoubled  it  and  overtook  her. 

"  The  goodness  of  the  morning  to  you !  "  he  called 
out  as  he  came  up.  "  May  I  walk  in  it  with  you  a 
little  way?" 

She  had  been  deep  in  thought  and  started  at  the 
interruption,  but  hastened  to  return  his  greeting  with 
a  smile.  "  Welcome,  kindred  spirit !  "  she  added, 
lightly  ;  » the  only  one  in  sight !  Time  and  place  in- 
vite us  all,  and  we  have  them  to  ourselves,  you  and  I." 

"  So  much  the  better  I  I  have  communed  with  my- 
self alone  here  for  many  a  day ;  and  you  are  just  back 
from  the  wilderness,  I  infer,  to  this  perfected  civili- 
zation." 
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"  Just,  only  just !  yesterday,  in  fact !  We  revive  the 
town  by  our  presence  earlier  than  usual  because  of 
the  Temple  anniversary  performances  on   Saturday ; 

the  thirtieth  year  of  the  theatre,  you  know, the 

fortieth  on  the  stage  of  Adam  Jarvis." 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  Kelton.  "I  have  my  tickets, — 
a  Jarvis  day  and  night :  in  the  evening, '  The  School 
for  Scandal ' ;  in  the  afternoon,  '  A  Cure  for  the 
Heartache.' " 

"Ah  I  "  returned  Miss  Orbitt ;  "  that 's  the  play  I 
have  never  seen  and  want  to  see,  — '  A  Cure  for  the 
Heartache.'  Is  there  one  ?  " 

She  glanced  up  at  him,  laughing  sportively ;  and 
Kelton  answered,  with  a  mocking  smile  :  — 

"  Ask  me  an  easier  riddle,  kindred  sphinx.  How 
should  I  know  ?  Do  you  think  that  malady  is  one  of 
mine?" 

"  No,  indeed  1  I  questioned  only  the  philosopher, 
who  should  know  all  things  in  his  wide  experience ; 
but  you  go  twice  in  one  day  to  the  theatre?  How 
does  it  happen  ?  I  fancied  that  you  cared  for  it  very 
little." 

"  So  I  do.  This  is  a  matter  of  duty.  I  care  for  old 
Adam,  you  see ;  moreover,  he  asks  m  to  sup  with 
him  in  Gibbon  Place,  that  night,  after  the  festival.  I 
sit  first  at  my  host's  feet  for  courtesy's  sake,  if  for  no 
other  reason.  Shall  we  walk  back  here  in  our  unmo- 
lested spot, — ours,  by  right  of  conquest?  We  can't 
do  better." 

Miss  Orbitt  assenting,  they  turned  at  the  Park 
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Street  corner  to  retrace  their  steps  on  level  ground. 
She  looked  up  as  they  walked  at  the  sturdy  branches 
which,  in  fullest  foliage,  were  still  defiant  of  the  au- 
tumn, and  commented  upon  their  vigorous  beauty. 

"  There  are  no  trees  like  English  elms,"  she  con- 
tinued: "and  these  are  giants,  dwarfing  all  the  rest. 
This  poor,  slim.  Eastern  stranger  of  a  Gingko  tree  is 
out  of  place  in  such  company." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Kelton  ;  "  this  is  my  well-graced  land- 
mark of  the  finest  point.  Sit  here  for  a  moment 
in  my  seat,  and   look  back.    You  will  agree  with 

me." 

Amused  by  his  whimsical  pretension  of  ownership, 
she  took  the  seat  as  he  desired ;  agreeing,  while  he 
sat  beside  her,  in  his  admiration  of  the  outlook,  if  not 
in  his  claim  to  prior  discovery.  The  view  was  almost 
identical  with  that  chosei.  for  his  sketch  by  the  eccen- 
tric painter.  Kelton,  turning  as  he  talked,  glanced 
down  the  mall  to  point  out  to  his  companion  this  evi- 
dence of  another  kindred  spirit  in  the  neighborhood ; 
but  the  man  had  gone. 

Instead,  he  saw  crossing  the  path  below  them,  un- 
conscious of  their  presence,  another  man,  quite  differ- 
ent in  aspect.  At  the  same  moment  Miss  Orbitt  turned 
and  saw  him,  too.  It  was  Staunton  Ives,  who  passed 
rapidly  before  them  thus  at  long  range,  on  his  way 
downtown. 

"  There  goes  a  friend  of  ours,"  Kelton  remarked. 
•'  See  how  he  strides  along.  He  has  himself  well  in 
hand.  Strong,  powerful,  — yes,  that's  the  word.  He 
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makes  me  think  of  a  line  in  Latin,  — a  line  of  Sen- 
eca:  — 

'Potentissimoi  est,  qui  ae  habet  ia  poteitate.'" 
"  Potentissimus  est,  —  "   repeated    Miss   Orbitt 
"What  is  the  rest?  Translate  it  for  me." 

"All  powerful  is  he  who  has  power  over  himself," 
said  Kelton.  "  That  will  do." 

"Yes,"  she  returned,  thoughtfully.  "That  will  do. 
It  certainly  suggests  him  well." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  don't  wish  it  did  n't,"  mused 
Kelton,  as  if  he  were  thinking  aloud.  "  They  are  often 
over^bstinate,  these  strong  fellows .'  They  won't  follow 
good  advice."  Then,  in  another  tone,  addressing  her 
directly,  he  added :  "  Tell  me !  How  does  he  get  on  ?  " 
Stai  Jed  by  the  unexpected  question,  Miss  Orbitt 
recoiled,  changed  color  slightly,  and  did  not  look  up. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Get  on  ?  In 
what  way  ?  " 

Kelton  smiled.  " '  O,  hardness  to  dissemble ' !  "  he 
quoted.  "Let  us  play  with  our  cards  upon  the  table. 
I  know  that  you  know,  — do  you  see?  Then  why 
shouldn't  we  touch  lightly  upon  the  neutral  ground, 
delicate,  difficult  though  it  be  ?  I  prescribed  to  my 
afflicted  patient  a  cure  for  his  heartache;  but  he 
doubted  my  skiU,  and  did  not  obey  orders.  He  doubted 
his  own  strength,  too,  — that's  a  weakness  in  him. 
So  it  pleased  him  to  submit  his  case  to  l  higher  au- 
thority, —  wisely,  perhaps ;  I  am  ready  to  be  convinced 
of  that.  Meanwhile,  where  is  the  harm  in  a  consult, 
aiion  of  the  doctors  ?  " 
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He  watched  her  as  he  spoke,  noting  her  restless  em- 
barrassment, her  still  averted  eyes.  At  bis  last  word 
she  laughed,  with  obvious  effort.  Then,  after  a  moment 
of  silence,  she  answered  and,  speaking,  grew  gradually 
more  at  ease. 

"  I  throw  down  my  hand,"  she  said,  simply  and 
quietly.  "  It  is  true  that  your  patient  came  to  me, 
and  that  I  t«mporized  with  him.  He  wanted  a  sign ; 
I  counseled  delay,  until  I  could  make  soundings,  in- 
vestigate, report  results;  but  these  proved  to  him 
unsatisfactory,  inconclusive.  My  plan,  in  fact,  failed 
miserably,  —  at  first,  only  at  first.  For,  all  at  once, 
in  a  most  unexpected  way,  —  a  sad  one,  —  the  sign 
has  been  given  to  me.  He  does  not  know  it  yet,  — 
no  matter,  he  will  know  it.  Through  a  painful,  small 
misunderstanding,  easy  to  set  right,  the  sign  is  unmis- 
takable, and  all  becomes  now  the  merest  question  of 
time.  I  do  not  boast  of  my  skill,  I  am  not  puffed  up 
with  pride  about  it ;  and  yet  I  am  moved  to  ask  which 
is  the  better  doctor,  you  or  I  ?  " 

"  That 's  easily  settled,"  rejoined  Kelton,  laughing. 
"  If  you  have  accomplished  so  much,  I  acknowledge 
your  superiority  at  once.  I  might  have  remembered 
that  delay  always  inspires  hope,  —  a  great  philosopher 
said  that,  long  ago.  You  are  the  nonpareil  of  doctors ! 
Only,  —  about  the  rest  of  it,  —  are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure,  —  quite  1  And  yet  —  "  She  hesitated ; 
then  drew  from  her  pocket  a  letter. 

"  And  yet  ?  "  urged  he.  "  And  yet  you  are  so  sure 
that  you  have  written  Ives  the  good  news." 
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She  glanced  up  at  him  for  an  matant,  shook  li^ 
head,  looked  away  again  and  si.iiled. 

"No "  was  her  answer.  "  This  letter  is  not  for 

Mr.  Ives.  And  yet -I  was  only  jjoing  to  say  that  I 
have  not  even  earned  n.y  diploma.  I  deserve  nothing 
less  than  your  extravagant  praise." 

"  I  don't  understand  ;  explain,  please !  " 
"  The  explanation  is  very  simple.  I  am  a  doctor  of 
mexperience.  I  overdid  my  work  ;  I  blundered  horribly 
was  much  too  zealous.  You  know  what  the  Frenchman 
said, 'Nothing  is  more  dista-^teful  than  superfluous 
zeal.  " 

"Yes,  yes.  What  then?" 

"  WeU,  so  it  proved.  Dorothy  and  I,  you  know,  are 
old,  mtimate  friends;  but,   of  late,  she  has  drawn 
away  from  me,  avoided  me,  treated  me  with  coldness 
rudeness  even.  I  could  not  understand,  could  hardly 
believe  my  eyes  and  ears.  Then,  at  the  fete,  the  other 
day,  I  watched  her,  studied  her,  and  suddenly  I  un- 
derstood  everything.  She  was  jealous  of  me,  horribly 
jealous!  There  could  be  no  mistake;  here  lay  the 
cause,  beyond  a  doubt.  And  from  the  cause,  the  sign ! 
—  wrung  out   of   her,   not   through   my   skill,   but 
through  the  lack  of  it ;  through  my  mistaken  zeal,  ex- 
cess of  sympathy.  And,  a  day  or  two  later,  I  came  upon 
a  rumor  mtimating  _  no  matter  what.  I  was  troubled 
distressed  by  it  more  than  I  can  say ;  but  aU  is  cleared 
up  now.  I  have  written  here,  this  morning,  contradict- 
ing the  report,  — here  in  this  letter.  On  her  part 
unconsciously,  she  has  revealed  the  simple  truth  I  half 
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■uipected.  But,  of  coune,  I  don't  ihow  that ;  I  tall 
her  only  simple  truth,  on  mine." 

"  I  lee ;  and,  now,  you  will  pan  on  your  lign  to 
him." 

"  The  fact,  not  the  why  and  wherefore.  Reading  my 
letter,  Dorothy  will  come  to  her  senseg.  Her  misap- 
prehension will  vanish  like  a  puff  of  smoke.  A  word 
will  send  him  to  her.  Why,  with  him,  should  I  quota 
chapter  and  verse  ?  They  are  professional  secrets.  You 
are  a  doctor,  and  will  not  betray  them.  He  need  never 
know.  She  may  till  him,  afterward,  of  her  jealousy, 
as  a  joke  to  laugh  at  and  forget.  Even  then,  they  will 
not  know  I  knew." 

"  We  may  dismiss  the  case,  I  think,"  replied  Hel- 
ton ;  "  it  is  out  of  our  hands  now." 

Absorbed  in  talk,  apart  from  the  main  current  of 
wayfaring  humanity,  they  had  heeded  little  what  went 
on  around  them.  Now,  an  approaching  footstep,  light 
and  alert,  aroused  them  both.  They  looked  up,  as  there 
came  into  the  foreground  the  trim  figure  of  an  elderly 
man,  short,  slender,  erect,  and  sprucely  dressed.  He 
drew  near ;  his  eyes  turned  toward  them  with  a  merry 
twinkle ;  with  a  smile  of  recognition  he  raised  his  hat 
and  passed  on,  still  holding  his  even,  youthful  pace. 

Kelton,  who  had  promptly  returned  the  salutation, 
looked  after  him,  smiling. 

"  The  doctor  salutes  the  doctors  who  have  usurped 
his  seat,"  he  said.  "  This  was  his  conquest,  long  be- 
fore ours.  Do  you  remember  the  gentle  schoolmistress, 
the  long  path  ?  It  was  the  Autocrat  himself.  He  is 
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making  Ui  morning  promenade,  as  he  Iim  made  it 
often  before,  with  insight,  Iceen,  infallible." 

"Yet  for  all  his  keenness,"  said  Miss  Orbitt,  "even 
he  could  have  reached  no  better  result  than  ours  " 

"No,"  agreed  Kelton.  "  As  I  was  saying,  our  case 
IS  dismissed.  Life,  the  arch-phyHJcian,  has  relieved  us 
of  It.  We  might  have  trusted  to  his  good  offices."  After 
a  pause,  once  more  as  if  he  were  thinking  aloud  he 
continued :  "  Life  1  Life !  Sooner  or  later,  in  one  way 
or  another,  he  cures  all  our  heartaches  ;  like  with  like 
if  Jt  may  be,  according  to  the  good  old  formula,  -  or' 
If  assimilation  fails,  he  hands  us  over  to  Time  his 
junior  partner.  It 's  all  one  in  the  end."  She  made 
no  comment,  and,  suddenly  aware  of  her  silence  half 
turning,  he  spoke  again.  "  Perhaps  that  answers'your 
enigma.  In  such  skilled  hands,  no  heartache  is  incur- 
able. 

"  No,"  she  answered ;  "  none." 

Something  in  her  tone  surprised  him.  He  looked  at 
her  and  saw  tears  rising  in  her  eyes. 

Instantly,  however,  she  sprang  up,  laughing  "I 
must  be  ofif,"  she  said,  "and  post  my  prescription. 
Thanks,  so  much,  for  granting  me  this  conference, 
trood-morning ! " 

And,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  she  walked  down 
the  path,  hurriedly,  toward  the  steps  by  which  she 
came. 

Kelton,  .ho  had  started  up,  dropped  back  upon  the 
bench,  looking  first  at  her  retreating  form,  then  at 
the  Autocrat's,  which  was  still  in  sight. 
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"  I  wonder  what  he  thought  of  ui  1 "  wai  his  reflec- 
tion. "  Here,  under  his  Gingko  tree,  like  hit  own  pair 
of  early  morning  perambulators !  But  they  were  lovers ; 
their  conference  was  of  a  different  order.  He  would 
shake  his  head,  no  doubt,  and  say  that  to  confer  is 
dangerous ;  that  consultation  induces  consolation.  I 
wonder,  —  What  I  By  Hercules  I  Consolation,  with  a 
vengeance !  I  have  hit  it,  I  believe.  By  the  infernal 
gods,  I  '11  swear  she  cares  for  Ives,  herself !  And  hence 
these  tears !  That's  it.  Oh,  if  the  good  Autocrat  knew 
that,  and  all  the  rest  I  Like  with  like  !  Life  has,  this 
time,  on  his  hands  a  strange,  coincident  case,  indeed." 

He  rose,  and  walked  homeward  slowly,  overwhelmed 
by  circumstance,  with  brows  knit,  as  if  in  the  anguish 
of  a  problem ;  and,  as  he  climbed  the  steps  at  the  Park 
Street  comer,  he  muttered :  — 

"  Seneca,  old  man,  you  made  a  mistake  in  gender. 
'  Potentissima,'  it  ought  to  be  1 " 


XXI 

"AMORE  FIDEQCE!" 

Florid,  beaming,  re.pWJent,  Barnicoat  Bradi.h. 
a.  the  green  curtain  rolled  .lowly  down  upon  the  la,t 
-ene  of  the  "School  for  Scandal."  stoodb  the  fl" 
entrance  on  the  O.  P.  .ide,  .nifflng  at  the  fragrant 
wh,te  decoration  m  the  buttonhole  of  hi.  dresLat 
^d  .crufrnzing  a  small  slip  of  paper  in  his  plump 
right  hand    According  to  custom,  he  had  been  sup. 
plied  with  this  document  early  in  the  evening  by  the 
treasurer,  and  its  combination  of  figur,,.  represented 
the  cash  receipts  of  the  day's  festival  ,K..rformances. 
ho  gratifying  was  their  sum  total,  that  he  could  not 
forbear  repeated  reference  to  it;  now,  reviewing  it 
once  more,  he  murmured  tenderly,  -Phenomem.1!  " 
and  sighed  for  satisfaction.  Then,  as  the  pkyers  bore 

the  official  buUetm  into  the  waistcoat-pocket  next 
h.8  heart,  and  pressed  forward  the  business  of  the 
scene. 

The  lesser  lights  came  first:  "Out,  Sir  Oliver  I 
Out,  Crabtree  I  Out,  Sir  Benjamin  1  Now,  then,  George ! 
Now  Pauline  1 "  And  George  Varick,  the  leading  man, 
as  Charles  Surface,  with  Pauline  Chase  as  Lady  Teazle, 
nassBrl.  hand  in  hand,  to  meet  the  clamorous  welcome 
i  front."  They,  too,  came  and  went.  For  a 
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breathing-space,  dramatically  conceived,  the  "apron" 
before  the  curtain  remained  vacant,  while  the  clamor 
uninterrupted  redoubled  in  force.  The  oomedy-lead, 
at  last !  "  Go  it,  Adam,  old  man  I  Congratulations ! " 
whispered  the  manager,  slapping  him  on  the  shoulder 
affectionately.  Serene,  self-possessed,  superb  in  his 
powdered  hair  and  embroidered  lavender-satin  coat 
and  small-clothes  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Sir  Peter 
whispered  back, "  Thanks,  Barney  !  "  stepped  out,  and 
was  gone. 

They  recalled  him  again  and  again;  the  clamor 
turned  into  a  tumult ;  as  he  retired,  reappeared,  cheer 
upon  cheer  broke  out  spontaneously.  A  voice  shouted 
"  All  up  I "  and  the  house  rose  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  Barney,  the  sagacious,  flew  back  and 
forth  behind,  like  a  shuttlecock,  preparing  his  master- 
stroke, not  down  in  the  programme.  "  On,  on,  all  of 
you,  for  the  finale  !  Quick,  line  up,  there  1  Space  it, 
space  it,  in  a  semicircle  1  A  little  to  the  left,  George  ! 
That 's  good !  Hold  the  picture ! "  He  slipped  out  of 
sight,  signaled ;  and  behind  Jarvis  the  curtain  rose, 
revealing  the  company,  grouped  at  parade-rest,  in 
honor  of  its  leader. 

Jarvis  retreated  toward  them,  bowing  to  right  and 
left,  taking  with  an  artist's  accuracy  the  centre  of  the 
foreground.  AU  at  once,  the  house  was  deathly  still. 
The  moment  came  for  him  to  speak.  He  had  spoken, 
that  day,  once  already,  —  in  the  afternoon,  before  the 
curtain  ;  and,  foreseeing  that  the  public  of  the  night 
would  never  let  him  off,  had  prepared  a  variant  of  the 
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•peeoh.  He  moved  forward  a  step  or  two,  and  in  a 
nrm  Toice  began  upon  it. 

It  proved  to  be  tlie  variant  of  a  variant.  Modestly 
referring  to  hi,  long  term  of  se^ce,  he  admitted 
that  the  hour  had  struck  when,  according  to  Macbeth, 
that  which  should  accompany  old  age  might,  in  con- 
formity  with  Nature's  law,  reasonably  be  his.  Honor, 
love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends,  _  he  had  them  aU 
except  obedience,  which  he  did  not,  could  not  exact.' 
To  obey  was  his,  never  to  command.  He  remained 
the  pubho  servant ;  to  do  his  work  weU  and  strive  to 
do, t  better  must  always  be  his  engrossing  thought, 
letting  the  credit  for  it  take  care  of  itself.  That  had 
come,  indeed,  in  full,  in  overflowing  measure,  such  as 
his  wildest  dream  of  youth  dared  not  conceive.  Inter- 
rupted here  by  uncontrollable  applause  leading  on  into 
prolonged  shouts  and  cheers,  emotion  for  an  instant 
overcame  him.  Recognized,  triumphant,  he  stood  at 
that  crowning  point  toward  which  all  his  feUow  serv- 
ants labored,  which  few  attained.  The  lights  swam 
before  his  eyes.  Then  he  remembered  the  whispered 
caution  of  the  French  actress  to  her  iUustrious  com- 
rade,  hovering  upon  the  danger-line  at  the  critical 
moment  of  a  tragic  scene:  "Take  care.  Talma,  you 
are  moved !  "  and,  controlling  himself  at  the  thought, 
he  thanked  the  friendly  hosts  before  him  for  their 
generous  appreciation,  and  hoped   to  die  in  battle- 
harness  ;  that,  whUe  he  lived,  they  might  not  find  him 
wanting.  Suddenly  he  recaUed  the  presence  of  the 
Pl«yers  on  parade  behind  him.  These,  too,  must  be 
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thing!"  "So  pathetic,  my  dear!"  "And  touching!  " 
"  Not  a  dry  eye  in  the  house ! "  —  and  so  on,  until  it 
seemedas  if  every  approving  superlative  in  the  knguage 
(excepting  only  "phenomenal,"  which  was  Baniey  s 
own)  had  recurred  a  hundred  times ;  the  truth  bemg 
that  we  have  but  a  limited  vocabulary  available  for 
such  moments,  when  the  impromptu  exclamation  of 
delight  goes  trippingly  from  the  tongue. 

Staunton  Ives,  having  a  small  part  to  play  m  what 
was  still  to  come  before  the  triumphs  of  the  night 
were  over,  had  gone  alone  to  the  theatre,  and  now 
from  his  obscure  seat  in  the  background,  easUy  sUpped 
away  in  advance  of  the  crowd.  He  repaired  to  the 
manager's  ofBce,  where  Barney,  flushed  with  ax,Jieve- 
ment  and  genial  to  excess,  awaited  him.  "A  grea,t 
night,  my  boy,  -great  night !  Look  at  our  receipts! 
Once  more  he  produced  his  bulletin  over  which  Ives 
was  properly  astounded.  Then,  after  locking  the  door, 
Mr  Bradish  adjusted  the  combination  of  his  safe  and 
drew  therefrom  a  rosewood  case.  "  There 's  the  thmg  I 
Catch  hold  of  it ;  it's  in  your  charge." 

The  thing  was  a  large  loving-cup  in  silver,  the  gitt 
to  Adam  Jarvis  from  a  group  of  subscribers  made  up 
of  personal  friends,-  that  distinct  inner  circle  mter- 
vening  between  the  actor  and  the  indefinable  circum- 
ference of  his  friendly  public,  -  among  whom  Ives 
had  served  as  working  member  upon  its  committee. 
The  cup  had  been  entrusted  to  him  for  unceremonious 
presentation  at  the  supper  in  Gibbon  Place,  whither 
he  and  Bamicoat  Bradish  were  tending.  He  uncovered 
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it  now,  and  approved,  as  he  had  done  before,  the  sim- 
ple design,  harmonious  ornament,  and  happily  worded 
inscription  of  this  memorial,  —  for  all  of  which  he, 
himself,  had  been  in  some  degree  responsible.  Barney, 
meanwhile,  had  opened  his  office  window  an  inch  or 
two,  and,  watching  unperceived  beyond  it  the  chatter- 
ing crowd  sweep  along  the  corridor  toward  the  street, 
made  whispered  comments  to  his  companion  within 
upon  its  numbers  and  its  quality.  "  After  all,  my  boy, 
quality 's  what  tells ! " 

There  came  a  light  tap  at  the  door ;  and  Mr.  Bradish 
turned  the  key,  admitting  Mr.  Richard  Ballister,  — 
the  great  Chilworth,  —  in  his  jauntiest  air  and  mood. 
He  tossed  down  the  remnant  of  a  cigarette  and  stamped 
upon  it. 

"  Well,  Barney  I "  he  exclaimed.  "Scooped  'em  all, 
did  n't  you?" 

"  I  believe  you.  Chilly,  my  precious  1  To  the  tune 
of  seven  thou ! " 

"No!  You  don't  mean  it!  " 

"  Every  numeral !  And  the  quality  — " 

"You're  right,  there!  I've  got  'em  on  my  list, 
every  damned  one  of  'en,  and  it's  longer  than  the 
moral  law.  All  the  names  worth  setting  up  in  this 
blasted,  high-strung  town,  you  may  say  I " 

Barney  inflated  himself  with  pride,  almost  to  burst- 
ing. «  Yes,  Dick,"  he  agreed.  "  It's  a  great  night  for 
the  good  old  Temple." 

Mr.  Ballister  sighed.  "  And  the  devil's  own  night 
to  write  up.  Lucky  to-morrow 's  Sunday !  Come,  let  '• 
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get  a  move  on  for  the  banquet !  The  gang 's  about  gone 
by.  What 's  that?  The  tribute?  " 

"Aye,  aye,  sir  I  AU  ready;  but  we  don't  go  that 
way.  Our  carriage  waits,  my  lord,  at  the  other  portal. 
Forward,  march  ;  and  follow  me  I  " 

He  flung  open  the  opposite  door  and  stepped  out, 
with  Chilworth  at  his  heels.  Ives,  catching  up  his  bur- 
den, pushed  on  behind  them  into  the  vast,  vacant  black- 
ness  of  the  musty  stage.  The  curtain  was  drawn  up ; 
one  jet  flared  at  the  footlights,  beyond  it,  shadowy 
attendants  unrolled  and  launched  out  shroud-like  muf- 
flers  over  stalls  and  gaUeries.  Specks  of  light  glim- 
mered  high  overhead.  Under  them  they  crossed,  and 
turned  up  the  stage  incline  to  a  winding  staircase  at 
the  back  which  led  through  depths  below  to  the  stage- 
door.  There  two  carriages  were  waiting.  They  plunged 
into  one  of  these,  and  lighted  their  cigars  as  it  drove  off. 
"Adam  not  ready  yet,  I  suppose?"  suggested  Ball 
lister. 

"No;  he  comes  later,"  Barney  explained,  "with 
Varick  and  Mackenzie.  We  lead  because  of  the  trib- 
ute, holding  it  for  the  dramatic  moment.  Adam  has  not 
caught  on,  so  far  as  we  know." 

In  five  minutes  they  drew  up  in  Gibbon  Place, 
where  it  seemed  as  if  Miss  Colt  must  have  had  an  ear 
at  the  keyhole ;  for  the  door  opened  instantly. 

"  Glad  to  see  you  all,  God  bless  you ! "  she  chirruped 
blithely.  "  Come  in,  Mr.  Ives,  out  of  the  cold  !  Good- 
evening,  Dick!  Mr.  Bradish,  sir  to  you !  Leave  your 
things  right  here,  and  walk  into  my  banquet-hall. 
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We've  moved  up  one  to-night.  Supper  in  the  old 
kitchen,  cooking  in  the  laundiy !  And  how  do  you  like 
it,  eh?" 

"Whewl"  whistled  Dick  Ballister,  pausing  with 
Ives  upon  the  threshold  for  a  rapturous  view  of  the 
preparations.  Bradish,  crossing  to  the  fireplace,  rattled 
its  iron  crane  and  pot-hooks,  as  if  to  assure  himself 
that  they  were  practicable ;  then,  wheeling  upon  the 
hearth,  inspected  the  scene  with  one  of  his  comprehen- 
sive "ringing-up"  glances. 

"  Spick  and  span  I  Swept  and  garnished ! "  declared 
he ;  "  I  could  n't  have  set  it  better  at  the  Temple." 

The  wide,  well-proportioned  room  was,  indeed,  imma- 
culate at  every  point,  from  the  painted  red-brick  floor 
to  the  freshly  whitened  ceiling  and  its  varnished  beams. 
Walls,  woodwork,  and  metal  shone ;  platters,  glasses, 
and  utensils  of  every  sort  glistened  upon  the  shelves, 
festooned  with  laurel.  A  laurel  garland  lay  in  the 
middle  of  the  white  cloth  upon  the  supper-table,  and 
at  its  head,  in  a  tall  glass,  stood  one  red  rose. 

"  Eight  places,  eh  ?  "  continued  Bradish,  moving  foi^ 
ward  and  adjusting  his  eye-glasses  to  read  the  names 
upon  the  plates.  "  Where 's  yours,  Kitty?  " 

"  Oh,  bless  your  heart,  it 's  a  man's  supper  1 "  she 
returned,  with  a  merry  stage-laugh,  "I  'm  your  pretty 
waiter-girl ! " 

"  And  dressed  for  the  part,  upon  my  word  ! "  he 
laughed.  "Most  becoming  toggery,  too!  My  compli- 
ments ! " 

Blushing  and  tittering  coquettishly,  she  twirled 
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about  at  the  end  of  the  room,  the  better  to  dispW 
liep  remarkable  attire,  at  which  Ive«  had  silently  won- 
dered.  It  wag  obviously  a  stage-dress  in  some  nonde- 
Boript  old-comedy  period,  comprising  high-heeled  shoes, 
a  Mowered  overskirt,  with  cherry-colored  petticoat  and 
fluttenng  ribbons  of  the  same  brilliant  hue. 

"I  thought  you  'd  like  me,"  she  admitted.  "  Don't 
»ay  you  don't  remember  it!  Sophia,  second  dress, 
•Koad  to  Ruin,' you  know.  I  put  it  on  for  Mr.  Ives's 
benefit.  He  understands.  He  shall  have  his  soubrette 
if  not  his  leading  lady." 

At  this,  Ives,  setting  down  his  rosewood  case  upon 
the  table,  stepped  out  gallantly,  as  if  he  were  dancing  a 
minuet,  and  made  her  a  profound  bow  of  appreciation. 
She  sank  back  in  graceful,  dignified  response,  to  the 
applause  of  the  others. 

"What's  that  in  the  box,  Mr.  Ives?"  she  cried, 
dropping  the  pose,  abruptly.  «0h,  Mr.  Jarvis'g  cup, 
of  course.  Quick!  let  me  hide  it,- here,  in  the  oven. 
There  !  "  she  added,  closing  the  door  upon  that  cavern- 
ous receptacle;  "I've  got  the  champagne  for  it  aU 
ready ;  but  you  'II  drink  only  beer,  mind  you,  tiU  then. 
Hufh!  They 're  coming." 

It  was  only  Goff  Canterbury  who  sidled  in,  wincing 
a  httle  at  confronting  the  state  splendors  of  Chilworth 
and  the  manager,  greeting  Ives  the  more  cordiaUy  be- 
cause, like  himself,  he  did  not  wear  a  swallowtail.  A 
moment  later,  Humphrey  Kelton  foUowed  him. 

"Another  plain-clothes  man! "said  Mr.  Bradish, 
facetiously ;  "we  shall  be  in  a  glorious  minority,  Dick, 
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with  our  war-paint  on.    F'r'api  we  ahould  apolo- 

^_~ »» 
gize. 

"On  no  account,  Mr.  Manager,"  chaffed  Kelton, 
in  return.  "  The  dignity  of  the  arts  must  be  maintained. 
Keep  your  end  up !  We  '11  try  to  do  the  aame  by  oun." 

And  I  'rning  to  Miss  Colt,  he  complimented  her 
upon  the  decorations  of  the  room  and  those  cf  her  own 
person,  which  with  rare  discernment  he  perceived  at 
once  to  be  extraordinary.  Touched  by  these  courtesies, 
she  grew  in  radiance,  vowing  that  he  was  a  man  of 
taste  and  that  few  enough  of  'em  were  left  nowadays. 

Presently,  properly  informal  as  to  dress  and  man- 
ner the  three  actors  came  in  rollicking,  and  the  party 
was  complete.  Adam  Jarvis,  showing  no  trace  of  fa- 
tigue after  his  hard  day's  work,  the  most  genial  of 
hosts,  directed  them  to  their  places.  "  George,  here  at 
my  right '  That 's  it,  Mr.  Bradisb,  the  other  end ;  you 
have  Sir  Oliver  —  Mac,  I  mean  —  to  right  of  you; 
Goff,  to  left  of  you ;  Mr.  Ives  next  him,  there  in  the 
middle,  with  Dick  for  opposite ;  Mr.  Kelton,  here,  on 
my  heart  Hide ! "  He  bent  low  over  the  fragrant  rose, 
flashed  pleasantly  at  Ives  a  momentary  side-glance, 
and  seated  himself  at  the  head  of  the  table.  "  Now 
then,  Kitty,  we  're  off  I  With  nothing  to  the  good  but 
a  couple  of  sandwiches  between  make-ups,  I  'm  ready, 
for  one ! " 

"  You  never  left  the  theatre,  then,"  said  Kelton, 
in  an  aside  to  him,  while  Miss  Colt  and  her  maid 
brought  in  the  oysters,  and  the  others  talked  among 
themselves. 
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"  Not  I ;  too  much  on  my  mind,  —  and  it  gave  way, 
after  aU  I  brought  my  hand  to  the  hearHine,  aiid 
ron  dry. 

"The  heart-linel"   Kelton    repeated;  "thafg  a 
new  phrase  to  me." 
^^' Ah?  Where  do  y<m  draw  the  line,  then,  may  I 

J^l  don't  1  "  kughed  Kelton.  "  It  takes  care  of  it. 

"  ^^\  •»  that  ?  "  broke  in  Dick  Ballister,  catching 
the  last  clause.  "Nothing  takes  care  of  itself  in  this 
world.  We  have  to  'push  on -keep  moving,' -as 
treorge  said  in  the  play,  this  afternoon." 

"Good  point,  too !  "  declared  Mr.  Varick,  absorbiuff 
his  last  oyster.  "Can't  be  made  too  often,  —  alwavs 
gets  there."  ' 

"Oh,  the  parts  are  good  enough,"  conceded  the 
critical  authority,  "but  it's  rare  old  stuff-and-non- 
sense,  that '  Cure  for  the  Heartache '  —  ought  to  have 
been  shelved  long  ago." 

"  I  hope  it  wiU  live  as  long  as  I  do,"  Jarvis  re- 
torted; "for  my  part  is  light,  as  weU  as  good,  — a 
rew  to  the  soul  that  is  weary ;  don't  kiU  it  yet,  Dick  • 
It  s  a  merry  piece  to  play  in  of  an  afternoon,  with  one 
immortal  line  which  aU  the  world  misquotes." 

"'Praise  from  Sir  Hubert,' you  mean,"  confidently 
noted  Mr.  Ballister. 

Jarvis  chuckled.  «  There  you  go  again ! "  said  he. 
"  Give  him  your  line,  George,  as  Morton  wrote  it." 

«<  Approbation  from  Sir  Hubert  Stanley  is  praise 
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indeed,'  "  corrected  Variok,  not  displeand  to  Mt  the 
great  Chilworth  down,  if  only  by  a  hair'i  breadth. 

Dick  did  not  turn  a  hair,  however.  "  Well,"  he  laid, 
shrugging  hi*  ihoulders,  "  that  fustian  is  hardly  worth 
remembering.  It 's  as  bad  as  poor  old  Bulwer's  trash 
about  the  lexicon  of  youth,  which  everybody  gives  us 
as  the  '  bright'  lexicon.  I  heard  it  spouted  that  way 
in  the  Senate  only  the  other  day  by  a  great  panjan- 
drum, and  never  should  have  known  the  difference, 
if  I  hadn't  played  Francois  once  Jiyself,  to  Booth's 
Bichelieu.  Francjcis!  There's  a  'bit'  part  that  gets 

over,  if  you  know  how  to  work  it.  Now  I " 

"  Poor  old  Bulwer  I "  murmured  Adam  Jarvis,  with 
a  wink  to  whom  it  might  concern. 

But  Dick  failed  to  notice  it,  launched  as  he  was 
upon  a  flood  of  recollection  for  tolerant  listeners  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table.  Unwittingly  he  set  the 
ball  rolling ;  and,  through  several  substantial  courses, 
personal  reminiscence  became  the  order  of  the  night. 
When  Dick  faltered,  Mackenzie,  the  first  old  man, 
had  an  anecdote  about  himself  that  reminded  the  affa- 
ble manager  of  something  not  irrelevant.  Kelton,  by 
a  chance  question,  had  stirred  up  Jarvis,  and  the  two 
talked  apart ;  while  Ives,  in  the  same  way,  learned 
from  Varick  of  bygone  days  when  he  "had  held  a 
spear,"  as  ...  said,  patiently  for  six  long  months 
among  the  supers,  never  uttering  a  syllable.  Climbing 
the  heights  slowly  and  painfully,  he  had  gained  in 
public  favor,  but  had  lost  in  patience ;  for  he  was  now 
the  chronic  growler  of  the  company  whom  nothing 
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ever  completely  .atisfled  ;  yet  hi.  growh  were  ter.e  a. 
well  ai  pungent,  and  Ive»  found  them  amusing. 

MeanwLUe,  Miw  Colt,  darting  around   the  table, 

ienre<l  them  well;under  her  ministrationBtheyexpanded. 
and  the  talk,  in  which  .he,  heraelf,  took  occasional 
part,  became  general.  Then  the  host  told  a  comic  story 
and  another,  which  all  applauded  ;  and  "Mae,"  who 
had  a  voice,  called  up,  gave  the  song  of  Sir  Harry 
Bumper  in  the  "  School  for  Scandal "  better  than  the 
liuraper  of  the  cast  had  given  it.  «  He 's  a  poor  thing 
you  know,"  Variek  muttered.  All  joined  in  the  chorus' 
Dunng  Its  second  round,  Ives,  leaning  back,  overheard 
a  sharp  click  behind  him.  He  turned,  and  saw  that 
Miss  Colt  had  unlatched  the  door  into  the  front  room 
"  You  won't  mind  the  draught,  I  hope,"  she  whis- 
pered. "It's  only  the  leading  Lady,  come  in  with  Lois 
to  hear  the  speeches.  I  '11  bring  coffee  and  tobacr  -  — 
then  the  cup." 

"The  cup,  to  be  sure!  "  8.iid  Ives,  finding  it  en- 
tirely natural  that  Miss  Pauline  Chase  should  liover 
m  the  background  for  that  cer,imonial  moment,  lie 
was  to  read  the  subscribers'  letter  of  presentation,  and, 
drawing  the  paper  from  his  pocket,  studied  it  fur- 
tively  while  the  song  went  on. 

Coffee  was  set  down ;  cigars  were  passed ;  the  men 
shifted  their  positions,  leaning  upon  the  table  or  tilting 
away  from  it  in  on  afterglow  of  ease.  Miss  Colt,  as 
cup-bearer,  unperceived  by  the  host,  stole  in  to  stand 
behind  his  chair.  Then,  at  Kelton's  signal,  Ives  rose 
and  read  the  letter,  which  set  forth  briefly  the  joy  of 
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the  undersigned  in  contributing  to  this  token  of  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  the  triumphant  art  of  Adam 
Jarvia,  —  with  the  hope  that  he  and  the  fine  traditions 
he  represented  might  long  survive  to  the  glory  of  the 
Temple  and  the  town.  At  the  last  word  the  bearer, 
tearful-eyed,  placed  the  brimming  cup  upon  the  table 
before  the  veteran,  who  had  listened,  motionless,  in 
grave  perplexity ;  but,  now,  upon  this  tangible  conclu- 
sion all  became  clear.  He  leaned  forward,  read  the 
words  inscribed  in  his  honor,  his  own  name,  and  rose 
with  the  cup  in  Lis  hands.  Tears  came  into  his  eyes, 
but  he  laughed  them  off.  " '  I  had  not  thought  to  shed  a 
tear  in  all  my  miseries,' "  he  declared  ;  "  the  crocodile 
is  famous  for  them,  I  am  told,  but  I  won't  swear  to 
it ;  I  will  only  swear  that  mine  are  not  of  the  croco- 
dile." So,  recovering  himself,  he  went  on  merrily  with 
one  apt  word  after  another  for  all  present,  the  givers 
and  the  gift,  his  fellow  players,  the  management,  the 
press,  the  public.  Then,  lifting  the  ctip,  he  drank 
" '  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table,'  —  and  to 
our  next  victim  1 "  —  passing,  as  he  spoke,  word  and 
cup  together  on  to  Kelton,  while  he  resumed  his  saat 
with  hands  raised  in  protest  to  ward  off  the  applause. 
Kelton  faced  the  music  with  a  health  for  Jarvis  and 
concise,  good-natured  banter  for  them  all ;  firing  and 
falling  back  in  his  turn,  he  left  the  field  to  the  great 
Chilworth  whose  small-arms  evidently  were  primed 
and  ready.  So  the  cup  went  round,  and  the  toast 
passed  till  all  had  responded  to  it ;  some,  wittily ;  one, 
at  least,  floridly,  —  for  to  the  effort  of  Bamicoat  Brad- 
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i.h  hi.  own  word  "  phenomenal."  now  reiterated,  alont 
could  do  justice; -none,  haltingly.  Even  Goff  Can- 
terbury wwed  eloquent,  «»ring  among  the  ...here, 
and  defending  to  mundane  thing,  in  a  rapid  ru»h  ,0 
laughable  that  Oeoi^,  the  growler,  wa.  .tartled  into 
admiration  of  him.  «  JoUy  old  duffer!  Who'd  have 
ttought  it?"  he  whispered,  a.  the  .houte  went  up. 
Keoogniang  a  rare  opportunity,  he  made  hit  own  die- 
course  •  series  of  rapier-thrusts  at  the  foible,  of  the 
management,  received  by  Mr.  Bradish  with  fatuou. 
condescension,  by  his  comrades  with  subdued  rapture 
The  cup  started  again  on  a  tour  of  inspection  and  ap. 
proval,  growing  ever  lighter  in  its  course  from  hand 
to  hand. 

■^\  !T'.^  ^'.""f  ^''**'"  "?""«  "P-  " '  Time  gallops 
witha^M"  said  he;  "I  hear  his  hoof-beats, - y^an^!! 
feel  them,  tool "  He  made  his  formal  adieux,  and  was 
off,  takmg  Bradish  and  the  two  players  with  him.  Ives 
prepared  to  follow ;  but  Miss  Colt,  protesting,  inter- 
vened. 

"  Mr.  Kelton  is  not  going  just  yet,"  she  noted,  per- 
suasively. "Stay  a  little  longer,  do!  And  will  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  bring  me  my  shawl  from  the  front 
room?" 

He  opened  the  door,  and  stepped  in  over  the  thresh- 
old.  The  gas  was  not  lighted ;  but  a  gleam  from  the 
street-lamp  revealed  a  woman's  figure  standing  there 
near  the  window.  The  actress,  of  course!  he  remem- 
bered that  she  had  come  in  for  the  speeches. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  1 "  he  said,  and  took  another 
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forwAid  step,  but  started  back.  It  was  not  the  Lady 
Teazle  of  the  company ;  it  was  Dorothy  Ashley, — his 
own  leading  lady,  according  to  Miss  Colt's  playful 
word. 

"What  I  You,  here!  In  the  dark?"  said  he. 

"  Why  not?"  was  the  gentle  answer.  "  When  you 
have  waited  in  the  dark  so  long." 

He  started  forward,  but  again  drew  back.  There 
were  voices  in  the  hall ;  its  door  opened,  lighting  up 
the  room,  bringing  Miss  Colt  and  Mrs.  Canterbury  in 
together. 

"  It  is  time  for  me  to  go  horn?,  Aunt  Lois,"  said 
Miss  Ashley,  with  the  utmost  composure ;  "  and  I  am 
taking  Mr.  Ives  home,  too.  The  carriage  is  at  the 
door." 

"  So  it  is,  my  dear ;  good-night  to  yon  I "  returned 
Mrs.  Canterbury,  with  an  affectionate  embrace.  Ives, 
half  dazed,  catching  up  his  coat  and  hat,  followed 
Miss  Ashley  to  the  carriage.  As  he  stepped  in  behind 
her.  Miss  Colt  ran  after  him. 

"  You  forgot  the  shawl,"  she  chuckled,  overhisshoul- 
der.  "  No  matter ! " 

He  had  forgotten  also  to  take  leave  of  his  host,  the 
beneficiary  of  the  night,  and  never  thought  of  that 
until  the  next  day,  —  as  Adam  Jarvis  often  afterward 
reminded  him.  The  oversight  became  a  standing  joke 
between  them. 

"Do  you  think  they  could  have  known  ?  "  said  Dor- 
othy, as  they  were  driven  off. 

"  How  should  they?  I  hardly  know,  myself  I  Why 
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are  we  driving  on  at  this  fearful  rate  ?  Let  us  walk 
together  up  tie  hill !  Shall  you  mind  ?  " 

"  Up  the  hill,  over  it,  and  beyond ! "  she  laughed ; 
"  at  whatever  pace  you  please !  " 

They  dismissed  the  carriage  at  the  next  comer,  and 
began  their  long  walk,  climbing  slowly  under  the 
stars. 

A  little  later,  Kelton,  lingering  in  the  old  kitchen, 
rose  to  go,  and  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  Ives 
was  no  longer  ihere.  Characteristically,  though  he  had 
counted  on  his  fellow  lodger's  companionship,  he  made 
no  remark;  naturally  eno-gh,  perhaps,  Ives,  ready  to 
go  himself  but  not  wishing  to  hurry  him,  had  quietly 
slipped  away  with  the  others. 

As  he  took  the  hill  at  a  moderate  pace,  his  wan- 
dering thought  became  fixed  at  last  upon  his  favorite 
Latin  poet.  He  was  alone  in  the  street ;  and  he  amused 
himself  by  recalling  a  passage,  lately  learned  by  heart, 
near  the  close  of  the  "  Tristia  " :  — 

«  Morte  nihil  opui  eat  pro  me,  sed  unore  fldeqne," 

he  recited ;  then  stopped  short,  suddenly  aware  that 
he  was  overtaking  two  wavering  shapes  on  foot, —  in- 
deed, was  almost  at  their  heels. 

In  another  moment  he  had  recognized  them  with 
amazement. 

"  Amore  fideque,"  he  repeated.  "  By  the  stars  above 
us,  behold  here  of  love  and  faith  a  radiant  example ! " 

Then,  needlessly  cautious,  comfortably  out  of  hear- 
ing, he  followed  on  behind  a  few  steps  farther,  to  the 
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top  of  the  hilL  There,  at  the  corner  he  stood  still  and 
watched  them  cross  the  dim  street  slowly,  arm  in  arm, 
to  descend  into  the  Common  by  the  Park  Street  steps. 
When  they  were  gone,  he  wheeled  about  and  went  his 
own  way,  laughing  and  sighing. 

Alone  in  his  rooms,  he  paced  the  floor  awhile,  re- 
flecting upon  his  nocturnal  adventure  in  a  mingled 
'  mood,  half  merry  and  half  mournful. 

"  The  currents  qf  the  heart  are  restless,  deep,  in- 
scrutable," he  murmured.  "What  folly  I  The  long 
agony,  self-imposed,  forgotten  in  a  moment  at  the 
swift,  predeterminate  conclusion !  >  Amore  fideque '  I 
I  wish  them  joy  of  the  cure,  while  it  lasts.  What  a 
pity  that  happy  human  life  is  not  eternal  I  " 

Turning  to  his  cabinet  of  curios,  he  found  the  lac- 
quered box  stowed  away  in  its  recesses,  and  drew  out 
the  likeness  there  concealed,  intent  upon  destroying 
it ;  but,  with  a  new  impulse  of  that  perplexing  human 
heart  whose  instability  he  deprecated,  he  dropped  the 
frail  memento  back  into  its  hiding-place. 

"  Let  it  lie  there,  —  well  out  of  harm's  way  now  1 " 
taid  he. 


THE    END 
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